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CHAPTER  I 


THE   BLAKE   AFFAIR 

IT  was  a  fine  morning  and  Mrs.  Keith  sat  with  a 
companion,  enjoying  the  sunshine,  near  the  end 
of  Dufferin  Avenue,  which  ikirts  the  elevated  ground 
above  the  city  of  Quebec.  Behind  her  rose  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  where  the  dying  Wolfe  wrested  Canada 
from  France;  in  front,  churches,  banks,  offices  and 
dwellings,  curiously  combining  the  old  and  the  very 
new,  rose  tier  on  tier  to  the  great  red  Frontenac  hotel, 
at  which  she  was  staying.  It  is  a  picturesque  city  that 
dimbs  back  from  its  noble  river ;  supreme,  perhaps, 
in  its  situation  among  Canadian  towns,  and  still  re- 
taining something  of  the  exotic  stamp  set  upon  it  by 
its  first  builders  whose  art  was  learned  in  the  France  of 
long  ago. 

From  where  she  sat  Mrs.  Keith  could  not  see  the 
ugly  wooden  wharves.  Her  glance  r  ted  on  the 
flood  that  flowed  towards  her,  still  and  d  ,p,  tnrongh  a 
gorge  lined  with  crags  and  woods,  and  tnen,  widening 
rapidly,  washed  the  shores  of  a  low,  green  island. 
Opposite  her  white  houses  shone  on  the  Levis  ridge, 
and  beyond  this  a  vast  sweep  of  country,  steeped  in 
gradations  of  colour  that  ended  in  ethereal  blue,  rolled 
away  towards  the  hills  of  Maine.  Quebec  was  then 
filled  with  distinguished  guests.  British  royalty  had 
visited  it,  with  many  who  belonged  to  the  great  world 
m  London  and  some  who  aspired  to  do  so.  Canada  had 
become  fashionable,  and  in  addition  to  English  folk 
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of  station,  Westerners  and  Ainorirans  of  note  had 
gathered  in  the  ancient  city.  The  ceremonies  were 
over,  but  the  company  had  not  aU  dispersed. 

The  two  ladies  were  elderly.  They  had  played  their 
part  in  the  drama  ^  f  life,  one  of  them  in  a  strenuous 
manner,  and  now  they  were  content  with  the  position 
of  lookers  on.  So  far,  however,  nothmg  had  occurred 
since  breakfast  to  excite  their  interest,  and  by  and  by 
Mrs.  Keith  turned  to  her  companion  with  character- 
istic briskness.  •  ,  u    i.  * 

"  I  think  I'll  go  to  Montreal  by  the  speci,  1  boat  to- 
night "  she  said.  'The  hotel's  crowded,  the  town's 
full,  and  you  keep  meeting  people  whom  you  know  or 
have  heard  about.  I  came  here  to  see  Canada,  but 
find  it  hard  to  realize  that  I'm  not  in  London ;  I'm 
tired  of  the  bustle." 

Mrs.  Ashborne  smiled.  She  had  met  Margaret  Keith 
by  chance  in  Quebec,  but  their  acquaintance  was  of 
several  years'  standing. 

"  Tired  ?  "  she  said.  "  That  is  surely  a  new  sensa- 
tion for  you.    I've  often  envied  you  your  energy." 

Age  had  touched  Mrs.  Keith  lightly,  though  she  had 
long  been  a  childless  widow  and  had  silvery  hair. 
Tall  and  finely  made,  with  prominent  nose  and  pierc- 
ing eyes,  she  was  marked  by  a  certain  stateliness  and 
a  decided  manner.  She  was  blunt  without  rudeness, 
and  though  often  forceful  was  seldom  arrogant.  Care- 
less of  her  dress,  as  she  generally  was,  Margaret  Keith 
bore  the  stamp  of  refinement  and  breeding. 

"  Ah  1  "  sxie  said ;  "  I  begin  to  feel  I'm  old.^^  But 
will  you  come  to  Montreal  with  me  to-night  ?  " 

"I  suppose  I'd  better,  though  the  boat  takes 
longer  than  the  train  and  I  hear  that  the  Place  Viger  is 
full.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  other  hotels  ; 
they  mightn't  be  comfortable." 

"  They'll  no  doubt   be  able  to  offer  us  all  that  we 
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require,  and  I  never  pamper  myself,"  Mrs.  Keith  replied. 
"  In  fact,  k's  now  and  then  a  relief  to  do  something 
that's  opposed  to  the  luxuriousncss  of  the  age." 

This  was  a  favourite  topic,  but  she  Lroke  off  as  a  man 
came  towards  her,  carrying  one  or  two  small  parcels 
which  apparently  belonged  to  the  girl  at  his  side.  He 
was  a  handsome  man,  tall  and  rather  spare,  with  dark 
eyes  and  a  soldierly  look.  His  movements  were  quick 
and  forceful,  but  a  hint  of  what  Mrs.  Keith  called 
swagger  somewhat  spoiled  his  bearing.  She  thought  he 
allowea  his  self-confidence  to  be  seen  too  plainly.  The 
girl  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  him  ;  she  was  short 
and  slender,  her  hair  and  eyes  were  brown,  while  her 
prettiness,  for  one  cou'd  not  have  called  her  beautiful, 
was  of  an  essentially  delicate  kind.  It  did  not  strike 
one  at  first  sight,  but  grew  upon  her  acquaintances. 
Her  manner  was  quiet  and  reserved  and  she  was  plainly 
dressed  in  white,  but  when  she  turned  and  dismissed 
her  companion  her  pose  was  graceful.  Then  she  handed 
Mrs.  Keith  some  letters  and  papers. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  post  office  and  Captain  Sedgwick 
male  them  search  for  our  mail,"  she  said.  "  It  came 
some  time  ago,  but  there  was  a  mistake  through  its 
not  being  addressed  to  the  hotel." 

Mrs.  Keith  took  the  letters  and  gave  Mrs.  Ashborne 
an  English  newspaper,  but  the  girl  went  on  :  "  The  bob- 
cat has  torn  a  hole  in  the  basket  and  I'm  afraid  it's 
trying  to  get  at  the  mink." 

"  Tell  some  of  the  hotel  people  to  take  it  out  at  once 
and  see  that  the  basket  is  sent  to  be  mended." 

The  girl  withdrew  and  Mrs.  Ashborne  looked  up. 
"  Did  I  hear  aright  ?     She  said  a  bob-cat." 

"  You  did.  I  am  making  a  collection  of  the  smaller 
American  animals,  and  a  bob-cat  is  something  like  a 
big  English  ferret.  It  has  high  hindquarters  and  walks 
with  a  curious  jump,  which  I  suppose  is  why  it  got  its 
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name.  I'm  not  sure  it  lives  in  Canada,  and  an  Ameri- 
can got  this  one  for  me.  I  fmd  natural  history  inter- 
esting." 

Margaret  Keith  was  known  to  be  eccentric,  and  her 
compa  lion  laughed.  "  I  should  imagine  you  found  it 
expensive,  and  aren't  some  of  the  creatures  savage  ?  " 

"  Milliccnt  looks  after  them,  and  I  always  beat  the 
sellers  down.  Fortunately,  I  can  afford  to  indulge  in 
my  caprices,  and  you  can  consider  this  my  latf;st  fad 
if  you  like.  I  am  subject  to  no  claims,  and  my  means 
are  hardly  large  enough  to  make  me  an  object  of  interest 
to  sycophantic  relatives." 

"  Is  your  companion  fond  of  attending  to  wild  ani- 
mals ?  "  Mrs.  Ashborne  inquired.  "  I  have  wondorod 
where  you  got  her.  You  have  had  a  number,  but  she 
is  different  from  the  rest." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  she  is  too  good  for  the  post  ?  " 
Mrs.  Keith  suggested.  "  However.  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  she  is  Eustace  Graham's  daughter ;  you 
must  have  heard  of  him." 

"  Eustace  Graham  ?  Wasn't  he  in  rather  bad 
odour  ? — only  tolerated  on  the  fringe  of  society  ?  I 
seem  to  recollect  some  curious  tales  about  him." 

"  Latterly  he  was  outside  the  fringe  ;  indeed,  I  don't 
know  how  he  kept  on  his  feet  so  long,  but  he  went  down- 
hill fast  towards  the  end.  A  plucker  of  plump  pigeons, 
an  expensive  friend  to  smart  young  subalterns  and 
boys  about  town.  Cards,  bets,  loans  arranged,  and 
that  kind  u!  thing !  All  the  same,  he  had  his  good 
points  when  I  first  knew  him." 

"  But  after  such  a  Ufe  as  his  daughter  must  have  led, 
do  you  consider  her  a  suitable  person  to  take  about 
with  you  ?  What  do  your  friends  think  ?  They  have 
to  receive  her  now  and  then." 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  have  much  cause  to  respect  my 
friends'  opinions,  and  I'm  not  afraid    f  the  girl's  con- 
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taminating  me,"  Mrs.  Keith  replied.  "  Besides.  Milli- 
cent,  who  lost  her  mother  early,  lived  with  her  aunts 
until  a  few  months  before  her  father's  death.  I  expect 
Eustace  felt  m  ..  embarrassed  than  grateful  when  she 
came  to  *ake  care  of  him,  but,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
would  see  that  none  of  the  taint  of  his  surroundings 
rested  on  the  girl.  He  did  wrong,  but  I  think  he  paid 
for  it,  and  it  is  better  to  be  charitable." 

She  broke  off,  and  glanced  down  at  the  big  liner  with 
cream-coloured  funnel  that  was  slowly  swinging  across 
the  stream  as  she  resumed  :  "  I  must  send  Millicent  to 
buy  our  tickets  for  Montreal.  The  hotel  will  be  crowded 
before  long  with  that  steamer's  noisy  passengers." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  Captain  Sedgwick, 
who  brought  you  your  letters  ?  "  her  companion 
asked 

"  Not  much.  Distinguished  himself  somewhere  and 
holds  a  Government  post  in  a  West  African  colony. 
Came  home  on  furlough,  and  seems  to  have  had  some 
part  in  the  state  functions  here.  I'm  incUned  to  think 
he's  a  soldier  of  fortune  ;  a  man  with  a  humble  begin- 
ning, determined  to  get  on." 

"  Isn't  that  Mrs.  Chudleigh  he's  now  talking  to  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ashborne  was  short-sighted,  but  Margaret 
Keith's  eyes  were  better,  and  she  noticed  the  stylish 
woman  whom  Sedgwick  had  joined. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  A  widow,  I  believe,  though  one 
would  not  suspect  it  from  her  clothes.  She  seems  to 
know  some  of  my  friends,  but  I  met  her  here  for  tne  first 
time  a  few  days  ago." 

"She  married  very  young  and  her  husband,  who 
died  in  a  few  years,  left  her  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  he 
was  a  merchant  in  Calcutta.  She's  too  smart  and  ad- 
vanced for  my  taste,  but  her  people  have  some  stand- 
ing. It  looks  as  if  she  were  attracted  by  Sedgwick ; 
she's  undoubtedly  g:-        .    to  him." 
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"Then  it's  an  opportunity  he   won't   miss, 
man's  an  .ulvonturtr." 

Sedgwick  and  his  companion  passed  out  of  sight,  and 
Mrs.  Ashborne  opened  the  Morning  Post,  from  which 
she  presently  looked  up. 

"  •  A  marriage— between  Blanche  Newcombe  and 
Captain  Challoner— at  Thornton  Holme,  in  Shrop- 
shire,' "  she  read  out.     "  Do  you  know  the  bride  ?  " 

"  I  know  Bertram  Challoner  better,"  Mrs  Keith  re- 
plied, and  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  musing  on 
former  days.  Then  she  went  on  :  "  His  mother  was  an 
old  friend  of  mine  ;  a  woma. .  of  imagination,  with  strong 
artistic  tastes,  and  Bertram  resembles  her.  It  was  his 
father,  the  Colonel,  who  forced  him  into  the  army,  and 
I'm  somewhat  astonished  that  he  has  done  so  well." 

"  They  were  all  soldiers,  I  understnad.  But  wasn't 
there  some  scandal  about  a  cousin  ?  " 

"  Richard  Blake  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Keith,  making  room 
for  Millicent  Graham,  her  companion,  who  rejoined 
them.  "  It's  getting  an  old  story,  and  I  always  found 
it  puzzling.  So  far  as  one  could  judge,  Dick  Blake 
should  have  made  an  excellent  officer  ;  his  mother,  the 
Colonel's  sister,  was  true  to  the  Challoner  strain,  his 
father  a  reckless  Irish  sportsman." 

"  But  what  was  the  story  ?    I  haven't  heard  it." 

"After  Blake  br».;ke  his  neck  when  hunting,  the 
Colonel  brought  Dick  up  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
sent  him  into  the  army.  He  became  a  sapper,  and, 
entering  the  Indian  service,  met  his  cousin,  Bertram, 
who  was  in  the  line,  somewhere  on  the  frontier.  They 
were  both  bcwt  with  an  expedition  into  the  hills,  and 
there  was  a  night  attac'c.  It  was  important  that  an 
advanced  post  sh(  uld  bo  defended,  and  Dick  had  laid 
out  the  trenches.  In  the  middle  of  the  fight  an  officer 
lost  his  nerve,  the  position  was  stormed,  and  the  ex- 
pedition terribly  cut  up.    Owing  to  the  darkness  and 
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confusion  there  was  a  doubt  about  who  had  led  the 
retreat,  but  Dick  was  blamed  and  made  no  defence. 
In  spite  of  this,  he  was  accquittcd  at  the  inquiry,  per- 
haps because  he  was  a  favourite  and  Colonel  Chalioner 
was  well  known  upon  the  frontier,  but  the  opinion  of 
the  mess  was  against  him.  He  left  the  service  and  the 
Challoners  never  speak  of  him." 

"  I  once  met  Lieutenant  Blake,"  Millicent  broke  in 
with  a  flush  in  her  face.  "  Though  he  only  spoke  a 
word  or  two  to  me,  he  did  a  very  chivalrous  thing  ;  one 
that  needed  courage  and  coolness.  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  he  could  be  a  coward." 

"  So  do  I,"  Mrs.  Keith  agreed.  "  Still  I  must  say 
that  I  haven't  seen  him  since  he  was  a  boy." 

"  I  met  him  once,"  said  Mrs.  Ashborne.  "  There 
was  a  man  in  the  hotel  yesterday  who  strongly 
reminded  me  of  him,  but  I  think  he  mast  have  left 
last  night." 

"  I  have  forgotten  my  letters,  but  I  know  from  whom 
they  come,  and  they'll  no  doubt  give  me  some  news 
of  the  wedding,"  Mrs.  Keith  remarked,  and  while  she 
opened  them  Millicent  at  looking  down  on  the  glisten- 
ing river  with  her  thoughts  fa    away. 

She  was  reconstructing  a  scene  from  the  past,  and  she 
could  picture  with  vivid  distinctness  the  small,  untidy 
diawing-room  of  a  London  fiat,  in  which  she  sat,  alone 
and  half-dismayed,  one  evening  soon  after  she  had 
joined  her  father.  A  few  beautiful  objects  of  art  were 
scattered  amongst  the  shabby  furniture  ;  there  were 
stains  of  wine  on  the  fine  Eastern  rug,  an  inlaid  table 
was  scrapcfl  and  damaged,  and  one  chair  Lad  a  broken 
leg.  All  she  saw  spoke  of  neglect  and  vanished  pros- 
perity. Hoarse  voices  and  loud  laughter  came  from 
an  adjoining  room  and  a  smell  of  cigar  smoke  accom- 
panied them.  Sitting  at  the  piano,  she  restlessly 
turned  over  some  music  and  now  and  then  played  a 
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few  bars  to  divert  her  troubled  thoughts.  Until  a 
few  weeks  before  she  had  led  a  peaceful  life  in  the 
country,  and  the  finding  her  father  of  such  doubtful 
character  and  habits  had  been  a  painful  surprise. 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  violent  opening  of  the 
door  and  a  group  of  excited  men  burst  into  the  room. 
They  were  shouting  with  laughter  at  a  joke  which  made 
her  blush,  and  one  dragged  a  companion  in  by  the  arm. 
Another,  breaking  off  from  rude  horse-play,  came  to- 
wards her  with  a  drunken  leer.  She  shrank  from  his 
hot  face  and  wine-laden  breath  as  she  drew  back,  won- 
dering how  she  could  reach  her  father,  who  stood  in 
the  doorway  trying  to  restrain  his  guests.  Then  a 
young  man  sprang  forward,  with  disgust  and  anger 
in  his  brown  face,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  safe.  He 
looked  clean  and  wholesome  by  contrast  with  the  rest 
and  his  movements  were  swift  and  athletic. 

Millicent  could  remember  him  very  well,  for  she  had 
often  thought  of  Lieutenant  Blake  with  gratitude. 
Just  as  the  tipsy  gallant  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
seize  her,  the  electric  light  went  out ;  there  was  a  brief 
scuffle  in  the  darkness,  the  door  banged,  and  when  the 
light  flashed  up  again  only  Blake  and  her  father  were  in 
the  room.  Afterwards  her  father  told  her  with  a  look 
of  shame  in  his  handsome,  dissipated  face,  that  he  had 
been  afraid  of  something  of  the  kind  happening  and 
she  must  leave  him.  Millicent  refused,  for  worn  as  he 
was  by  many  excesses,  his  health  was  breaking  down 
and  when  he  fell  ill  she  nursed  him  until  he  died.  She 
had  not  seen  Lieutenant  Blake  since. 

By  and  by  Mrs.  Keith's  voice  broke  in  upon  her 
recollections.  "  It's  possible  we  may  see  Bertram  and 
the  new  Mrs.  Challoner.  She  is  going  out  with  him,  but 
they  are  to  travel  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  route  and 
spend  some  time  in  Japan  before  proceeding  to  his 
Indian  station."    Referring  to  the  date  of  her  letter  she 
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resumed,  "  They  may  have  caught  the  boat  that  has 
just  come  in  ;  she's  one  of  the  railway  Empresses,  and 
there's  an  Allan  liner  due  to-morrow.  Now  I  think 
we'll  go  to  the  hotel  and  trj'  to  get  a  list  of  the  passen- 
gers." 

She  rose  and  they  walked  slowly  back  along  the 
avenue. 


CHAPTER  II 

MILLICENT  RENEWS  AN  ACQUAINTANCE 

DUSK  was  faUing  on  the  broad  river,  and  the  bold 
ndge  behind  the  city  stood  out  sharp  and  black 
against  a  fading  gleam  in  the  western  sky,  when  Richard 
Blake  hurried  along  the  wharf.    Close  at  hand  a  big 
sidewhec  1  steamer,  spotlessly  white,  with  tiers  of  decks 
that  towered  above  the  sheds  and  blazed  with  light 
was  receiving  the  last  of  her  passengers,  and  .     reach- 
ing the  gangway  Blake  stood  aside  to  let  an  ela.rly  lady 
pass     She  was  foUowed  by  her  maid  and  a  girl  whose 
face  he  could  not  see.     It  was  a  few  minutes  after  the 
sailing  time,  and  as  the  lady  stepped  on  board  a  rope 
fell  with  a  splash.    There  was  a  shout  of  warning  as  the 
bows  caught  by  the  current,  began  to  swing  out  into 
the  stream  and  the  end  of  the  gangway  slipped  along 
the  edge  of  the  wharf.     It  threatened  to  fall  into  the 
river,  the  girl  was  not  on  board  yet.  and  Blake  leaped 
upon  the  plank.    Seizing  her  shoulder,  he  drove  her 
forward  untU  a  seaman,  reaching  out.  drew  her  safe  on 
deck     Then  the  paddles  splashed  and  as  the  boat 
forged  out  into  the  stream,  the  girl  turned  and  thanked 
Blake.     He  could  not  see  her  clearly,  because  an  over- 
arching deck  cast  a  shadow  upon  her  face 

"  Glad  to  have  been  of  assistance,  but  I  don't  think 
you  could  have  fallen  in."  he  said.  "  The  guy-rope 
they  had  on  the  gangway  might  have  held  it  up  " 
Turning  away,  he  entered  the  smoke-room,  where  he 
spent  a  while  over  an  English  newspaper  that  devoted 
some  space  to  social  functions  and  the  doings  of  people 
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of  importance,  noticing  once  or  twice,  with  a  curious 
smile,  mention  of  names  he  knew.  He  had  the  gift 
of  making  friends,  and  before  he  went  to  India  had  met 
a  number  of  men  and  women  of  note  who  had  been  dis- 
posed to  Hke  him.  Then  he  had  won  the  good  opinion 
of  responsible  officers  on  the  turbulent  frontier  and 
made  acquaintances  that  might  have  been  valu- 
able. Now,  however,  he  had  done  with  all  that ;  he 
was  banished  from  the  world  they  moved  in,  and  if  they 
ever  remembered  him  it  was,  no  doubt,  as  one  who  had 
gone  under. 

Shaking  off  these  thoughts,  he  joined  some  Americans 
in  a  game  of  cards,  and  it  was  late  at  night  when  he 
went  out  into  the  moonhght  as  the  boat  steamed  up 
Lake  St.  Peter.  A  long  plume  of  smoke  trailed  across 
the  cloudless  sky,  the  water  glistened  with  silvery 
radiance,  and,  looking  over  the  wide  expanse,  he  could 
see  dark  trees  etched  faintly  on  the  blue  horizon. 
Ahead  the  hghts  of  Three  Rivers  twinkled  among  square, 
black  blocks  of  houses  and  tall  sawmill  stacks. 

A  few  passengers  were  strolling  about,  but  the  Eng- 
lish newspaper  had  made  him  restless  and  to  wish  to 
be  alone,  so,  descending  to  a  quieter  deck,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  girl  he  had  assisted  sitting  in  a  can- 
vas chair  near  the  rail.  Close  by  stood  several  large 
baskets  from  whi  h  there  rose  an  angry  snarling. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  he  asked  with  the  careless  abrupt- 
ness which  usually  characterized  him.  "  With  your 
permission."  He  raised  a  hd,  while  the  girl  watched 
him  with  amusement. 

"  Looks  like  a  menagerie  on  a  small  scale,"  he  re- 
marked.    "  Are  these  animals  yours  ?  ' 

"  No,"  she  answered  ;  "  they  belong  to  Mrs.  Keith." 

"  Mrs.  Keith  ?  "  he  said  sharply.  "  The  lady  I  saw 
at  the  Frontetuzc  with  the  autocratic  manners  and  a 
Roman  nose  ?     It's  curious,  but  she  reminds  me  of 
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somebody  I  knew  and  the  name's  the  same.    I  wonder 

He  broke  off,  and  Milliccnt  Graham  studied  him  as 
he  stood  in  the  moonlight.  .She  did  not  think  he 
recognized  her  and  perhaps  he  was  hardly  justified 
in  supposing  that  his  timely  aid  at  the  gangway  dis- 
pensed with  the  need  for  an  introduction,  but  she 
hked  his  looks,  which  she  remembered  well.  She  had 
no  fear  of  this  man's  presuming  too  far;  he  had  a 
humorous,  good-natured  air  and  his  surprise  when 
she  mentioned  Mrs.  Keith  had  roused  her  interest. 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "I  believe  it  was  my  employer 
you  knew." 

He  did  not  follo^v  this  lead,  but  asked  :  "  Are  you 
supposed  to  sit  up  all  night  and  watch  the  animals 
for  her  ?  " 

"  Only  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  steamboat  people 
refused  to  have  them  in  the  saloon,  and  the  maid  should 
have  relieved  me.  She  was  tired,  however,  with 
packing  and  running  errands  all  day,  and  I  thought 
I'd  let   her  sleep   a  while." 

"  Then  it  can't  be  much  of  an  intrusion  if  I  try  to 
make  you  more  comfortable.  Let  me  move  your  chair 
nearer  the  deckhouse,  where  you'll  be  out  of  the  wind  • 
but  I'll  first  see  if  I  can  find  another  rug." 

He  left  her  without  waiting  for  a  reply  and,  returning 
with  a  rug,  placed  her  chair  in  a  sheltered  spot,  after 
which  he  leaned  against  the  rails. 
^^  "  So  you  are  Mrs.  Keith's  companion,"  he  remarked. 
"  It  strikes  me  as  rather  unfeeling  of  her  to  keep  you 
here  in  the  cold."  He  indicated  the  baskets.  "  But 
what's  her  object  in  buying  these  creatures  ?  " 

"  Caprice."  said  MiUicent,  smiling.  "  Some  of  them 
are  savage,  and  they  cost  a  good  deal.  I  can't  imagine 
what  she  means  to  do  wit!  them,  and  I  don't  think  she 
knows.    One  of  them,  however,  has  been  growling  all 
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day,  and  as  it's  apparently  unwell  it  mustn't  be  neg- 
lected." 

"  If  it  growls  any  more,  I'll  feel  tempted  to  turn  yon- 
der hose  upon  it  or  try  some  other  drastic  remedy." 

"  Please  don't !  "  cried  Millicent  in  alarm.  "  But 
you  mustn't  think  Mrs.  Keith  is  inconsiderate.  I  have 
much  to  thank  her  for,  but  she  gets  very  enthusiastic 
over  her  hobbies." 

"  Do  you  know  if  she  ever  goes  down  to  a  httle  place 
in  Shropshire  ?  " 

"  She  does  ;  I  have  been  with  her.  Once  she  took 
me  to  your  old  home."  Then  the  colour  crept  into 
Millicent's  face.  "  You  don't  seem  to  remember  me, 
Lieutenant  Blake." 

Blake,  who  had  learned  self-control,  did  not  start, 
though  he  came  near  doing  so  as  he  recalled  a  scene 
he  had  taken  part  in  some  years  earlier.  He  had  just 
risen  from  a  dining -table,  where  the  talk  had  been  of 
favourite  dancers  and  the  turf,  and  the  wine  had  cir- 
culated too  freely,  and  entered  a  small  drawing-room 
with  several  men  whom  his  host  was  assisting  in  a 
career  of  dissipation.  As  they  came  in  a  girl  rose  from 
the  piano  and  on  seeing  her  Blake  felt  a  sense  of 
awkwardness  and  shame.  She  looked  very  fresh  and 
pr"tty,  untainted,  he  thought,  by  her  surroundings,  and 
the  annoyance  in  her  father's  face  suggested  that  he 
had  not  expected  to  find  her  there.  Blake  saw  that  she 
shrank  from  his  noisy  companions  in  alarm.  One  of 
them,  who  had  drunk  too  deep,  not  noticing  that  she 
was  startled  and  imagining  that  she  was  a  fit  subject 
for  rough  gallantry,  pursued  her  as  she  tried  to  escape, 
but  Blake  with  a  quick  movement  reached  a  switch 
and  cut  off  the  light.  Next  moment  he  seized  the 
offender  aT^d  hustled  him  out  of  the  room.  He  had 
saved  an  awkward  situation  and  was  afterwards 
thanked  by  the  man  he  had  roughly  handled. 
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It  would  have  been  inexcusable  if  I  had  forgotten 
you.  '  he  answered  with  a  smile.  "  Still.  I  couldn't 
quite  place  you  until  a  few  moments  ago.  when  you 
faced  the  light.  But  you  were  wrong  in  one  thing  • 
1  m  no  longer  Lieutenant  Blake."  ' 

She  appreciated  the  frankness  which  had  prompted 
this  warning  and  saw  that  she  had  made  a  tactless 
blunder,  but  she  looked  at  him  steadily 

"  I  forgot,"  she  said ;    "  forgive  me.     I  heard  of— 
what  happened  in  India— but  I  felt  that  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake."    She  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
1  think  so  now. 

Blake  made  a  sudden  movement,  and  then  leaned 
back  agamst  the  rails.  "  I'm  afraid  that  an  acquain- 
tance which  lasted  three  or  four  minutes  could  hardlv 
enable  you  to  judge  ;  first  impressions  are  often  wrong 
you  know.  Anyhow,  I  don't  complain  of  the  opinion 
ot  gentlemen  who  knew  more  about  me  " 

MiUicent  saw  that  the  subject  must  be  dropped  and 
resummg.  said:  "  At  our  first  meeting  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  you,  and  you  gave  me  none  to-night 
Its  cunous  that  while  I've  only  met  you  twice   on 

n^pl^''^'^".'  yo"  turned  up  just  when  you  iere 
needed.     Is  it  a  habit  of  yours  ?  " 

"  That's  a  flattering  thing  to  hint.    The  man  who's 
always  on  hand  when  he's  wanted  is  an  estimable  p^r-  ■ 

Tiike  ^tftude!^'  ""  ""^  ""  *^^*  ^-  ^-'*  -- 
"  One  ought  to  like  it.    It's  supposed  to  be  rare 
but  on  the  whole.  T  ha-zen't  found  that  so."  ' 

He  studied  her  with  an  interest  wh^ch  she  noticed 
but  could  not  resent.  The  girl  had  changed  and  gahed 
something  since  their  first  meeting,  and  he  thS  it 
was  a  knowledge  of  the  world.^  She  was    he  fel 
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neither  tainted  nor  hardened  by  what  she  had  learned, 
but  her  fresh  childish  look  which  suggested  ignorance 
of  evil  had  gone  and  could  not  come  back.  Indeed, 
he  wondered  how  she  had  preserved  it  in  her  father's 
house.  This  v/as  net  a  matter  he  could  touch  upon, 
but  by  and  by  she  referred  to  it. 

"  I  imagine,"  she  said  shyly,  "  that  on  the  evening 
when  you  came  to  my  rescue  in  London  you  were  sur- 
prised to  find  me— so  unprepared;  so  incapable  of 
dealing  with  the  situation." 

"  That  is  true,"  Blake  answered  with  sorfie  awkward- 
ness. "  A  bachelor  dinner,  you  know,  after  a  big  raci 
meeting  at  which  we  had  backed  several  winners ! 
One  has  to  make  allowances." 

Millicent  smiled  rather  bitterly.  "  You  may  guess 
that  I  had  to  make  them  often  in  those  days,  but  it  was 
on  the  evening  we  were  speaking  of  that  my  eyes  were 
first  opened,  and  I  was  startled.  But  you  must  under- 
stand that  it  was  not  by  my  father's  wish  I  came  to 
London  and  stayed  with  him— until  the  end.  He 
urged  me  to  go  away,  but  his  health  had  broken 
down  and  he  had  no  one  else  to  care  for  him.  When 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  get  about  everybody  de- 
serted him,  and  he  felt  it." 

Blake  was  stirred  to  compassion.  Graham  had,  no 
doubt,  suffered  nothing  he  had  not  deserved,  but  the 
man  had  once  been  a  social  favourite,  and  it  was  pain- 
ful to  think  of  his  dying  alone  in  poverty.  His  ex- 
travagance and  the  shifts  by  which  he  evaded  his 
creditors  were  known,  and  Blake  could  imagine  how 
hard  he  would  be  pressed  when  he  lay  sick  and  helpless. 
It  must  have  been  a  harrowing  experience  for  a  young 
girl  to  nurse  him  and  at  the  same  time  to  grapple  with 
financial  difficulties. 

^^  "  I  was  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  his  death,"  he  said. 
"  Your  father  was  once  a  very  good  friend  to  me.    But. 
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If  I  may  ask.  how  ^vas  it  he  let  you  come  to  his  flat  ?  " 
I  forced  myself  upon  him,"  Millicent  answered 
with  a  grateful  glance.  "  My  mother  died  long  ago 
and  her  unmarried  sisters  took  care  of  me  Thfv 
lived  very  simply  in  a  small  secluded  country  house^ 
two  old-fashioned  Evangelicals,  gentle  but^austere' 
studying  small  economies,  giving  all  they  could  away' 
In  winter  we  embroidered  for  missionary  bazaire  • 
m  summer  we  spent  the  days  in  a  q4t  wS 
garden     It  was  all  very  peaceful,  but  I  ^ew  reTtfess 

TiltTll^'^'f  i!^'*  T  '""''''''^  health  was  fXg 
I  felt  I  must  go  to  him.    My  aunts  were  grieved  and 

stirred  by  troubled  memories  and  perhaos  er,rr>„r 
aged  by  the  sympathy  he  showed,  sheM  spote  n  „n 

P I2;        >  ^"1-  '"■""Sht  up,  subject  to  wholesome 

^Tr"^l  '■^"^""S.  "  such  surroundings  7s  she 
had  described,  must  have  suffered  a  rrn»l  ^wiT    i 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  sSty  oTThelSes^^'S 
gambles  who  frequented  her  father's  flat 

.onge't'eled%""\'^'™,fr  ""'  *"  ^™  -«  - 

ha^  ^£:gti  sS^e-vieitrtrs  "x^"  '^- ' 

sensitive,  and  I  think  the  Snce  tlev^m^us?  iT"^ 
noticed  in  me  would  have  jairtd  on  the!  I  shonH 
have  brought  something  ien  ir.to  tS'Worij'^ 
lire.  It  wa=  too  ate  to  rofnm  •  t  k^^  *  ""wonaiy 
path  I  had  cho,sen.''  '    ^  ^^^  *°  ^^"^^  ^^^ 

Blake  mused  a  while,  watching  the  li^hf*;  nf  ti 
Rivers  fade  astern  and  the  brofd  white  wake  o^^'^^' 
paddles  stream  back  across  the  glassy  suSe  o    the 
ake.    The  girl  must  have  learned  much  nf \, 
fa..ngs  since  she  left  her  shXredTome!' b'u? h^ 
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thought  the  swt^tness  of  character  which  could  not 
be  spoiled  by  knowledge  of  evil  was  greatly  to  be 
admired.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  action  and  not 
a  philosopher. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  appreciate  your  letting  me  talk 
to  you,  but  it's  cold  and  getting  late,  and  you  have 
sat  on  deck  long  enough.  I'll  see  that  somebody 
looks  after  the  animals." 

Millicent  felt  dubious,  though  she  was  sleepy  and 
tired.  "  If  anything  happened  to  her  pets,  Mrs.  Keith 
would  not  forgive  me." 

"  I'll  engage  that  something  will  happen  to  some  of 
them  very  soon  unless  you  promise  to  go  to  your 
room."  Blake  said,  laughing.    Then  he  called  a  deck- 
hand.    "  What  have  you  to  do  ?  " 
I'  Stand  here  until  the  watch  is  changed." 
"  Then  you  can  keep  an  eye  on  these  baskets.     If 
any  of  the  beasts  inside  them  makes  an  alarming  noise 
send  to  my  room ;  the  second,  forward,  port  side.' 
Look  me  up  before  we  get  to  Montreal." 

"  That's  aU  right."  said  the  man,  and  Blake  held 
out  his  hand  to  Millicent  as  she  rose. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  you  can  go  to  rest  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

She  left  him  with  a  word  of  thanks,  wondering  whether 
she  had  been  indiscreet,  and  why  she  had  told  him  so 
much.  She  knew  nothing  to  his  advantage  except 
one  chivalrous  action,  and  she  had  not  desired  to  arouse 
his  pity,  but  he  had  an  honest  face  and  had  shown 
an  understanding  sympathy  which  touched  her,  be- 
cause she  had  seldom  experienced  it.  He  had  left 
the  army  with  a  stain  upon  his  name,  but  she  shrank 
from  judging  harshly  and  felt  that  he  had  not  merited 
his  disgrace.  Then  she  forgot  him  and  went  to  sleep. 
Blake  stayed  on  deck  some  time,  thinking  about 
her,  but  presently  decided  that  this  was  an  unprofitable 
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occupation.  He  was  a  marked  man,  with  a  lonely 
road  to  travel,  and,  though  he  found  some  amusement 
by  the  way,  it  led  him  apart  from  the  society  of  women 
of  the  kind  he  most  cared  for. 
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THE   COUSINS 

DINNER  was  over  at  the  Windsor  in  Montreal, 
and  Mrs.  Keith;  v.ho  found  the  big  hotel  rather 
noijy  and  uncomfortably  warm,  was  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Ashborne  in  the  square  between  it  and  St.  Catharine's 
Street.  A  cool  air  blew  uphill  from  the  river  and  the 
patch  of  grass  with  its  fringe  of  small,  dusty  trees  had  a 
certain  picturesqueness  in  the  twilight.  Above  it  the 
wooded  crest  of  the  mountain  rose  darkly  against  the 
evening  sky ;  lights  glittered  behind  the  network  of 
thiu  branches  and  fluttering  leaves  along  the  sidewalk, 
and  the  dome  of  ihe  cathedral  bulked  huge  and  shadowy 
across  the  square.  Down  hill,  towards  St.  James's,  rose 
towering  buildings,  with  the  rough-hewn  front  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  depot  prominent  among  them,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  clanging  of  street  cars  and  the 
tolling  of  locomotive  bells.  Once  or  twice,  however, 
when  the  throb  of  the  traffic  momentarily  subsided, 
music  rose  faint  and  sweet  from  the  cathedral,  and  Mrs. 
Keith,  who  heard  the  uplifted  voices  and  knew  what 
they  sang,  turned  to  listen.  She  had  heard  them  be- 
fore, through  her  open  window  in  the  early  morning 
when  the  city  was  silent  and  its  busy  toilers  slept,  and 
now  it  seemed  to  her  appropriate  that  the  voices  could 
not  be  wholly  drowned  by  its  hoarse  commercial 
clamour. 

The  square  served  as  a  cool  retreat  for  the  inhabitants 
of  crowded  tenements  and  those  who  had  nowhere  else 
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to  go,  but  Margaret  Keith  was  not  fastidious  about  her 
company.  Slie  was  interested  in  tlie  unkempt  emi- 
grants who.  waitmg  for  a  Westbound  train,  lay  upon  the 
grass  surrounded  by  their  tired  cliildren,  and  she  had 
sent  Milhcent  down  the  street  to  buy  fruit  to  distribute 
among  the  travellers  ;  she  liked  to  watch  the  French 
Canadian  girls  who  slipped  quietly  up  the  broad  cathe- 

i^u?!i  •'^^''y  '''^'^  *^^  daughters  of  tlic  rank  and 
hie  but  their  movements  were  graceful  and  thev  were 
tastefully  dressed.     Then  the  blue-shirted.  sinewy  men 
who  strolled  past,  smoking,  roused  her  curiosity.     Thev 
had  not  acquired  their  free,  springy  stride  in  the  cities  • 
these  were  adventurers  who  had  met  with  strantre  ex- 
periences in  the  frozen  North  and  the  lonely  West 
ri?T  ""l}^!"^  ^"""^  ^""'^  '^^^s  ^»d  ^  predatory  air.  but 
Jn  1?  wt  *°  *n^''  i"*^'"'*-     Margaret  Keith  liked 
to  watch  them  all  and  speculate  about  their  mode  of 
life  ;   that  pleasure  could  still  be  enjoyed,  though  as 
she  sometimes  told  herself  with  humorous  resignation 
she  could  no  longer  take  a  ^'e^'  active  part  in  things' 
By  and  by.  however,  something  that  appealed  to  her 
m  a  more  direct  and  personal  way  occurred,  for  a  man 
came  down  the  steps  of  the  Windsor  and  crossed  the 
well-hghted  s  reet  with  a  very  pretty  English  girl.     He 
carried  himself  well  and  had  the  look  of  a  soldier  his 
iiffure  was  finely  proportioned,  but  his  handsome  face 
suggested  sensibility  rather  than  decision  of  character 
and  his  eyes  were  dreamy.    His  companion,  so  far 

f^A^^-  P'*?  '°"^^  ^^^S^  by  her  smiling  glance  as  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  when  they  left  the  sidewa  k 
was  proud  of  and  much  in  love  with  him. 

Whom  are  you  looking  at  so  hard  ?  "  Mrs   Ash- 
borne  inquired. 

Kpif?'*''T>,  ?^"''"e^  ^"d    his   bride."   said    Mrs. 
Ke.th.       They  re  commg  towards  us  yonder." 
Then  a  curious  thing  happened,  for  a  man  who  was 
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crossing  the  street  seemed  to  see  the  Challoners  and 
tummg  suddenly,  stepped  back  behind  a  passing  cab 
They  had  their  backs  to  him  when  he  went  on.  but 
he  looked  round,  as  if  to  make  sure  he  had  not  been 
observed  before  he  entered  the  hotel. 

"  That  was  strange."  said  Mrs.  Ashborne.  "  It 
looked  as  if  the  fellow  didn't  want  to  meet  our  friends. 
Who  can  he  be  ? 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  Mrs.  Keith  rejoined.  "  I  think 
I  ve  seen  him  somewhere,  but  that's  all  I  know  " 

Looking  round  as  Millicent  joined  them,  she  noticed 
her  puzzled  expression.  The  girl  had  obviously  seen 
the  stranger  s  action,  but  Mrs.  Keith  did  not  wish  to 
pursue  the  subject  then.  Next  moment  Challoner 
came  up  and  greeted  her  heartily,  whUe  his  wife  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Ashborne. 

"  We  only  arrived  this  afternoon  and  must  have 
missed  you  at  dinner."  he  said.  "  We  may  go  W^est 
to-niorrow,  though  we  haven't  decided  yet  I've  no 
doubt  we  shall  see  you  again  to-night  or  at  breakfast  " 
After  a  few  pleasant  words  the  Challoners  passed  on 
and  Mrs.  Keith  looked  after  them  thoughtfully 

13ertram  has  changed  in  the  last  few  years,"  she 
said.  I  heard  he  had  malaria  in  India,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  it.  but  he  shows  signs  of  his  mother's  dc- 
icacy.  She  was  not  strong,  and  I  always  thought  he 
had  her  highly-strung  nervous  temperament,  though 
he  must  hav3  learned  to  control  it  in  the  army  " 

c  .■  fi  ^^^''i?"^*  ^^""^  ^""^  ^"  ^"^ess  the  doctors  were 
satisfied  with  him."  said  Mrs.  Ashborne. 

That's  true,  but  both  mental  and  physical  traits 
have  a  way  of  lying  dormant  while  we're  young  and  of 
developing  later.  Bertram  has  shown  himself  a  cap- 
able oificer.  but  to  my  mind,  he  looked  more  like  a 
soidicr  when  he  was  at  Sandhurst  than  he  does  now  " 
A  few  mmutes  later  Mrs.  Chudleigh  came  out  of  the 
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hotel  with  Sedgwick  and  stopped  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Keith. 

"  I  came  up  by  the  last  train  and  heard  that  you 
were  here.  Captain  Sedgwick  travelled  with  me,  but 
he's  going  on  to  Toronto  to-morrow.  I  suppose'  you 
have  seen  the  Challoners  ?  Such  a  number  of  English 
people  m  the  town  !  But  isn't  this  a  curious  place  to 
spend  the  evening  ?  " 

''It's  cool,"  said  Mrs.  Keith.     "  I  like  fresh  air  " 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  glanced  towards  Milliccnt.  who  was 
distnbutmg  a  basket  of  peaches  among  a  group  of 
untidy,  emigrant  children. 

"    That's  a  charming  picture,  isn't  it  ?   Miss  Graham 
tits  tne  part  very  weU,  but  I  suppose  you're  respon- 

There  was  a  cneer  in  her  tone  and  Sedgwick  broke 
m  :^  Miss  Graham's  a  very  nice  girl ;  you  can  sec  that 
shes  sorry  for  the  dirty  little  beggars.  They  don't 
look  as  if  they'd  had  a  happy  time,  and  a  liner's  crowded 
steerage  isn  t  a  luxurious  place." 

"  Since  you  feel  so  pitiful,  it  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose  if  you  gave  them  something,"  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
rejomed.  ^ 

,    "  A  good  idea  !  "  said  Sedgwick  coolly.     "  I'U  carry 

He  crossed  the   grass   and   scattered   a  few  small 
coins  among  the  children,  who  clustered  round  him 
after  which  he  stood  talking  to  MiUicent,  while  Mrs' 
Chudleigh  watched  him  with  an  impatience  she  did  not 
try  to  hide. 

V.  "J^'^I'  "^^^  ^°^^  ^°^'  Sed^ick,  she  remarked.  "When 
he  has  finished,  we  are  going  into  the  cathedral  to  hear 
the  music  I  m  fond  of  churches,  and  we  spent  the  after- 
noon m  Notre  Dame." 

Mrs.  Ashbome  said  it  was  worth  seeing  and  conversa 
tion  languished  for  the  next  three   or  four  minutes, 
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after  which  Mrs.  Chudleigh  moved  forward  imperi- 
ously -Tid  took  Sedgwick  away.  Mrs.  Keith  turned  to 
he-  cor.!pM.nion  with  an  amused  expression. 

'  I  daresay  yru  noticed  that  he  didn't  mind  keeping 
he    ^vaiting.  " 

'  T  *'v>ii;/tit  he  meant  to  flout  her  when  he  acted  on  her 
suggestion,  and  I  half  expected  something  of  a  scene  " 
said  Mrs.  Ashborne.     "  The  woman  has  a  temper  "' 

Mrs.  Keith  smiled.  "  The  man  is  a  fortune  hunter 
but  he's  takmg  the  right  way.  She's  used  to  admira- 
tion, and  her  other  suitors  have,  no  doubt,  deferred  to 
her.  It's  a  change  to  be  defied  instead  of  courted,  and 
though  ]t  makes  her  angry  I  imagine  it  strengthens  his 
hold,     li  he  shows  his  is  the  firmer  hand,  she'll  give  in  " 

"  You're  taking  it  for  granted  that  she's  in  love  with 
him." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  Mrs.  Keith  replied.  "  He  has  his 
attractions  and  has  done  one  or  two  dashing  things  of 
the  kind  that  catches  the  public  eye.  However  I  have 
some  Enghsh  letters  to  write,  and  I  think  we'u'go  in." 

Next  evening,  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  Challoner 
and  his  wife  leaned  upon  the  rails  of  a  wooden  gallery 
built  out  from  the  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  green  moun- 
tain that  rises  close  behind  Montreal. '  It  is  a  view-point 
that  visitors  frequent,  and  they  gazed  with  appreciation 
at  the  wide  landscape.     Wooded  slopes  led  steeply  down 
to  the  stately  coUeges  of  McGill  and  the  rows  of  pic- 
turesque houses  along  Sherbrook  Avenue  ;   lower  yet 
the  city,  shining  in  the  clear  evening  light,  spread  across 
the  plain,  dominated  by  its  cathedral  dome  and  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame.    Green  squares  with  trees  in 
them  checkered  the  blocks  of  buildings;    along  its 
skirts,  where  a  haze  of  smoke  hung  about  the  wharves 
the  great  river  gleamed  in  a  broad  sUverband.     On  the 
farther  bank  the  plain  ran  on  again,  fading  from  green 
to  grey  and  purple  untU  it  melted  into  the  distance  and 
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the  hills  on  the  Voriuont  frontier  cut.  faintly  blue, 
against  tlio  sky. 

How  bcantifnl  this  world  is  !  "  Challfmrr  rxcIainuHl. 
"  I  have  seen  grander  sights  and  llicre  arc  more  pictur- 
esque cities  than  Montreal— I'm  looking  forward  to 
showing  you  the  work  of  the  Moguls  in  India-hut 
happiness  such  as  I've  had  of  late  casts  a  glamour  over 
everything.  It  wasn't  always  so  wit  h  me  ;  I  'vc  had  my 
bad  houi-s  when  I  was  blind  to  beauty." 

Though    Blanche   Challoner   was    vi-ry   young   and 
much^  in  love,  she  ventured  a  smiling  rebuke. 

"  You  shouldn't  wish  to  remember  them  ;  I'm  afraid, 
Bertram,  there's  a  melancholy  strain  in  you,  and  I 
don't  mean  in  lot  you  indulge  in  it.  Besides,  how  could 
you  have  had  bad  hours  ?  You  have  been  made  nine  h 
of  and  given  everything  you  could  wish  for  since  you 
were  a  boy.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  wonder  how  you 
escaped  from  being  sp(Mled." 

... "  J'^'^^cn  T  joined  it,  I  hated  the  army ;   that  sounds 
like  high  treason,  doesn't  it  ?     However,  I  got  used  to 
tliingo  and  made  art  my  hobby  instead  of  my  vocation 
You  won't  mind  if  I  confess  that  a  view  of  this  kind 
makes  me  long  to  paint  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no  ;  I  intend  to  encourage  you.  You  mustn't 
waste  your  talent.  Wlien  we  stay  among  the  Rockies 
we  wuU  spend  the  days  in  the  most  beautiful  places  we 
can  hnd  and  I  shall  take  my  pleasure  in  watching  you 
at  work.  But  didn't  your  fondness  for  sketching  amuse 
the  mess  ?  " 

"  I  used  to  be  chaffed  about  it  and  repaid  my  tormen- 
tors by  caricaturing  them.  On  the  whole,  they  were 
very  good-natured." 

''  I  e.xpect  they  admired  the  drawings  ;  they  ought 
to  have  done.  You  have  talent.  Indeed,  I  nev'er  quite 
understood  why  you  became  a  soIdicT." 

"  I  think  it  was  from  a  want  of  moral  courage  ;  you 
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Iiavc  seen  lliat  (h'tcrminalinn  is  not  amorif^  my  virttios  " 
ClKiIl.Micr  rcpli.d.     "  It's  as  miirh  to  iJic  purpose  that 
V<'U  don't   know  my  faflicr  wry  well.     Thonf^'li  he's 
fond  of  pi(  Inns,  Ik;  looks  npon  artists  and  poets  as  a 
radier  effeminate  and  irresi)onsihI.;  set,  and  I  must  own 
Ihat  he  lias  met  one  or  two  nnfavonral)lc  specimens 
Tlicn  lie  ronI(hrt  ini,.f,'ine  Ihe  pf)ssil)ihty  of  a  son  of  his 
not  beinf; anxious  to  follow  flu;  family  profc^ssion   and 
knowing  how  my  defection  wcMild  f^'rieve  him,  I  let  him' 
have  Ins  way.     'J-here  has  always  been  a  Clialloner 
lightmg  or  minify'  m  India  since  John  Company's  time  " 
"  TJiey  nnist  have  been  fmc  men  by  their  portraits 
There  s  one-  of  a  Major  Henry  Challoncr  I  fell  in  love 
With.     He  was  with  Ontram,  wasn't  he  ?     You  have 
his  look,  though  there's  a  puzzling  difference.     I  think 
tlicse  men  were  bluffer    and  blunter  than  you  are 
You're  gentler  and  more  sensitive  ;    in  a  way    finer 
drawn." 

"My  sensitiveness  has  not  been  a  blessing"  said 
^       ^ner  soberly, 

^^  it    makes  you    lovable,"   Blanche  declared 

Uv..e  must  have  been  a  certain  nithlessness  about 
those  old  Challoners  wliich  you  couldn't  show      After 
all,  their  pictures  suggest  that  their  courage  was  of  the 
unimaginative,  physical  kind." 
^^  A  shadow  crept  into  Challoner's  face,  but  he  banished 

i  "J  M^^il^PPy  ^"  having  a  wife  who  won't  see  my 
laults.      Then   he   added   humorously:     "After   all 
however,  that's  not  good  for  one." 

Blanche  gave  him  a  tender  smile,  but  he  did  not  see 
It,  tor  he  was  gazing  at  a  man  who  came  down  the  steps 
from  the  neighbouring  cable  railway.  The  new  comer 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  average  height,  and 
strongly  made.  His  face  was  deeply  sunburned  aid  he 
had  eyes  of  a  curious  dark-blue  with  a  twinkle  in  them 
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and  dark  lashes,  though  his  hair  was  fair.  As  he  drew 
nearer,  Blanche  was  ^:ruck  by  something  that  sug- 
gested the  family  hkeness  of  the  Challoners.  He  had 
their  firm  mouth  and  wide  forehead,  but  by  no  means 
their  somewhat  austere  expression.  He  looked  as  if  he 
went  careless  through  hfe  and  could  be  readily  amused. 
Then  he  saw  Bertram,  and,  starting,  made  as  if  he 
would  pass  the  entrance  to  the  gallery,  and  Blanche 
turned  her  surprised  glance  upon  her  husband.  Ber- 
tram's hand  was  tightly  closed  on  the  glasses  he  held 
and  his  face  was  tense  and  flushed,  but  he  stepped  for- 
ward with  a  cry  of  "  Dick  !  " 

The  newcomer  moved  towards  him,  and  Blanche 
knew  he  was  the  man  who  had  brought  dishonour  upon 
her  husband's  family. 

"  This  is  a  fortunate  meeting,"  Bertram  said,  and  his 
voice  was  cordial,  though  rather  strained.  Then  he 
turned  to  his  wife.  "  Blanche,  here's  my  cousin.  Dick 
Blake." 

Blake  showed  no  awkwardness.  Indeed,  on  the 
whole  he  looked  amused,  but  his  face  grew  graver  as  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  C'.>d.lloner. 

"Though  I'm  rather  Lte,  you'll  let  me  wish  you 
happines:>."  he  said.  "I  believe  it  will  be  yours. 
Bertram's  r.  very  good  fellow ;  I  have  much  to  thank 
him  for." 

There  was  a  sincerity  and  a  hint  of  affection  in  his 
tone  which  touched  Blanche.  She  had  been  prepared 
to  suspend  her  judgment  and  be  charitable,  but  she 
found  that  she  pitied  the  man.  He  had  failed  in  his 
duty  in  time  of  stress,  but  he  had  suffered  for  it  and  it 
must  be  hard  to  be  an  outcast.  Blake  saw  her  com- 
passion and  was  moved  by  it. 

"  But  how  did  you  come  here  ?  "  Bertram  asked. 
"  Where  have  you  been  since " 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  Blake  laughed.    "  Since 
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you  surreptitiously  said  good-bye  to  me  at  Pcshawir  > 
Well,  after  that  I  went  to  Penang  and  from  there  to 
Queensland.  Stayed  a  time  at  a  pearl-fishing  station 
among  the  Kanakas,  and  then  cam^  to  England  for  a 
few  months." 

"  But  how  did  you  manage  ?  "  Bertram  inquired 
with  some  diflfidence.  "  It  raises  a  point  you  wouldn't 
let  me  talk  about  at  Peshawur,  but  I've  often  felt  guilty 
because  I  didn't  insist.  Travelling  about  as  you  have 
done  is  expensive." 

"  Not  to  me,"  Blake  rejoined  with  a  twinkle.  "  I've 
turned  adventurer  and  I  have  the  Blake  gift  of  getting 
along  without  money."  He  added  in  an  explanatory 
aside  to  Blanche  :  "  For  two  or  three  generations  we 
kept  open  house,  and  a  full  stable  in  Ireland,  on  a  re- 
venue derived  from  rents  which  were  rarely  paid,  and  if 
I  hadn't  been  too  young  when  a  disaster  gave  the  rsdi- 
tors  their  chance,  I'd  have  given  them  ?.  sporting  run." 

"  But  what  did  you  do  when  you  left  England  ?  " 
Bertram  broke  in. 

"  Went  to  East  Africa  ;  after  that  to  this  country 
where  I  tried  my  hand  at  prairie  farming.  Found  it 
decidedly  monotonous  and  sold  the  homestead  at  a 
profit.  Then  I  did  some  piospecting,  and  now  I'm 
here  on  business." 

"  On  business  !  "  Bertram  exclaimed.  "  You  could 
never  be  trusted  to  get  proper  value  for  a  shilling." 

"  I've  learned  to  do  so  lately,  and  that's  not  going 
far.  If  you're  in  commerce  in  this  country,  you  must 
know  how  to  put  down  fifty  cents  and  take  up  a 
dollar's  worth.  Anyhow,  I'm  here  to  meet  an 
Anierican  whose  acquaintance  I  made  farther  West. 
He's  a  traveller  in  paints  and  varnishes  and  a  very 
enterprising  person  as  well  as  an  unusually  good  sort. 
But  I've  told  you  enough  about  myself ;  I  want  your 
news." 
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Blanche,  who  had  been  watching  him,  thought  it 
cost  her  husband  an  effort  to  fall  in  with  his  cousin's 
casual  mood.  Blake,  however,  seemed  quite  at  ease, 
and  she  was  growing  interested  in  him.  He  reminded 
her  of  the  Challoncr  portraits  in  the  dark  oak  gallery 
at  Sandymere,  but  she  thought  him  hghter,  more  bril- 
liant, and,  in  a  sense,  more  human  than  those  stern 
soldiers.  Then  she  remembered  his  Irish  father,  which 
explained  something.  They  talked  a  while  about 
English  friends  and  relatives;  and  then  Blake  said 
rather  abruptly — 
"  And  the  Colonel  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Bertram.  "  I  heard  that  you  saw 
him,  Dick." 

"  I  did,  for  half  an  hour.  I  felt  it  was  my  duty, 
though  the  interview  was  hard  on  both.  He  was  fair,' 
as  he  always  was,  and  tried  to  hide  his  feelings.  I 
couldn't  blame  him  because  he  failed." 

Bertram  looked  away,  and  Blake's  face  was  troubled. 
There  was  a  hint  of  emotion  in  his  voice  as  he  went  on, 
turning  to  Blanche — 

"  Whatever  he  may  think  of  me.  Colonel  Challoner 
is  a  man  I  have  a  sincere  respect  for,  and  I  owe  him  more 
than  I  can  ever  repay.  He  brought  me  up  after  my 
father's  death  and  started  me,  hke  a  son,  in  an  honour- 
able career."  Then  his  tone  grew  hghter.  "  It's  one 
of  my  few  virtues  that  I  don't  forget  my  debts." 

He  made  as  if  he  would  leave  them.  "  And  now 
I've  kept  you  some  time.  My  American  friend  hasn't 
turned  up  yet  and  I  may  be  here  a  few  days.  Where 
are  you  staying  ?  I'll  look  you  up  before  I  leave." 
"  We  go  West  to-morrow  morning.  Come  down  and 
have  dinner  with  us  at  the  Windsor."  Bertram  said, 
and  when  Mrs.  Challoner  seconded  the  request  they 
went  up  the  steps  to  the  platform  from  which  the  cable 
train  started. 
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CHALLONER  RESUMES  HIS   JOURNEY 

BLAKE,  who  had  known  hardship,  enjoyed  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  and  the  society  of  his  cousin's  wife, 
whose  good  opinion  he  rapidly  gained.  He  would 
not  have  blamed  her  had  she  treated  him  with  cold 
politeness,  but  instead  of  this  she  was  gentle  and  quietly 
cordial.  She  had  seen  his  affection  for  her  husband, 
and  made  him  feel  that  he  had  her  sympathy,  without 
being  openly  pitiful.  He  was  quick  to  appreciate  her 
tact,  and  it  had  its  effect  on  him.  After  dinner  Mrs. 
Keith  took  Blanche  away,  and  the  men  found  a  quiet 
corner  in  the  rotunda,  where  they  sat  talking  for  a  time. 
At  length  Blake  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"  I  have  an  appoin+ment  to  keep  and  must  go  in  a 
few  minutes.  Make  my  excuses  to  your  wife  ;  I  shall 
not  see  her  again.  It  would  be  better,  because  there's 
no  reason  why  she  should  be  reminded  of  anything 
unpleasant  now.  She's  a  good  woman,  Bertram,  and 
I'm  glad  she  didn't  shrink  from  me.  It  would  have 
been  a  natural  thing,  but  I  believe  she  was  sorry  and 
anxious  to  make  all  the  allowances  she  could." 

Challoner  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  his  face 
showing  signs  of  strain. 

"  I  don't  deserve  her,  Dick  ;  the  thought  of  it  troubles 
me.    She  doesn't  know  me  for  what  I  really  am." 

"  Rot !  "  Blake  exclaimed.  "  It's  your  misfortune 
that  you're  a  sentimentaUst  with  a  habit  of  exaggera- 
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ting  things  ;  but  if  you  don't  iiulnlgo  in  your  weal  ness 
too  murli,  you'll  go  a  long  nay.     You  sliowrcl  the  true 
Lhalloncr  phu  k  wJun  you  smoked  out  that  robbers' 
nest  m  tlie  hills  and  the-  panlication  of  the  frontier 
valley  was  a  %vry  smart  piece  of  work.     WJien  I  read 
about  the  busmess  I  never  thought  you  would  pull  it 
off  with  the  force  you  had.     It  must  have  impressed 
the  authorities,  and  you'll  get  something  better  than 
your  major  s  commission  before  long.     I  understand 
that  you  re  already  lo.^ked  upon  as  a  coming  man  " 
It  was  a  generous  speech,  but  it  was  justified,  for 
Challoncr  had  shown   administrative  as  weU  as  mili- 
tary skill  in  the  affairs  his  cousin  mentioned.     He  how- 
ever, still  looked  troubled,  and  his  colour  was  higher 
than  usual.  ° 

"  Dick."  he  said.  "  I  wish  you  would  let  me  give  you  a 
lift  in  the  only  way  I  can.  You  know  you  had  never 
any  Idea  of  economy,  and  I'm  afraid  you  must  find  it 
hard  to  get  along. 

''No."  said  l^lakc  curtly;  "it's  impossible.  Your 
father  made  me  a  similar  offer  and  I  couldn't  consent 
I  suppose  I  have  the  Blakcs'  carelessness  about  money' 
but  what  I  get  from  my  mother's  little  property  keeps 
me  on  my  feet."  He  laughed  as  he  went  onf  ''Ts 
luck-  that  your  people,  knowing  the  family  failing 
arra.  ^d  matters  so  that  the  principal  could  not  be 
pouched.     Besides,    I've   a   plan   for' adding   to  my 

Bertram  dropped  the  subject.  Dick  was  often 
rather  casual  and  inconsequent,  but  there  was  a  stub- 
bom  vem  in  him.  When  he  took  the  trouble  to  th£k  a 
matter  out  he  was  apt  to  prove  immovable. 

^^  AnyAvay,  you  will  let  me  know  how  you  get  on  " 
Ithmknot     What  good  would  it  do  ?    The  Chal- 
oners  gave  me  a  fair  start  and  I  disappointed  them 
While  I'm  grateful,  it's  better  that  they  should  have 
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nothing  more  to  do  with  me.  Think  of  your  career, 
keep  your  wife  proud  of  you— slie  has  good  reason  for 
being  so,  and  let  mc  go  my  way  and  drop  out  of  sight 
again.  I'm  a  common  adventurer  and  have  been  mixed 
up  in  matters  that  fastidious  people  would  shrink  from, 
which  may  hapi)en  again.  Still,  1  manage  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  out  of  the;  life,  which  suits  me  in  many 
ways."  He  rose,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  Good-bye, 
Bertram.  We  may  run  across  each  other  somewhere 
again." 

"I'll  always  be  gkid  to  do  so,"  Challoner  said  with 
feeling.     "  Be  sure  I  won't  forget  you,  Dick." 

Blake  turned  away,  but  when  he  left  the  hotel  his 
face  was  sternly  set.  It  had  cost  him  something  to 
check  his  cousin's  friendly  advances  and  break  the  last 
connexion  between  himself  and  the  life  he  once  had 
led,  but  he  knew  it  must  be  broken,  and  felt  no  pang 
of  envious  bitterness.  For  many  years  Bertram  had 
been  a  good  and  generous  friend,  and  Blake  sincerely 
wished  him  well. 

The  Challoners  left  by  the  Pacific  Express  next 
morning,  and  during  the  evening  Captain  Sedgwick 
stood  talking  to  Millicent,  who  had  stopped  a  few 
moniLiits  in  passing,  near  a  pillar  in  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  hotel.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  wore 
evening  dress,  though  a  number  of  the  other  guests  did 
not,  but  it  displayed  his  fine,  symmetrical  figure.  He 
was  a  handsome,  soldierly  man,  with  a  boldness  of 
rnanner  which  sometimes  passed  for  dash  and  some- 
times prejudiced  fastidious  people  against  him.  Now 
he  wa,s  watching  Millicent,  whom  he  admired,  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  and  Mrs.  Keith  were  leaving  the 
Frontemc  until  you  had  gone,"  he  said,  and  his  tone 
suggested  that  he  wished  to  explain  why  he  had  not 
accompanied  them.    "  You  didn't  give  me  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  speaking  to  you  untU  just  now.  but  I  noticed 
that  you  looked  disturbed  at  dinner." 
u  J  ^f  esay  I  did."  Miliicent  answered  ruefully 
I  should  be  distressed  to  think  there  wi*  any 
senous  cause  for  it."  ^ 

enSTnV  r^^'^-^"  ^^^-  ^^''^^  ^^^'^^^^  it's  s^^nous 

ZTh     ?     "i  '"  ^T^""-    ^"^  «^  *he  animals  bit 
the  bob-cat.  and  now  the  creature's  missing  " 

»,ni/  ^at^*^°Phe  !     But  does  the  absurd  old  woman 
hold  you  responsible  for  her  ferocious  pets  ?  " 

lYf*°^^*°'?^*^^*^^^"^aid  took  the  unfortunate 
animal  to  a  veterinary  surgeon.    Judkins  was  franklv 

rcfand'/^  ""''''  Portet.\.re  busy  with  some  ba^ 
gage,  and  there  was  not  a  cab  on  the  rank.     I  told  her 
to  put  the  basket  down  while  she  looked  for  a  hack  near 
'ation ;  and  then  crossed  the  street  a^  I  saw  one 
tor :  r  g.    When  I  got  back  the  basket  had  gone  but  a 
boy  gave  me  a  note  on  a  scrap  of  torn  paper.     It  sa  d 
i^ZlZ^^  '^-*  ^^  ^"  -^^  ^-^^      You'll^e't 
"Most  mysterious!"  Sedgwick  remarked.     "But 
t  s  unpleasant  to  think  you  should  have  to  suffer  from 
the  foibles  of  the  creature's  owner  " 

Miliicent  felt  that  he  was  too  intimate  for  their  brief 
acquamtance.  and  that  in  keeping  her  behind  the  piS 
where  the  semi-pnvacy  of  their  position  suggested 

J^lf  1'^^*'°^''  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^y  showingfood  taste 
Lideed.  she  reahzed  that  there  was  often  sometW 
lackmg  m  hus  manners,  though  he  had  a  certCcK 
and  was  much  sought  aftei  at  the  hotel 

I  must  go."  she  said.     "  Mrs.  Keith  wants  me  " 

thotlT'nL-r  h\t  .t„^  LT  ^''I'^J 

ZZT:^^  ei4Mft  llf^l  '«ki"g.  high-colou45 
.  wra  ejes  tflal  had  a  hard  sparkle,  and,  when 
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her  face  was  In  repose,  unusually  firm  lips.  She  wore 
the  latest  and  most  iTonounccd  type  of  dinner  dress 
with  a  few  jewels  of  value,  but  they  gave  her  no  air  of 
ostentation. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming."  she  said  im- 
patiently. "  Why  did  you  stay  talking  to  that  girl  so 
long  ?  ° 

"  Miss  Graham  ?  She's  amusing  and  hasn't  many 
acquaintances  in  the  hotel.  I'm  inclined  to  think  her 
employer  keeps  a  tight  hand  on  her." 

"  She's  pretty  in  an  unformed  way,  which  is  more  to 
the  purpose,"  Mrs.  Chudleigh  rejoined.     "  I  heard  the 
old  woman  abusing  the  manager  because  one  of  her 
ridiculous  pets  is  missing.    But  this  is  of  no  consequence 
You  were  going  to  tell  me  about  your  African  plans  '' 

"  There  are  good  reasons  why  I  should  do  so.  I 
haven't  forgotten  that  my  advancement  is  largely  due 
to  you."  ^ 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  laughed.  "  If  you  hint  as  muci  a 
public,  it  may  come  to  a  sudden  end.  You  ought  to 
know  that  promotion  is  now  made  on  merit." 

"I'm  modest.     My  merit's  an  uncertain  quantity 
but  there's  no  doubt  about  your  influence.     I'd  sooner 
trust  to  it." 

The  remark  was  justified.  He  nad  shown  courage 
and  ability  in  controlling  rebellious  tribes  and  settling 
disputes  with  French  officials  on  the  frontier  of  the 
African  colony,  but  Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  worked  well 
for  him.  She  had  many  friends,  men  of  importance 
in  political  and  military  circles  were  to  be  met  in  her 
London  drawing-room,  but  she  was  clever  and  those 
she  obtained  favours  from  did  not  always  realize  how 
far  they  had  yielded  to  her  powers  of  persuasion 

"Never  mind  that,"  she  said.  "  Give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity and  I'll  exert  my  powers ;  I'm  fond  of  uaing 
them.    Moving  other  people's  hands  and  making  up 
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their  minds  for  thorn  is  a  fascinating  game  but  T  mnst 
hayo  soinrtliing  to  art  upon."  "^ 

"I  mule,  stand  ;  wcVo  l.oth  ambitions.  \V,-II  l',,, 
m  ( li.trKO  of  a  strip  of  fn.nticM-  territory,  bnt  so  fa;  I'vo 
had  the  veto  of  a  cautious  and  vaciilatin;^'  superior  to 
con  end  jv.th.     The  climate,  however,  is  breaking  loJn 

uant  full  control.     Now  to  the  north  of  niv  niil-iri 
haunted  district  there's  a  belt  of  dry  and  v  d nal  b 

^l^^l^'':^    'y    ^"^'"^^^'^-    Mohammed 
Us  u^r  h      rir    r  '^''  "^^""  '"'  ^"*  ""'•  I^'^^PJ^  know 
!Ll   u\  P'"\'^''  "'"■  '•'"^l^^t'vc  spheres  of  nfluencc 
are  badly  defmed.  neither  side  has  found  an  excuse  or 
occupymg  the  coveted  rej^ion  " 

m'excu'se.' "'"^  ^^''-  ^^"^"^'«^^-  "  You  intend  to  make 
"  If  I  can.  but  it  will  have  to  be  a  good  one     That  is 

we  must  g.ve  the  Ercuch  no  avasonable  gmunds  fo; 

^jt:;^U^-^'^''  ''-'  ^"^^^  ''^^  --^^  -  aueJtion 
"  It's  risky.     If  you  get  into  dinicultics  or  the  French 

aie^clev;er  enough  to  spo.l  your  game,  you'll  be  3L 

iZ  ■^^•n '"  r  ^'''''''''^  ^  recognize.     If  I  fail,  our  authori- 
count  '•  ""   ""''    ^"*   ''   ^^"'*    ^'    allowed   to 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  admired  his  daring,  which  was  wb.f 
had  first  attracted  her.     His  short'com^ngs  were  no 

f .^f.'"i;  ^\"'''  ^:;1  *?'"  "^^"d^d  ^^'  n^'ofe  cultivated 

hnnAh/V  ^'  '""t^  ^^^^^y  ^'^^^^  ^"  opportunity  and  she 

thought  he  would  go  a  long  way.     There  uj  force  in 

;;  But  the  excuse  ?  "  she  asked. 

,„  ,i^''^'Vf  y/'"  ^^^^t^y  ^^'hat  it  will  be.  but  there's 
an  unruly  tnbe  belueen  us  and  the  territon^  we  want 
and  they're  inclined  to  give  trouble."    He^auled  with 
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a  meaning  smile.     "  It  may  be  necessary  to  siibjuLMte 
tliom  and,  if  we  enter  tlieir  ronnlry.  we'll  nr.  (Ir.ubt  nnd 
oiirselvrs   ro.npelied    to   move    farflu-r   north.     Some- 
thing, however,  nnist  be  left  to  ( h.uiro.     WJien  one  is 
ready  to  a.  t,  an  orrasjon  often  presents  itself  " 
And  the  benefit  to  Kn/^'l.uul  ?  " 
"  Can't  be  do.il.ted.     We'll  have  pnshed  the  fronti-r 
back  and  o|)cned  up  trade.     It's  a  ref,'ion  that's  ri(  h   n 
useful  products,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ours  nc  .v  fac  tones 
wil!  spring  up  wherever  there's  a  suitable  spot  alon- 
the  rivers.     I've  already  tho.ight  out  a  route  for  a  light 
railway.  " 

Mrs.  (  hudlcigh  was  satisfied.  She  believed  in  Colonial 
expansion,  but  her  views  were  honest  in  a  sense  Whore 
her  country  stood  to  gain,  the  rights  of  small  n..tive 
races  did  not  count,  and  she  argued,  with  some  reason, 
that  thev  were  better  off  under  civilized  rule  •  but 
she  would  have  intrigued  for  no  scheme  that  did  not 
further  British  interests. 

"I  daresay.''  she  answered  thoughtfully,  "some- 
thing can  be  done." 

enough.  Those  rubies  of  >ours  are  very  fine,  hut  thev 
owe  a  good  deal  to  their  background.  How  rhey  -jcam 
on  the  satiny  whiteness  they  rest  upon  I  " 

This  was  a  transgression,  but  it  was  one  that  she 
could  pardon.  The  man's  taste  was  deferrivr  but  he 
had  charm  and  she  let  him  lead  her  into  mtimate  per- 
sonal talk.  ' 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  group  of  men  were  ^>ngaged  in 
conversation  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  nail  One  wxs 
a  sawmill  owner ;  another  served  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  m  the  northern  wilds  ;  the  third  xvas  a  yoimg 
keen  eyed  American,  quick  in  his  movempnt<^  and  con- 
cise in  speech. 

"  You're  in  lumber,  aren't  you  ?  "  he  said,  taking  a 
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strip  of  wood  from  his  pocket  and  handing  it  to  the 
mill  owner.     "  What  would  you  call  this  ?  " 

"  Cedar,  sawn  from  a  good  log." 

"  That's  so,  red  cedar.  You  know  something  about 
that  material  ?  " 

"  I  ought  to,  considering  how  much  of  it  I've  cut." 
The  lumber  man  held  up  his  right  hand,  from  which 
the  two  middle  fingers  were  missing.  "Lost  those 
twenty  years  ago  when  I  worked  in  my  first,  one-horse 
miU,  and  I  could  show  you  a  number  of  other  scars." 
„  ly^^  ^^^'"  *^^  American  took  out  another  strip. 
The  same  stuff,  sir.  How  would  you  say  it  had  been 
treated  ?  " 

^^  The  sawmiller  carefully  examined  the  piece  of  wood. 
"  It's  not  French  pohsh,  but  I  haven't  seen  varnish  as 
good  as  this.  Except  that  it's  clear  and  shows  the 
grain,  it's  more  like  some  rare  old  Japanese  lacquer." 
"It  IS  varnish.  Try  to  scrape  it  with  your  knife." 
The  other  failed  to  make  a  mark  on  it,  and  the 
American  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  What  would  you  think  of  it  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion ?  ^ 

"  If  not  too  dear,  it  ought  to  drive  every  other  high- 
grade  varnish  off  the  market.  Do  you  make  the 
stuff  ?  " 

"  We're  not  ready  to  sell  it  yet ;  can't  get  hold  of 
the  raw  matenal  in  quantities,  and  we're  not  satisfied 
about  the  best  flux.    I'll  give  you  my  card." 

He  did  so,  and  it  bore  the  address  of  a  paint  and 
varnish    factory   in    Connecticut,   with   the    words 

"  ^TT!^^^^.}y  ^y^^^  ^-  Harding."  at  the  bottom'. 

Well,  said  the  lumber  man,  "  you  seem  to  have 
got  hold  of  a  good  thing,  Mr.  Harding,  but  if  you're  not 
open  to  seU  it,  what  has  brought  you  over  here  ?  " 

I  m  looking  round  ;  we  deal  in  all  kirds  of  paints 
and  miss  no  chance  of  a  trade.    Then  I'm  going  way 
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up  North-West.  Is  there  anything  doing  in  my  line 
there  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  said  the  Hudson's  Bay  man.  "  You 
may  sell  a  few  kegs  along  the  railroad  track,  but  as 
soon  as  you  leave  it  you'll  find  no  paint  required.  The 
settlers  use  logs  or  shiplap  and  leave  them  in  the  raw. 
The  trip  won't  pay  you." 

"  Anyhow,  I'U  see  the  country  and  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  coniferous  gums." 

"  They're  soft  and  resinous.  Don't,  you  get  the 
material  you  make  good  varnish  of  from  the  tropics  ?  " 

Harding  laughed.  "  You  people  don't  know  your 
own  resources.  There's  most  everything  a  white  man 
needs  right  on  this  American  continent,  if  he'll  take 
the  trouble  to  look  for  it.  Lumber  changes  some  of 
its  properties  with  the  location  in  which  it  grows,  I 
guess.  We  have  pines  in  Florida,  but  when  you  get 
right  up  to  their  northern  limit  you'll  find  a  difference." 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  the  sawmiller  agreed. 

"  If  you're  going  up  to  their  northern  hmit,  you'll 
see  some  of  the  roughest  and  wildest  country  on  this 
earth,"  remarked  the  Hudson's  Bay  agent.  "It's 
almost  impossible  to  get  through  in  summer  unless  you 
stick  to  the  rivers  and  to  cross  it  in  winter  with  the 
dog-sledges  is  pretty  tough  work." 

"  So  I've  heard,"  said  Harding.  "  Now  I'm  going 
to  take  a  smoke.    Will  you  come  along  ?  " 

They  dechned,  and  when  he  left  them  one  smiled  at 
the  other. 

"  They're  smart  people  across  the  frontier,  but  to 
send  a  man  into  the  northern  timber-belt  looking  for 
paii^t  trade  openings  or  resin  they  can  make  varnish 
of  is  about  the  limit  to  commercial  enterprise." 
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HAKPIXr,  w.,s  {,x\<\u(x  .Mit  a  ,  i>:;„  j,,  u,,,  vrsfihulp 
Nvhrn  a   man   bnishrd   ,,,s|    I,i,„  „•,.;„,„,.   |,i,, 
;."    0,^  an,l  a  looso  Ma.  k  .  loak  snrh  as  oia-lashiunrJi 
iMiMii  M  i  anaiUatis  somdimrs  uso 

■' Whv.  Hlakr  !  ••  ho  nicA.     "  WI,.(   i,,vo  you  ^ot 
on  ?     Have  yi>u  Invn  sotvna.linK  sonu'lvuly  ?  ''' 

•I   cant  stop."  the  olhrr  answonxl  wi«I,   a  ^mju. 
Ojvn  that  door  for  nic.  ,|uuk  " 
A  povlor  hoKi  luck  tlic  ao,>r.  bnt  as  Hlakc  shnprd 
throui;l»  Hauhnt;  soi/od  his  cloak  " 

*•  Hold  on;    I  want  a  talk  with  you.     I've  hern 
waitu\g  all  day."  ■  '*" 

Hlakr  made  an  olTort  to  break  loose,  and  as  hr  did 
so  ho  l)ob-cat  dropivd  from  Ivncath  his  arm  and  fcl 
spi  tnij;  and  snarhng.  to  the  ponnd.  Us  fnr  was  torn 
and  matted  tufts  wcro  hanging  loose,  and  the  n^U  ro 
h  d  a  sn^gularly  dtsn^utable  and  ferocions  appearance 
Blake  niade  an  attetnpt  to  recapture  it,  but  evading 
him  e.vs, ly.  jt  ran  along  the  lloor  with  a  curiou;  hopping 
gait  and  disapjvared  among  the  pillars.  Then  he 
tunied  to  his  tnend  with  a  rueful  laugh 

\ou  see  what  you've  done!     Ifs  gone  into  the 
rx^tundi,  where  ever\lKidy  is  " 

WlV.f  l^''^  '''^^'"^ ""[  *"'"  critically.     "  You  seem  sober. 
\\liat  made  you  get  yourself  up  like  an  Italian  onera 

JwlSf ?^'  """'  ^'  *"^"  ^'^^^  ^  ^'^'^  ^^^  "S 
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Wli;i(  wr  Ii.'ivo  to  <]n  now  is  ff» 
I  Ik-  <  in  iis  is 


"  I'll  Irll  yoil  l;ifrr 
(iitili   (lie  (hill/;." 

"  H's  <iiin',"  s;ii(|    lliiidiii/;  duly. 
iM'fjimiin/,'," 

Men's  liiii/:li((<r  aiifl  wotnrirs  slnirks  ro';r  frf.tn  fhr 
rnlniiK.'  Iiiill,  wIim  It,  in  a  (  juiadi.iii  Ii»,fr|,  wrvrs  as 
fs'rncial  nicrliiiK  phu.-  and  loiiii^;r.     Soin.-hody  sliotitrd 
orders  in  Ficik  li.  fhrre  was  a  patfrr  of   nirmiii/:  f''t, 
and  Uivu  a  (  rash  as  of  ( hairs  hrin/;  r.vcrfiirnrd.     I'.lake 
sprang,'  in  and  Hardin^,',  wh<»  follr.wrd,  dividr-d  hrtwf<'n 
anniscnirnt  and  inipalirn(c,  hx.krd  <,n  af  an  aniniafcd 
scrnr.     Two  porters  were  rhasin/j  the  l»o|,-(  at  which 
now  and  tjien  turned  upon  then,  sava/^ely,  while  wveral 
waiters,  who  kept  at  a    jndi(  ions  <li.(;ui'e,  tried    to 
frif;ht(<n  it  info  a  (orner  by  flourishing;  their  nai»kins. 
Women   fled  out  of  the  (reatnie's  way,  men  Jiastily 
moved  (hairs  and  tables  to  j^ive  the  pursuers  rof>m,  anrj 
some  of  the  mc.re  enerf^'etie  jf.ined  in  the  eliase.     At  f.ne 
end   of   the   room    Mrs.   Keith    st(K.d    an/^nly   ^'ivin^' 
instriKtions   whirJi    nolxxly   attended     to.     Millir.ent, 
who  was  (lose  by,  Iof)ked  jiot  and  nnhappy,  but  for 
nil  that  her  eyes  twinkled  when    a  waiter,  colliding 
with   a  rhair,  went  down  with  a  rrash   and  the  bob- 
rat  sped   away    from   him    in    a   series   of   awkward 
jumps. 

At  length.  Tilake  managed  to  seize  it  with  his  mittened 
hands  and  after  rolling  it  in  a  ( loth  and  giving  it  to  a 
porter,  advanced  towards  Mrs.  Keith,  his  face  red  with 
exertion  but  contrite,  and  the  cloak,  which  had  come 
imhooked,  hanging  down  from  one  shoulder.  She 
glanced  at  him  in  a  puzzled,  half-disturbed  manner 
when  he  stopped. 

"  'Ihe  cat  is  safe,"  he  said.     "  The  man  I  gave  it  to 
will  put  It  with  the  other  animals.     If  he  holds  it  firmly 
I  don't  think  it  can  bite  him." 

"  As  I'm  told  you  dropprtd  it  in  the  vestibule,  I  feel 
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I'm  cntitlivT  to  an  explanation,"  Mrs.  Koith  rcplird 
in  a  formal  tone,  looking  lianl  at  him.  "  I  J:,mvc  the 
cat  to  my  maid  this  morning,  smdin;,'  Miss  (Iniliam 
to  SCO  It  delivered  to  a  man  in  tlie  town,  and  it  disap- 
peared.    How  did  it  come  into  yoiir  possession  ?  " 

"  ThroiiKh  no  fanlt  of  Miss  Graham's.  I  ]iapp(«ned 
to  notice  yonr  maid  trying  to  carry  an  awkwardly 
shajKd  hamper  and  Miss  Ciraham  kx.king  for  a  cab. 
It  stnick  me  tlie  thing  was  morc  of  a  man's  errand  and 
I  undertook  it." 

"  It's  curions  that  you  knew  what  the  errand  was, 
unless  Miss  (Maham  told  you."  Mrs.  Keith  looked 
sternly  at  Millicent,  who  blushed.  "  I  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  you  made  her  acquaintance,  without 
my  knowledge,  on  board  the  steamer  by  which  wc 
came  up." 

"  That,"  said  Blake  respectfully,  "  is  not  quite 
corrcct.  I  was  formally  presented  to  Miss  Graliam 
m  England  some  time  ago.  However,  as  I  saw  a  car 
commg  along  St.  Catharine's  while  your  maid  was 
looknig  for  a  hack  and  there  was  no  time  to  explain 
I  scribbled  a  note  on  a  bit  of  a  letter  and  gave  it  to  a 
boy,  and  then  took  the  cat  to  a  taxidermist." 

"  To  a  taxidermist  I     Why  ?  " 

"  It  struck  me  that  he  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  matter.  Anyhow,  he  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  vet  that  I  could  find." 

Mrs.  Keith  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  "You 
seem  to  have  a  curious  way  of  reasoning.  But  what 
Old  the  man  say  ?  " 

''  His  first  remark  was,  '  Nom  d'une  pipe  I '  and  he 
added  something  more  which  I  couldn't  catch  but 
when  we  became  friends  he  promised  to  engsigo  the 
services  of  a  dog-fancier  friend  of  his." 

"  You  imagined  that  a  dog-fancier  would  specialize 
m  cats  ?  '^ 
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Millirrnt's  ryes  twinklrrl.  hut  Mrs.  Keith's  Uuv.  was 
serious  and  I'.lako's  |M-r[((  tly  ^;ravc. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  arKii<«l  the  inattrr  out.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  undertook  the  thin/{  on  impulse." 

"  So  it  seems.  Y«»u  considered  it  neeessary  to  make 
friends  witli  the  I'reneh-Canadian  taxidermist  ?  " 

"  Not  iieeessary,  perhaps."  lihikc  appeared  to 
reflect.  "  Still,  it's  a  way  of  mine,  and  the  fellow 
interested  me  by  the  tragic  manner  in  which  he  broke 
his  pi|)e  when  I  first  showed  him  the  cat.  His  indigna- 
tion was  superb." 

Mrs.  Keith  gave  him  a  lf)ok  of  rather  grim  amuse- 
ment. "  I  see,  but  you  haven't  toUl  me  what  became 
of  my  hamper." 

"  'i'he  hamper  was  unfortunately  smashed.  The 
car  was  not  allowed  to  stop  whr^re  I  wished  to  get  off 
and  I  liad  to  jump.  I  miscalculated  the  speed  and 
fell  down,  after  which,  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
tralhc,  a  transfer  wagon  ran  over  the  hamper,  luckily 
without  hurting  the  animal  inside.  I  left  it  at  a  basket 
shop  and  that  explains  the  cloak.  My  friend  the  taxi- 
dermist insisted  on  lending  it  and  his  winter  gloves  to 
me.  One  looks  rather  conspicuous  walking  through 
the  streets  with  a  bob-cat  on  one's  arm." 

Then,  to  Blake's  astonishment,  Mrs.  Keith  broke  into 
a  soft  laugh. 

"  I  understand  it  all,"  she  said.  "  It  was  a  prank 
one  would  expect  you  to  play.  Though  it's  a  very 
long  time  since  I  saw  you,  you  haven't  changed,  Dick. 
Now  take  that  ridiculous  cloak  off  and  come  back  and 
talk  to  me." 

When  Blake  returned  Millicent  had  gone  and  Mrs. 
Keith  noticed  the  glance  he  cast  about  the  room. 

"  I  sent  Miss  Graham  away,"  she  said.  "  You  have 
been  here  some  days.  WTiy  didn't  you  tcU  me  who 
you  were  ?  " 
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''Thank  you,"  Blake  said  quietly. 
Isne  gave  him  a  searching  glance      "  r-m'f  ,,^ 
something  for  yourself  ?  ''     ^  ^""^  *  ^^^  ^^y 

"  I  think  not."  he  answered.    "  The  least  «;a,-H   fi,n 
soonest  mended."  ^^"'  *^^ 

;;  But  for  the  sake  of  others." 

time  beJe  he  -overeTLlX'bKlrs.ai"! 
at  Sandymere.  He  loved  von  n,vi.  o«i  t  •  ^^^7^"^ 
he  expected  you  to  do°e7e'„  Ser^tfak  Ss's  n!^^"""^ 

.s  a  very  good  feUow  and  has  b"tos  m^  shouM  t'^ 
peope  thjnk  less  of  him  because  he  liS^to  ptltt 
Fv^  Ll^  f^;"„^^.?°'  ">^  Colonel ;  more  son^Ta^ 

before  you,  t^d^u  ^-X^  l^'J^^l^ 
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make  amends.    There  are  people  who  would  be  glad 
to  see  you  reinstated."  ^ 

He  made  a  sign  of  grave  dissent.    "  That  can't 

r,?PP*,^'  v^  *^®  ^^y  y°"  "^^^"-     I  closed  the  door  of 
the  old  hfe  agamst  my  return  with  my  own  hands 
aiid  you  don't  gain    distinction,  as  the    Challoners 
thmk  of  It,  m  busmess." 
"  What  business  have  you  gone  into  ?  " 
Blake's  eyes  gleamed  humorously.     "At   present 
I'm  m  the  paint  line." 
''  Paint  I  "  Mrs.  Keith  exclaimed. 
"y^^I  }^^\  "°*  common  paint.    We  use  the  highest 
grade  of  lead  and  the  purest  linseed  oil.    Varnish  also 
of  unapproachable  quality,  guaranteed  to  stand  ex- 
posure to  any  climate.      There's  nothing  to  equal  our 
products  m  North  America."  4  «"  "ur 

"Do  you  seriously  mean  that  you  are  going  about 
sellmg  these  things  ?  "  ^ 

''  Well,"  said  Blake  drUy,  "  I'm  trying  to  do  so, 
and  I  booked  an  order  for  two  kegs  yesterday,  but  it 
isn  t  to  be^  paid  for  untU  arrival,  when  I  shall  not  be 
here.  Can  t  I  mduce  you  to  give  us  a  trial  ?  Your 
house  must  need  painting  now  and  then,  and  we'll  ship 
you  the  stuff  to  Liverpool  in  air-tight  drums.  Once 
you  have  tned  it  you'll  use  nothing  else  " 

Mrs  Kerth  laughed.  "  Dick,  you're  a  marvel  and 
I  m  glad  adversity  hasn't  soured  you  ;  but  you  won't 
make  enough  to  keep  you  in  neckties  at  any  business 
you  take  up.  It's  ludicrous  to  think  of  your  running 
about  with  pamt  samples,  but  there's  something  pathetic 
m  It  that  spoils  my  amusement."  Her  face  softened 
and  she  changed  her  tone.  "  I'm  a  rather  rich  old 
woman,  Dick,  and  your  mother  was  a  very  dear  friend 
of ^mme.     You  must  let  me  help  you  to  something 

"Thank  you/'  he  answered  with  a  flush.     "But 
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you  call  t  give  me  money.    It's  curious  that  several 
of  my  friends  have  wanted  to  do  so— first  the  Colonel 
then  Bertram,  and  now  you.    Not  flattering,  is  it  ? 
Suggests  that  you  doubt  my  talents,  or  that  I  look 
like  a  deserving  object  of  charity." 

"You're  incorrigible.  It  was  the  Blakes'  misfor- 
tune that  they  could  never  be  serious,  but  I  admire 
your  pluck." 

"  We  have  our  failings,  but  I'm  boring  you  and  I'll 
come  back  by  and  by  if  you'll  allow  me.  My  American 
partner  has  been  waiting  for  a  word  with  me  since  this 
morning." 

"And  you  kept  him  waiting?  That  was  a  true 
Blake.  But  go  to  the  man  and  then  teU  the  hotel 
people  to  give  you  places  at  my  table.  I  want  to  see 
yjur  friend. 

"  He'll  feel  as  honoured  as  I  do,"  Blake  said,  and  left 
her. 

Harding  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair  in  the  smoking- 
room  with  a  frown  on  his  face  when  Blake  joined  him 
He  had  a  nervous  alert  look  and  was  dressed  with 
fastidious  neatness. 

"  You  have  come  along  at  last,"  he  remarked  in  an 

ironical  tone.    "  Feel  hke  getting  down  to  business 

or  shall  we  put  it  ofif  again  ?  " 

''Sorry   I  couldn't   come  earlier,"  Blake  replied. 

Somehow  or  other  I  couldn't  get  away.      Things 

kept  turning  up  to  occupy  me." 

' '  ^It  's  a  way  they  seem  to  have.    Your  trouble  is  that 
you  re  too  diffuse  ;  you  spread  yourself  out  too  much 
You  want  to  fix  your  mind  on  one  thing  and  that 
will  have  to  be  business  as  soon  as  we  leave  here." 

"I  dare  say  you're  right.  My  interest's  apt  to 
wander ;  but  if  you  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity that  offers,  you  get  most  out  of  life.  Concen- 
tration s  good,  but  if  you  concentrate  en  a  thing  and 
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then  don't  get  it,  you  begin  to  think  what  a  lot  of 
other  things  you've  missed." 

Harding  made  a  gesture  of  resignation.  "Guess 
you  must  be  humoured  ;  I'll  wait  until  you're  through. 
That's  a  nice  girl  you  stole  the  bob-cat  from,  but  if 
she  were  a  sister  of  mine,  I'd  choke  off  that  army  man 
who's  been  trotting  round  after  her  most  of  the  day." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Captain  Sedgwick  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  greedy  eye.  He'll  play  any  game  he  goes 
into  for  his  own  hand.  Not  an  unusual  plan,  but 
there's  generally  a  code  of  rules  and  if  it's  going  to  pay 
him,  Sedgwick  will  break  them.  Anyhow,  as  it  looks 
as  if  Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  him  earmarked,  why  can't 
he  let  the  girl  alone  ?  " 

Blake,  who  had  taken  a  protective  interest  in  Milli- 
cent,  was  somewhat  disturbed,  but  would  not  admit 
it. 

"  Oh  I  "  he  said,  "  our  army  men  aren't  ascetics, 
but  I  dare  say  the  fellow's  a  harmless  philanderer,  and 
you're  a  bit  of  a  Puritan." 

^^  "  I'm  married  and  don't  forget  it,"  snapped  Harding. 
"  Marianna — that's  Mrs.  .  ~  —is  living  in  a  two 

room  tenement,  making  hei  own  dresses  and  cooking 
on  a  gasohne  stove,  so's  to  gi\e  me  my  chance  of  finding 
the  gum.  And  I'm  here  in  a  a  expensive  hotel,  where 
I've  made  about  five  dollars  commission  in  three  days 
and  written  our  people  several  xohos  about  the  iniquities 
of  the  Canadian  tariff,  which  is  all  I've  done.  We 
have  got  to  pull  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Did  you  get 
any  information  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  man  ?  " 

"  I  learned  something  about  our  route  through  the 
timber-belt  and  the  kind  of  camp  outfit  we'll  want ; 
the  temperature's  often  fifty  below  in  winter.  Then  I 
was  in  Revillons',  looking  at  their  cheaper  furs,  and 
in  a  store  where  they  supply  especially  light  hand- 
sledges,  snowshoes,  and  patent  cooking  cans.     We  must 
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'und:^l^&^^°^'-^  I  -ti.ate  thcy'li  cost  six 
capit'T"'""'^^'  dollars  wiU  make  a  big  hole  in  our 

to  dc'S,!':S!i^::•X^ar^^^  ^""*jf^  -^^  of  feezing 
wilds."  "'''^  ^^'^  to  spend  aU  winter  in  the 

SngWorie^va."'*  ^'  ^'^  ""*^^  ^  ^^^  the  gum." 

fonvard,  musn^with  kniH^J^""^  ^^^"  ^^  leaned 
his  story   ^uve^hi  „,  ^"'"^^.^^-ows,  Blake,  knowing 

entered  ^k^p^'in"  factor?^  K^^^     ^^""^^-      "«  had 
and  had  stuS  cnemistrv  in'v'    ^'"^  ^^^^^  "^^n 
with  the  object  of  unTrsHnH-  ^'\«^\nty  spare  time 
He  found  the  comno^if fnn  ^  '"^  ^'^  ''"^^"^^s  better, 
subject,  and  as  the  be  ^°"  °  ;^^f  shes  an  interesting 

tropics  and  vveil  exDenfv?  >,  ""S^^^''^ '^^  ^O"^  the 

with  the  exuda^lnsPfrrm  Am.^'^^"/°  experiment 

Ployers  hinted  that  he  wS  w.T''^?-  *'""'•     "^^  e"^" 

limitstothe  u.]  of  these  nmHn'"^  ^''  V"^"'  ^^"^^  the 

butHardingVonthuedtS 

texture  and  hardness  of  f Hp  L  .^theory  that  the 

climatic  temperature  By  ?h"n"  'f  l'^^^""  "P°" 
stance  which  had  come  from  ♦il  *  x?  ^^^mous  sub- 
hands,  and  he  founTtwlh  ^'  ^°?^  ^'^  ^"*o  his 
African  gum  it  IZTJt  u^^""  combined  with  an 
happened,  however  hfeml"^  '''^i''  ^'^'''  this 
on  the  road  and  as  thU  ^  °^'''  ^^^  '^"*  him  out 

covery  and  he  would  not  trke'th'7*r^  "f^°"*  ^^^  d^^" 
fidonce,  they  merelv  nrnn^  !,  ^'T  ^""^  '"to  his  con- 
Jo:  time.  '^o:t.V:^^:ll^^^^^^  open 
his  own  expense.                          search  for  the  gum  at 

room,     "  Do^ou^thtak   L%T  *r',°  ?"'  ^"°''  *« 
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"  Docs  it  matter  ?  " 

cnZT°"  "!'f  ^''f  '"  "''"'^  *^^*  ^c  have  a  valuable 
secret,  and  I  understand  he  lues  somewhere  in  the 
country  we  are  going  through." 

As  he  spoke  the  Hudson's  liay  agent  came  in  with 
the  sawmiUer.  who  said  to  the  man  whom  Harding 
suspected  of  listening,  "  That  was  good  stuff  you  gavf 
me  a  dose  of.  It  fixed  my  ague,  though  I  had  the 
shakes  bad  last  night." 

w w  ^^iT  """^  '*T^°"^,^  ^^*^  *h^"^  *°  a  seat  nearer 
where  Blake  and  Hardmg  sat.  "It's  a  powerful 
drug  and  must  be  used  with  discretion.  If  you  feel 
you  need  it  I'll  give  you  another  dose.  It's  an  Indian 
remedy  and  I  learned  the  secret  up  in  the  timber-belt. 

.  i  JP^'u*  ^^""^  ^^""^  experimenting  before  I  was 
satisfied  about  its  properties." 

Sjdgwick   who  was  passing,  stopped  and  lighted  a 

^^V  J  ^°"  ^^*  °"  ^^*h  Indians  ?  " 

I  do.     Clarke  said  shortly.     "It   isn't  difficult 
when  you  grasp  their  point  of  view." 

"  Then  your  experience  doesn't  tally  with  mine  and 
I  know  something  about  the  primitive  races.  Their 
point  of  view  is  generally  elusive  "      ' 

"I  can  credit  it."  Clarke's  tone  was  sneering. 
You  people  don  t  try  to  understand  them  ;  you  can't 
come  down  to  it  Standing  firm  on  your  colour  pre- 
judice and  official  traditions,  you  expect  the  oth..rs  to 
agree  with  you.  It's  an  indefensible  pohcy."  He 
turned  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  agent.  "  You  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  matter.  On  the  whole,  the 
Hudson  s  Bay  treat  the  Indians  well;  there  wks  a 
s  arving  lad  you  picked  up  suffering  from  snow- 
to^hlrtribe^'^''  Jack-pine  river  and  sent  back  safely 

"  That's  so.  but  I  can't  tell  how  you  knew.     I  don't 
remember  havmg  talked  about  the  thing,  and  my 
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^  s  never  left  the  factory.    There  wasn't  another 
.  an  withm  a  week's  journey." 

h  u  r'''  """^Vv^  *^^  ^^-    ^^"  h^^  afterwards  some 
r  irvr  i  is  than  usual  brought  in  " 

The  af  .3nt  looked  surprised.  "  Some  of  these  people 
aj  gr.  ,  -ul  but  although  I've  been  in  the  coumiy 
t^^ 'Kv  ycrs  I  r<.n-    pretend  to  understand  them." 

..xyund-  ..id  you.  The  proof  of  it  is  that  you 
rJ  vt'^'  -''''"  '  '•  u'y  °^"J"  ^  ^'^*"^t  ^here  furs  are 
ca;   take    I  •.  :^  a  comphment." 

wi^vt'^RiT'  ^•^'^^^^^^g  significant  in  Clarke's  tone 
which  Blake  umarked,  while  Sedgwick,  feeling  that 
he  was  bemg  hit  out.  strolled  on  ^ 

'•'  SSf/^M'^ir  ^^u  J?^k-Pi"e  ?  "  the  agent  asked. 
Pretty  weU.  though  it's  not  easy  to  reach.    I  came 
down  It  one  wmter  from  the  Wild-goose  hills.    I'd  put 
m  the  wmter  with  a  band  of  Stonies."  ^ 

to^g^ln^'ST''''^""  •  ""''  ^°^  ^"^  *^^-  ^-y 

"They    knew    some    interesting    things"    riarke 
^nsv^ereddnly.    "  I  went  there  to  study?' 

Ah!      said  the  agent.     "What  plain  folk    for 

tZl^th"  ^**^^"---' -"  the  occult'  But  i?s  for- 
tunate there  s  a  barred  door  between  white  men  and 
the  Indian  s  mysticism." 

tw'i'J*"^^'  ^^"  "^^"^"^  *°  ^  "^^^^^  "'^  °"ce    or 

'•  Just  so.    He  stepped  through  into  the  darkness 

co^l^mlntr''  °"^  ^^^^"-    ^^-  --  -  -*--^ 

wJrrfj^H '^^^°'^'^?^^  ^^^^  "°  "^  ^°^  J^™  after- 
m^  ''    "^^^^"g. broke  m.    "We  want  sane,  normal 

f^liTg  ^  ^  ^  ^^'  '    *^'''''  contagion  in  their 
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•;  How  would  you  define  them  ?  Those  who  don't 
fit  jn  with  your  ideas  of  the  normal  ?  " 

"I  know  a  clean,  straight  man  when  I  meet  him  and 
that  s  enough  for  me." 

"  ?  imagine  that  cleverer  people  are  now  and  then 

n^^',    ^^^  Clarke,  who  moved  away. 

That's  a  man  1  want  to  keep  clear  of,"  Harding 

remarked  to  Blake.     "  There's  something  wrong  about 

hini;    he  s  not  wholesome."    He  rose.    "  It's^  a  fine 

night ;  kt's  walk  up  the  mountain." 
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drove  up  the  mountain  withh       ^^""^  *^"  afternoon 
The  cit?  was'unto  y  t^L^^^^^^^ 
swept  its  streets  blew  dnuZ  m      ^      .      ^^^^^^  that 
for  Lntreal  Tsubject  to^fi^^^^^^^      "".^  ^^"^^"^  ^bout, 
activity  and  on  evi^J  other  bJnir'fJ'  ^^^^t^^tional 
torn  down  and  reSed  bv  1^1^     bmldmp  were  being 
steel.    UavinglSZtsk^^T,  T'  '^  ""T"'''  and 
road  which  wilds  inTops  thro^,^^^^^^^ 
hanging  trees.     Wide  views  of  bteMkw^l -''" 
river  opened  up  through  eaos  in  ?ifo  *  i      "^  '^'"'"S 
had  lost  its  humid  warmih  .nH      ^^^J^^j^Se  ;  the  air 
ating.  ^""*^  ^"^  e^rew  fresh  and  invigor- 

and  fotd  !  leaV^arr r&!!iY  f  "^^^^^^  '^^  ^-ks 
T^f  strip  of  tabSd'tTre^S^^ 
but  It  is  thickly  covered  with  fr?.=      T  P'''*''^^'^"^' 
out  across  a  vast  stretch  n   .n     f '  ^"^  °"^  ^^^  ^^ok 

fa)m  boyhood  but  thevwZ^  ^d  st„g  ,,d  ^  ■ 
liking.  Mrs.  Keith  had  ^  S  oTth^'  "'/  ""'"^ 
wluch  had  its  effect  on  &X  f  h^^h^^J'e'^d  T^v^ 
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frankness  she  found  attractive.  Besides,  his  talk  and 
conduct  were  marked  by  a  laboured  correctnesrwh^V^ 
axnused  a^d  pleased  her.  She  thought  he  hS  Seen 
some  trouble  to  acquire  it 

presentlv°''  "  W^^n^fl^  ^^^  T^^  ^*  ^°^^'"  ^^^  said 
presently.        Wa.n  t   that  rather  hard  for  both   of 

^^•^t  was  hard  enough,"  he  replied  with  feeling 
What  made  It  worse  was  that  I  hadn't  many  douS 

take'::  "c^nr:".'^^'!  ^"^  *"  ^''-  The  man^who  wS 
take  no  chances  has  to  stay  at  the  bottom." 

small?  "'      '*'  "°*  an  impertinence,  your  means  are 
"  Your  interest  is  a  compliment,  ma'am  and  what 
Z:"Z:i'7-  vf  ^^^^r^ndred  dollars  whefwl 
begbi^n/-'  '^''''^^''^  '^"'^^^'^  *^^t  "^"ch  to 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Keith,  whose  marriage  settlement 
had  made  over  to  her  valuable  property.     "Stir of 
course  it  depends  upon  what  one  exWs     After  aS 
I  thmk  my  poorest  friends  have  been  happiest/'  ' 

We  had  only  one  trouble  ;  making  the  doUare  ^o 
round,"  Harding  told  her  with  grave  confidence  ''!? 
was  worst  m  the  hot  weather  when  other  Se  conlH 
move  out  of  town,  and  it  hurt  me  to  see  MaSna  lool 

f^^nf  ^*1  if  ''''^'     ^  "^^^  *«  ^ish  I  coSd  send  her 
to  one  of  the  sunimer-boarders'  farms  up  in  the  hJls 
though  I  guess  jshe  wouldn't  have  gone  without  me 
She  s  brave,  and  when  my  chance  came  she  saw  that 

Ihaftif;  L  ^^'  '-'''  "^^  ^'  -'''  smilesXtTk^ 

consider  this  trip  to  the  North-West  ?our  o^pportunitW 

You  must  expect  to  sell  a  good  deal  of  p^a°nt  "  ^  ^ 

Hardmg  looked  up  with  a  sudden  twinkle     "  I'll 
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own  to  you.  ma'am,  that  I've  another  obierf     tt,** 

^?T"^..r"  pay  my  commission  on^ordel;  1^1 
at  the  settlements,  but  this  is  my  venture  not  theS 
I^m  gomg  up  mto  the  wilds  to  Jk  for  T^^^^l^Si 

like  ^il  "  itf  H^ffi  •  uf^'   "  ^  '""'^'^'^  ^^"^^tl^mg 
Jn+^  ^^^-    /ts  difficult  to  imagine  Dick  Blake's  eoini 

Sis'inrj*'S!ve'  tf  l^'^^"^^-  of  fact  afthe  paSf 
ousiness     Have  you  known  him  long  ?  " 

weeks'?^;.  ^'^  ^^°'  ^^  ^'  ^P^-t  two  or  three 

hiiiif^nT^  *^?*  long  enough  to  learn  much  about 
V    J-       ^^^  ^"ow  ^is  history  ?  " 
Ha^mg  gave  her  a  direct  glance.    "  Do  you  ?  " 

mto^:'confid:ncl^'     '  ^^''"  *'^*  ^^  hastLnyou 
"Now  you  set  me  free  to  talk.    When  I  acVpH 

k™/ongettm7hta  ""'""''  *"■"«'  """^  "  "^  ">« 
lea'nS?"^™  ""^  ""*  ■^=*^™<'  "y  what  you 
-n^$-r^^  i-- «'e  «...  B,a.e 

M./l^a^Vav4^°:r^^,'^t|  than  you  do." 

the  conclusion  ?  "        ^"  ^*  ""^"^^  ^^^  J"«^P  *« 

"  You  shall  judge  whether  I  hadn't  good  reason     t 

tnought  that  somebody  was  fXtto'^T.'  ?^i. 
didn't  run  far  along  the  s^Setl  S'T*'    ^^  ''S*"' 
and  as  I  was  d,«1*.  .  /A'fl'i.',''*'*"  *  ^«"  ^  Patrol. 


as  I  was  passmg  a  dark  block  a  manjl^^' 
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I  got  a  blow  on  the  shoulder  that  made  me  sore  for  a 
week,  but  the  fellow  had  missed  my  head  with  the 
sandbag,  and  I  slipped  behind  a  telegraph  post  before 
he  could  strike  again.  Still,  things  looked  ugly.  The 
man  who'd  been  following  came  into  sight,  and  I  was 
between  the  two.  Then  Blake  ran  up  the  street,  and  I 
was  mighty  glad  to  see  him.  He  had  two  men  to 
tackle,  and  one  had  a  sandbag,  while  I  guess  the  other 
had  a  pistol." 
^'  But  you  were  there.  That  made  it  equal." 
"  No,"  said  Harding.  "  I'd  been  near  knocked  out 
with  the  sandbag  and  could  hardly  keep  my  feet.  Be- 
sides, I'd  my  employers'  money  in  the  vahse,  and  it 
was  my  business  to  take  care  of  it." 

Mrs.  Keith  made  a  sign  of  agreement.    "  I  beg  your 
pardon.    You  were  right." 

"  Blake  got  after  the  first  thief  like  a  panther.    He 
was  so  quick  I  didn't  quite  see  what  happened,  but 
the  man  reeled  half-way  across  the  street  before  he 
fell,  and  when  his  partner  saw  Blake  coming  for  him  he 
ran.    Then,  when  the  trouble  was  over,  a  patrol  came 
along,  and  he  and  Blake  helped  me  back  to  my  hotel. 
Knowing  I  had  the  money,  he'd  got  uneasy  when  I  was 
late."    Harding  paused  and  looked  meaningly  at  his 
companion.    "  Later  I  was  asked  to  believe  that  the 
man  who  went  for  those  two  toughs  with  no  weapon 
but  his  fists  ran  away  under  fire.    The  thing  didn't  seem 
possible." 
"  And  so  you  trust  Blake,  in  spite  of  his  story  ?  " 
"  The  North- West  is  a  hard  country  in  winter  and  I 
may  find  myself  in  a  tight  place  before  I've  finished 
my  search,"  Harding  answered  with  grave  quietness. 
"  But  if  that  happens  I'll  have  a  partner  I  can  trust 
my  hfe  to  beside  me.    What's  more,  Mrs.  Harding, 
who's  a  judge  of  character,  feels  I'm  safe  with  him." 
Mrs.  Keith  was  moved ;    his  respect  for  his  wife's 
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judgment  and  his  faith  in  his  comrade  appealed  to  her. 
1  hough  my  opmion  of  Blake  is  not  generally  held. 
I  believe  you  are  right."  she  said.     "  And  now  tell  me 
somethmg  about  your  journey." 

While  they  talked.  Millicent  and  Blake  sat  in  the 
sunshmc  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Beneath  them  a  wide 
landscape  stretched  away  towards  the  Ottawa  valley 
the  road  to  the  lonely  North,  and  the  girl,  who  had 
never  left  the  confines  of  civilization,  felt  a  longing  to 
see  the  trackless  Wilds.  The  distance  drew  her 
vo„  rT.  JY-  ^^  uP  y^'"^^'"'"  '^^  ^^'d-  "  I  suppose 
L  the  trip  r'"^  '*•     ^'^  y°"  ^^'^^^"^  ^°^^^^ 

"Not  so  much  as  Harding  is,"  Blake  replied.  "  He's 
a  bit  of  an  enthusiast,  and  I've  been  in  the  country 
betore.  It  s  a  singularly  rough  one.  and  I  anticipate 
°"/:  ^^^'^'Sy''^^  more  hardships  than  dollars." 

..  Whjch  doesn't  seem  to  daunt  you." 
No.    said  Blake  ;  "  not  to  a  great  extent.     Hard- 
ship is  not  a  novelty  to  me.  and  I  don't  think  I'm 
avaricious.     The  fact  is.  I'm  a  good  deal  better  S 
spending  than  gathering." 

''It's  undoubtedly  easier."  the  girl  rejoined.     "  But 

type  of  the  romantic  adventurer." 

Hir^n^""'  ""i^?*  T,f  '^"'^  ^"^  ^°"g  in  another. 
Harding  s  out  for  dollars,  and  I  believe  he'll  get  them 

he  cl^  h  l^f^^.H     «^'"  -void  adventuresfo  fa   S 

L  T^  V^^'')  ^°"^^^  *°  ^'  ^-^^d'  ^t  won't  stop 
him     Then  he  has  left  a  safe  employment,  broken  up 

o"a  w'^Ln"'  f  '""r-  '''''  ^°"/io--y  for  the  sake 
of  a  woman  who  is  trying  to  hold  out  on  a  veiy  few 

h1  Lk  ^  couple  of  poor  rooms  until  his  retunT 
?^  tf  ^5  "sks  which  I  believe  may  be  serious  in 
order  that  she  may  have  a  brighter  and  fuller  life  S 
theie  no  romance  in  this  ?  " 
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What  Blake  said  about  his  comrade's  devotion  to 
his  wife  appealed  to  the  girl.  Marriage  had  apparently 
not  lessened  his  tender  thought  for  her,  and  Millicent 
wondered  whether  she  was  capable  of  inspiring  such 
a  feeling.  She  had  found  life  hard,  and  so  far  had 
shrunk  from  the  few  men  who  had  cultivated  her 
acquaintance.  Indeed,  she  felt  contaminated  as  she 
remembered  the  advances  made  by  one. 

"On  the  face  of  it,  looking  for  openings  in  the  paint 
business  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  very  risky  matter  "  she 
suggested.  ' 

"  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  how  it's  done,"  Blake 
answered  with  a  laugh.  "  With  Harding,  a  business 
opening  is  a  comprehensive  term." 

MiUicent  mused  for  a  moment  or  two.  She  liked 
Blake  and  he  improved  upon  acquaintance.  He  had 
a  whimsical  humour  and  a  dash  of  reckless  gallantry 
It  was  not  to  his  credit  that  he  had  frequented  her 
father's  house,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  disgrace, 
but  she  had  cause  to  know  that  he  was  compassionate 
and  chivalrous. 

Though  you  have  not  been  with  us  long,  we  shall 
be  duller  when  you  have  gone,"  she  told  him. 

Well,"  he  said,  '  in  a  sense  that's  nice  to  he;  but 
it's  with  mixed  feelings  one  leaves  friends  behind." 
His  tone  grew  serious.     "  I've  lost  some  good  ones." 

"I  can  imagine  your  making  others  easily,  but 
haven't  you  retained  one  or  two  ?  I  think,  for  in- 
stance, you  could  count  on  Mrs.  Keith." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  "  I  owe  a  good  deal  to  her.  A  httle 
charity,  such  as  she  shows,  goes  a  very  long 
way."  ** 

MiUicent  did  not  answer,  and  he  watched  her  as  she 
sat  looking  out  into  the  distance  with  grave  brown 
eyes.  Her  face  was  gentle  ;  he  thought  there  was 
pity  for  him  in  it  and  felt  strongly  drawn  to  her,  but 
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he  remembered  that  he  was  a  man  with  a  tainted  namr 
and  must  travel  a  lonely  road.  She  was  consdous^l 
his  scrutmy.  but  took  no  offence  at  it 

bv  and'bT  "''^Tu^  ^"''  '^;"^"  °"^  P^^^^'"  she  said 
hi  gone  "  '"^  ""  '^*^''  '*'°"S  "°^  *h«  ^nd 

fl,f°'"^^^  the  others  joined  them,  and  soon  afterwards 
they  walked  down  the  winding  road  to  the  city  ;^hen 

ilardmg  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  afternoon. 

onh/o       '      ^f^^   Harding  with   earnestness.     "I'd 

sh^reTJifr*'    *v*  ^f-  ""^^"^  ^^"'t  here  to 
Share  It  with  me.     Your  friends  are  charming  ladies 

ctnc?rm''e:r'""^H'"^'-  ''.  '''  ^^^^^'*  ^"'  --" 
cnance  to  meet.       Then  his  face  grew  verv  resolute 

as  he  added:     ''But  she  shall  havfher  op^'uSty 

H  things  go  nght  with  us  she'll  get  her  share  Sf  all  that's 

t^^gs^righl''"''  "'^  *^''  ''  ^'^^^'  ^'  ^^-^  "^^^^ 
Two  days  later  Harding  got  some  letters  he  had  been 

rSal^Blak;'".^  "".T  "^^^^"^  *°  k^ 'P  them 
m  Montreal^  Blake  said  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Keith  next 

mormng.    Though  she  was  gracious  to  him  he  feU  a 

srong  sense  of  disappointment  at  finding  her  abne 

but  when  he  was  going  out  he  met  MiUicent  in  the  haJj' 

She  wore  her  hat  and  the  flush  of  colour  S  her  face 

indicated  that  she  had  been  walking  fast. 

do  "shel^d  ^  "  vf  "^"^  ^^"'  ^"*  ^  ^"^  ^"  ^^^"d  to 
express  ?"  ^'^  ^"""^  """"^  '  ^^  *he  Vancouver 

"Yes,"  said  Blake,  stopping  beside  a  pillar  •  "  I  was 
feeling  rather  gloomy  until  I  saw  yoS.  Harding^ 
at  the  station,  and  it's  depressing  to  set  off  on  a 
long  journey  feeling  that  nobody  miSds  yoS  goW '' 

Mrs.  Keith  wiU  mind,"  said  Millicent.     ''Tm  sure 
she  was  very  fnendly  and  gave  you  her  good  wish^  '^ 
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Blake  looked  at  her  with  a  smile.  "  Somehow  thev 
didn  t  seem  enough.     I  think  I  wanted  yours  " 

She  coloured,  but  met  his  glance.  "Then"  she 
said.  you  have  them.  I  haven't  forgotten'  what 
happened  one  evening  in  London,  and  I  wish  you  a 
safe  journey  and  success." 

Thank  you,"  he  answered  with  feeling.     "  It  will 

if  """^iu'"^  *°jen^ember  that  you  have  wished  me 
weU.  Then  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  her  he  forgot  that 
he  w^  a  marked  man.  She  looked  very  fresh  and 
desirable ;  there  was  a  hint  of  regret  and  pity  in  her 
face  and  a  trace  of  shyness  in  her  manner.  "  I  suppose 
I  can  t  ask  you  to  think  of  me  now  and  then ;  it  would 
be  too  much,"  he  went  on.  "  But  won't  you  give  me 
something  of  yours,  some  trifle  to  keep  as  a  memento  " 

MiUicent  hesitated  and  then  took  a  tiny  bunch  oi 

"  w^f*?°"'^*^^^l^  ^*  *^^  "^^^  °^  he^  white  dress. 
^^  WiU  these  do  ?     she  asked,  and  added  with  a  smile : 

rhey  won  t  last  very  long." 

"They  vnll  last  a  long  time,  weU  taken  care  of,  but 
what  you  said  had  a  sting.  Did  you  mean  that  you 
wouldn  t  give  me  anything  more  enduring  ?  " 

No,"  she  said  shyly,  "  not  that  altogether.  I  think 
1  meant  that  they  would  last  as  long  as  you  might  care 
to  remember  our  acquaintance." 

Blake  bowed.  "  My  memory's  good.  When  I  come 
Dack  i  will  show  you  your  gift  as  a  token." 

I'  But  I  shall  be  in  England  then." 

"  I  bore  that  in  mind.  It  is  not  very  far  off,  and  I'm 
a  wanderer." 

"  Well,"  she  said  with  faint  confusion,  "  unless  you 
foSe^°"  "^  ""^^  ^°"'*  *^'''"*  ^°°^-^y^  ^"^  g'^od 
^^  He  took  the  hand  she  gave  him  and  held  it  a  moment 

I  wonder  whether  your  last  wish  will  ever  be  realized 
It  so.  I  shall  come  to  thank  you,  even  in  England  " 
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reserve   h^e   had   D^denflv  ?/°  ^''^}  *^°"Sh  t^e 
What  he  hadM- J^rT.^   determined  to  maintain. 

mean  much  Afha^te^S"'^^^^^^  ^*  ^^^t 
minutes  in  her  father's  hm,,^'^^^  ^°^  ^  ^«w 

every  day  dur[rl  the  w.^t  c  '  ?-^  \{^^^^^  met  her 
as  their  iShip  ha^  Lr).*  ^"  ^S'"*^^.  but  brief 
charm.     Had  hf  been Ip^?'  ^\^l^  J^^^^^d  to  her 

eagerly  have  dte'To"  bS  ^^e  ":'  no"  °7  V°^^ 
an  outcast  eneairpH  iA  .  ^  .  '"'•    He  was 

a"«-i^SlH?  -^  " - 

hn^Uy"  SSf  L!:  rf^? !:?  '^^  Harding 
moments  4er  thein^r,^  J^P'^^™-^  a  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VII 

MRS.   CHUDLEIGH  GATHERS  INFORMATION 

PsX.n^il-l'"?™"*'  "J™  M"^-  Keith  sat  on  the 
tide  do™  Zit  \^r  ^"^  '-if  ™"S  ™">  'he  ebb 

One  sees  them  everywhere  "        ^  ^^  ^^''"^'y- 

prZ!"  rSleLr^ef  ^^*^°  ^°^^^*^  ^^  ^^^ 

I'm  SSinf^fni"^?/?"^^'"^'  ^"^  I'"^  ^ot  insatiable 

aiS  &aS'^d  J'  ''^f  '^'  ^^"^"^  ^^  the  hoi 
miuousty  cars  and  I  can't  accustom  myself  to  enina 

to  bed  m  pubhc,  without  undressing.    Nrdoubflt'l 
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a  matter  of  prejudice,  but  I've  been  used  to  more  room 

for  taking  my  clothes  off  than  they  give  you  behind  the 

flapping  curtain." 
Millicent  laughed  as  she  remembered  their  experiences 

during  a  journey  on  a  crowded  express. 

"  Getting  up  is  worse,"  she  said.     "  However,  they 

told  us  it  was  very  pretty  and  generally  cool  at  Sague- 

nay.    Then  you'll  have  somebody  to  talk  to,  as  Mrs. 

Chudleigh  is  coming.    But  didn't  she  make  up  her 

mind  rather  suddenly  ?  " 
"  I  thought  so,  since  she  didn't  speak  of  going  until 

I  sent  you  for  the  tickets.  Still,  Sedgwick  was  sent 
to  Ottawa,  where  she  doesn't  know  anybody,  which 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it." 

Millicent,  who  looked  very  pretty  in  her  light  summer 
dress  as  sb^,  leaned  back  in  a  deckchair,  did  not  reply. 
Sun  and  wind  had  brought  a  fine  warm  colour  into  her 
face,  but  her  brown  eyes  were  grave,  for  there  was  a 
point  upon  which  she  must  try  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment and  she  distrusted  her  inexperience.  She  was 
young  and  had  a  natural  love  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  a 
certain  longing  for  excitement  and  a  willingness  to 
take  a  risk  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  gambling 
father.  Mrs.  Keith  had  prevented  her  indulging  these 
tendencies,  and  the  girl,  thrust  for  the  most  part  into 
the  society  of  older  people,  suffered  at  times  from  a 
feeling  of  depressing  monotony. 

Then  she  had  met  Captain  Sedgwick,  who  paid  her 
rather  marked  attention,  at  Quebec,  and  at  first  had 
been  attracted  by  the  handsome  soldier  and  flattered 
by  his  singling  her  out  among  women  of  higher  station 
and  maturer  beauty ;  but  the  attraction  did  not  last 
long.  There  was  a  vein  of  sound  sense  in  Millicent,  and 
when  she  tested  Sedgwick  by  it,  he  did  not  ring  true, 
and  when  Mrs.  Chudleigh  openly  claimed  him  as  her 
property  she  acquiesced.    Afterwards  she  met  Blake 
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on  board  the  steamer  and  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
which  a  chivalrous  act  of  his  had  roused  suddenly 
revived.  Moreover  she  was  sorry  for  him  and  felt 
that  he  had  been  unjustly  blamed,  while,  though  it  was 
generally  hidden  by  his  careless  manner,  she  thought 
she  saw  in  him  a  strong  sincerity.  Now  she  wondered 
whether  she  was  foolish  in  letting  her  thoughts  dwell 
on  him,  and  if  he  would  soon  forget  her.  Recalling  his 
words  when  he  said  good-bye  she  knew  he  had  been 
stirred,  but  before  this  she  had  been  conscious  of  a 
certain  restraint  in  his  manner  which  had  only  broken 
down  at  the  last  moment.  By  and  by  Mrs,  Keith 
disturbed  h'^r  reflections. 

"  It  looks  as  if  we  were  to  be  favoured  with  Mrs. 
Chudleigh's  society,"  she  remarked  with  ironical 
amusement.  "  Mine  appears  to  have  become  more 
valuable  durmg  the  last  few  days." 

Millicent  saw  Mrs.  Chudleigh  moving  towards  them, 
followed  by  a  steward  carrying  a  folding  chair  and  a 
maid  who  brought  a  book,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  an  orna- 
mental leather  bag,  and  several  othvr  odds  and  ends. 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  was  elaborately  attired,  but  the  large 
plumed  hat  and  dress  cut  in  the  extreme  of  the  current 
fashion  became  her.  She  made  a  stately  progress 
along  the  deck  with  her  burdened  attendants  in  her 
train,  and  it  took  a  few  minutes  to  arrange  her  belong- 
ings to  her  satisfaction.  Then  she  sank  into  the  big 
chair  with  marked  grace  of  movement  and  smiled  at 
Mrs.  Keith. 

"  A  delightful  morning.  I  ought  to  nave  been  writing 
letters,  but  the  sunshine  brought  me  out." 

Mrs.  Keith  agreed  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  went  on  :  "  I 
have  enjoyed  this  visit  greatly  and  find  Canada  a  most 
interesting  country.  In  fact,  I  wish  I  could  stay 
another  month  or  two,  but,  of  course,  when  one  has 
duties." 
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M^^S^:^^^-^~  children, 
she  considered  the  Hkfn?,  ,  „  .  """'  ^''"'-  "»•«» 
amusemems  i  such       "      ''''"  '"  ^  """"'  "'  ^«'^ 

I'm  charmed  with  all  "ve  4„  ^'^  .r"!l'?Lf''°"S'' 
a  frivolous  set  and  flJn  .;  "  "'""'  '  l^'ons  to 
several  oM  ^Ln^  S^J!i'I'^^'  "'"''^''S-    Then 

part  in  the  ceSaion"  a^g  e^^lCL'^J^''-  t 
among  others."  W"t-Dec~Laptain  Sedgwick 

j^l'Ju    ^f  P*^"  Sedgwick  a  very  old  friend  ?  "  iirr« 
Smedttish'l"?^  '°  ^^'  ''^  »".«  S'^Ll'^e 

whln^h/S  ierraw'"and"tr?ug,:a"r'"'  "■  '-^■ 
hehas^.cesrowLutctbt.'rtC^,?L\:rS 

the  man  by  suRFestine  thTT  u  ?  ^>^°^  '^^^^  to 
sake  was  puzzfS  It  w.?  %^^^  '°"^^  °"*  ^°^  h« 
although  M.:  ChuV^^rposut^^^^^^^^^^ 

rSurh^  xtdi^^^  ofThe^rntL^rfs: 

and  she  was  glad  to  SS  tS?"^^  •  °^  ^  second-rate, 
to^^dispute  thttom^^^^,rto\^^^^  '''  "°^  ^^ 
••  rIL-^''?  ^""'"t^  ^"""^^  ^""^'^  ?  '■'  she  asked 
Before  long,  I  think.    There  is  a  roSid  of  visits  I 
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have  promised  to  make  and  I  may  stay  some  time  with 
the  Fosters  in  Shropshire  near  Colonel  Challoner's 
place.    I  believe  he  is  a  friend  of  yours." 

"  He  is.    Hav     you  met  him  ?  " 

"  Once  ;  I  fouiid  him  charming.  A  very  fine,  old- 
fashioned  gentleman,  and  I  understand  a  famous 
soldier.  Sonr^body  told  me  he  never  quite  got  over 
his  nephew' ,  disgrace  and  seemed  to  tliink.'it  reflected 
upon  the  whole  'amily.  Very  foolish,  of  course,  but 
one  03'.  admire  iiii  senst*  ul  honour." 

Mrs.  Keith  !x;g  .n  .0  'jndcrstand  why  her  companion 
had  sought  he:  S'l.;  wislied  to  s^^eak  about  Richard 
Blake  and  Mrs.  Ktkh  wtm  forced  to  acquiesce,  since 
he  had  been  seen  jn  her  company. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  the  nephew  was  in  Montroa!." 
she  said. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  do.  I  saw  him  t)''''n,e  n 
Bertram  Challoner,  whom  I  met  in  London,  .  ;^  t'!'.* 
family  likeness  struck  me.  Then  I  saw  his  raui-  u  th  .. 
hotel  register." 

"No  doubt  you  studied  him  after  th^'..  'Att  t 
opinion  did  you  form  ?  " 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  gave  her  a  look  of  thoughtfui      p. 
dour.    "  I  was  puzzled  and  interested.    I  don't  kn.w 
him,  but  he  did  not  look  the  man  to  run  away." 

"  He  is  not,"  Mrs.  Keith  declared.  "  I  knew  him  as 
a  boy,  and  even  then  he  was  marked  by  reckless  daring. 
What's  more,  I  noticed  very  little  change  in  him." 

"  It's  strange."  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  tone  was  sym- 
pathetically grave.  "  I  feel  much  as  you  do.  After 
all,  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  affairs  about  which  the 
truth  never  quite  comes  out." 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  suggest  by  that  ?  " 

"  Nothing  in  particular  ;  I've  no  means  of  forming 
an  accurate  conclusion.  But  the  regimental  honour 
was  threatened  and  a  scapegoat  needed.    A  mistake 
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reaUy  felt  it  a  heavy  blow  >^?        ^°''""'  ^^^<"^^r 

I'm  told  he  has  friend.^n  o"?'^*^f".°"'^^ 

his  command  because  LS'i!*^'  ^^  ^^^^  "P 

envelope  MrChudleigh   ecoS.t  d1;^r"  ^^^  "P^"^^ 
and  her  face  grew  cotternXS^^^^^^ 
laughed  and  started  a  different  tonir^K-  i,^^""  '^^ 
tinned  for  a  time      Vi'h^,f !!  ?"^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  con- 

turned  to  LlL^ent.  '^'  ^'"^  ^^^y'  M^^-  Keith 
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"I  wonder  whether  I  have  told  her  too  much,  though 
it's  hard  to  see  what  use  she  can  make  of  it.  Innocent 
or  not,  Dick  Blake  is  a  favourite  of  mine  and  when  I 
speak  of  him  I'm  apt  to  be  unguarded.  Of  course, 
it's  obvious  that  she  joined  us  on  purpose  to  talk 
about  him." 

"One  would  have  imagined  it  was  Captain  Sedg- 
wick.   She  dragged  him  in  rather  pointedly." 

"  Oh !  no.  That  was  by  the  way,  and  perhaps  in- 
tended to  put  me  off  the  scent.  She's  a  scheming 
woman." 

"  But  she  has  not  learned  much  from  you." 
"She  has  learned  two  things,"  Mrs.  Keith  answered 
thoughtfully.  "  First,  that  I  don't  believe  Dick  Blake 
failed  m  his  duty  ;  and,  secondly,  that  Colonel  Challoner 
has  some  influence.  I  think  she  was  particularly 
mterested  in  the  latter  point.  I've  been  incautious 
and  let  my  tongue  run  away  with  me." 

Then  she  took  up  her  book  while  Millicent  read  her 
letter.  Though  young  and  to  some  extent  inexperi- 
enced, her  judgment  was  generally  sound,  and  she  had 
come  to  see  how  Sedgwick  really  regarded  her.  She 
had  pleased  his  eye,  and  he  was  a  man  who  would 
boldly  grasp  at  what  delighted  him,  but  love  would 
not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  his  ambitions.  He 
wrote  in  a  tone  of  forced  and  insincere  sentiment,  and 
his  words  brought  a  blush  into  Millicent's  face  as  well  as 
a  rather  bitter  smile  into  her  eyes.  By  and  by  she 
tore  the  sheet  into  pieces  and  dropped  them  over  the 
steamer's  rail.    That  affair  was  ended. 

As  the  fragments  of  paper  fluttered  astern  Mrs. 
Keith  looked  up.  "  You  are  treating  somebody's  letter 
very  unceremoniously." 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  said  MiUicent.  "  It's  from  Cap- 
tain Sedgwick." 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Keith.  "  Has  he  anything 
of  interest  to  say  ?  "  ^       0 
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Ko  mpntmns  that  ho  in  going  back  to  Africa  sootier 

than  ho  expected  l^ocatisc  the  officer  above  hitn  has 

suffered  so  nnich  from  the  (hmate  thai  he  has  asked 

o  Iv  reheved  of  \m  ,>,>st.     Captain  Sed^w  ,  k  In^lieves 

tins  will  give  hnn  a  ch.uu  e  of  advancement.' 

"Then  I've  no  doubt  he'll  make  the  most  of  it  I 
suppose  he  doesn't  waste  much  pilv  on  his  unfortunaf,^ 
cinet  P     I  he  mans  jvisonal  interest  stamis  first  with 

'.'.  If"'*  *'^''^*  *^*^  "^"'^l  *l""P:  with  men  ?  " 
There  are  excepti.ms.  Colonel  Clialloner.  for  in- 
stance, threw  up  his  caiwr  when  he  found  he  was 
tcmvd  to  act  against  his  convictions,  and  I've  a  sus- 
picion that  another  man  I  know  made  as  great  a  sa.  ri- 
tico  Hmvevcr.  Sedgwick  will  make  every  effort  to 
grt  the  vacant  post,  and  I  wonder  wlietlier  he  told 
Mi^.  Chudleigh  how  matters  stood.  She  may  have 
had  a  letter  before  you  did." 

Milliccnt  knew  her  employer's  penetration,  but  did 
not  understand  the  drift  of  her  remarks 

'•  I  dare  say  he  v^Totc  to  her.     She  t.ild  us  they  were 
old  friends.     Hut  why  should  it  interest  you  ?" 

"  It  di^s  ••  Mrs.  Keith  rejoined.  "  I  have  a  hal  • 
o  putting  things  together  and  drawing  my  conclusion.; 
though,  of  couisc.  Im  now  and  then  mistaken 
\\1  ether  I  m  right  or  not  in  the  present  instance  time 
unll  show,  but  I  must  try  to  watch  the  woman  when 
we  go  home."    Then  she  addend  sharply  :    "  As  you 

leUer*?'-"  **  "^'  ^''^  ^''"'^  """"^  ^"^  ^"''''*''"  ^^gwick's 

"No."  said  MiUicent.  with  a  trace  of  colour  •  "  I 
don  t  think  it  needs  a  reply." 

Mrs.  Keith  made  a  sign  of  agreement.  "On  the 
^ole.  she  said  pomtcdly,  "  I  should  imagine  that  to 
be  a  wise  decision." 

On  reaching  Sagiienay,  Mrs.  Keith  spent  the  firet 
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mnrninK  sitting  ontsirlf  hrr  liofrl.  Riifrfjp,]  moun- 
tains with  iliiik  IwHs  f.f  pinrs  ^tr.\ffy\i,iy  up  fl.rir 
Rlflrs  wrrr  ^pir.id  alx.iif  li  r,  l,nf  '^hr'^/^vr  tli'-  wiM 
Ktandc-in  of  Ihr  I;inf|'^.  i|.n  s'.u.ly  ;it»rntion  as  sJk- 
rc.nsnll((l  tlic  .nKa^'ririrnt  h„f.k  in  f.rr  h;.rif|  ft  f  on 
tainrd  a  list  of  tfir  frirnds  sfif  wHu,]  fo  rntrrtain  anri 
thr  visits '^hrliiuf  llioii,r|,t  „f  i„;,ki„^  in  f'.nf^K.nd  diiriPK 
tlip  winter,  iin.l  slir  wondrrrd  wlij.  Ii  -onM  U  ^hortmH 
and  wiiorn  slic  totild  put  f.ff,  hffH.mr  it  mi^^Jit  Ix;  drsir 
abln  to  spend  somr  time  in  Sliropshite. 

M.ir^'iirr  t  Keitfi  w;is  a  sfronf,'  willed  woman  who  fiad 
led  a  lumy  hfe.  l>nt  now.  when  shf  jiad  re/Jved  to 
rrtiro  into  tlie  l>a(  kKroiind  and  rest,  it  lo(,ke<f  ;is  d  she 
mi^ht  again  W  for.  ed  to  take  ;,n  a/  tivr  part  in  affair^;! 
Sfie  had  enjoyed   h(  r  Canafh-in   Irip,   hi,t   during  the 
last  week  or  two  it  hid  Ixgiin  to  los«^  its  interest,  and 
she  was  rons(  ions  r^  a  eajl  to  l>e  ,ip  and  fh.ing  '  Sh^ 
snspe-trd  Mrs,  (  hiidl^igli.  slie  doii})ted  Serlgwir'k    and 
slie  was  disturlwd  by  fl^e  way  the  nnf'.rtnnate  affair 
on  the  In(han  frontier  had  rropj^fl  up  apain.     Some- 
how, sho  f(«lt  Colonel  (  halh^r^r's  })iaee  was  threatened 
wJnrh  ronld  not  b<;  pf-rmitt'  d      V„r  many  years  she 
had  cherished  a  warm  liking  for  fiirn.  and  lonr  ago 
when  ho  was  a  young  lieutenant,  she  ronld  hav  made 
huTi  hers.     Family  arrangements,  romfiieated  by  the 
mtcrcsts  of  landed  property.  '  .,d.  however,  stood  in 
the   way.     «  iialloner   was   not    fref;   to   rwirry   as   he 
pleased  ;    he  had  been  taught  that  the  d«=',ire  of  the 
individnal  must  be  subordinated  to  the  wftlfare  of  the 
line,  and  when  he  first  met  M;n7:aret  Keith,  who  was 
bcantiful  then,  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  re}>f:l.     She 
let  him  go,  but  he  had  always  had  a  place  in  her  heart 
and  now  they  were  firm  and  trusted  friends. 

During  her  stay  at  Saguenay,  Mrs.  Chudleir.h  made 
two  or  three  attempts  to  extract  some  further  informa- 
tion about  the  Challoners  but  without  success,  and  one 
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.„mJ^''  P''''";  l^.  ^"^"^  l"'""y'  >""  "•"  liiive  Ix-rn  here 
some  t,me  and  I'm  beginning  „,  think  of  home"' Sl^ 

,    "  ?^  ^i'^  **  "  M'^-  Keith  rejoined.     "  Well   nerhins 

Ki?'''  ^h:n  7"%!°  t^e  Montreal  oince  aCt'r 
Dcrth..  Then,  for  the  caU  had  grown  clearer  sho 
smiled  as  the  girl  went  ..way.  and  added :  "t  night 
be  wiser  to  keep  the  woman  in  sight."  ^ 


CHAPTER    VIII 


if 
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A^I^^^^A  ^u^''''  '"^'P*  "'^  ^'<^«  plain.  Wowing 
•  ^  A  [  ^-  ^^""^  ''^""*'  ~^^^n  SJake  plodded  beside  the 
jaded  Indian  pony  that  drew  his  Kcd-river  cart  It 
was  loaded  with  preserved  provisions,  camp  stores 
and  winter  clothes,  and  he  had  bought  it  an?fhe  nonv 
because  hat  seemed  cheaper  than  ptying  for  transZ^ 
The  settlement  for  wliich  he  was  bound  stands  Sthe 

ac?oss'?e'n?frcln'  f  *  T^^  ^^  ''^'  whidfstSche 
across  central  Canada,  and  means  of  communication 

between  it  and  the  outer  world  were  scarcrHard  ng 

StU  """'"^  '*  afterwards  to  one  of  the 

Since  leaving   the   railroad   thry   had  spent   four 
days  upon  the  trail,  wl.ch  sometimes  ran  pS  before 
them,  marked  by  dim  ,  <A  wheels  among  the  w^^Sass 
and  sonietimcs  died  away,  leaving  them  at  TK  a 

S  ilf  ^J^^l  ''y  compass.    Now  it  was  late  in 

the  afternoon  and  che  men  were  tired  of  battling  with 

sftarp  sand  They  were  crossmg  one  of  the  high  steppes 
of  the  middle  p.airie  towards  the  belt  of  pines  and 
muskegs  which  divides  it  from  the  bairen  of  the 
North.      The  broad    stretch    of    fertile  loam    where 

^^IleatficIds,  lay  to  the  south  of  them,  and  the  arid 
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tract  they  journeyed  through  had  so  far  no  attraction 

T^?vV^'/f'£*"'*°"^  homestead  pre-empTor^ 
They  found  it  a  bleak  and  cheerless  country  crossed  bv 
the  ravines  of  a  few  sluggish  creeks,  the  w^^r^f  which 
was  unpleasant  to  drink,  and  dotted  at™g^tervS 
by  ponds  bitter  with  alkah.  In  places,  st  Jted  po^lt 
bluffs  cut  agamst  the  sky.  but.  for  the  most  part^ere 

TeTwIke  w."^f  "n^°'^^^^--  SirS'ailtS 
a  C  ri^  Tnd  to'^t^'l?"  '""^  ^  *^^y  ^"^^ 
^S^^  ^- S-eTacrrt^ 

the  cloud  ranks  had  broken,  to  pour  out  a  frTo^ddu^e 
^f  ^^^^ '' ^Shtnins.    Harding  anxiously  stutS 

he'sLr^^'M^''^''^  ^^?  ^°*^^^  thundentonn," 
ne  said        My  opmion  of  the  mid-continental  chmate 

near  tiie  hmit.     Our  Texan  northers  are  fierce  when 
they  come  along,  but  here  it  blows  all  the  time  «' 

fresh^^^Bla'kfiplT  '  ^^^  ^^''   '  ^^"'^  ^^^  -^ 

sleeo^  and  T'"  '"^PP'^x  "^^^^'  "  ^here  I  stop  I 
sleep,  and  I  ve  no  use  for  sheltering  under  the  cart 
Last  time  we  tried  it  the  pony  stSnpeded  a^d^i 
wheel  went  over  my  foot.  The  tent's  n^good  you'd 
wail  a  Cham  to  stop  its  blowing  away  ^wk  Jo  on 
until  we  brmg  up  to  lee  of  a  big.  fohd  M."  ^  °° 
Very  well."  Blake  agreed.  "  I  daresay  we  ou^ht 
kst  ri°"h  7  *^^  1;°"°^  ^'  ^''  ^  glimpi  of  Torn  fhe 
^fcomf'ort'yet '•  ''""'  '^'  ^°  ^^^  ' ^  ^^^  --^ 
"It's  a  matter  of  opinion;    you  haven't  limnpH 

SliSin^'' °°  ^^"?  ^°°*'  ^"^^'^  not  compIaS" 
Harding  rejomed.    "  In  fact,  I've  most  beL^py 
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since  we  left  the  depot.  It's  something  to  feel  that 
you  have  started ;  doing  nothing  takes  the  sand  out 
01  me. 

Blake  had  once  or  twice  suggested  that  his  comrade 
should  ride  but  the  pony  was  overburdened  and 
Hardmg  refused.  He  explained  that  they  could  not 
expect  to  seU  it  in  a  worn-out  condition,  but  his  partner 
suspected  him  of  sympathy  for  the  patient  beast. 

They  crossed  the  ridge  and  seeing  a  wavy  hne  of 
trees  in  the  wide  hollow,  quickened  their  pace  The 
soil  was  firmer,  the  scrub  the  wheels  crushed  through 
was  short,  and  the  trail  led  smoothly  down  a  slight 
descent.  This  was  comforting,  because  half  the  sky 
was  barred  with  leaden  cloud  and  the  parched  grass 
gleamed  beneath  it  lividly  white,  while  the  light  that 
struck  a  ridge-top  here  and  there  had  a  sinister  lurid- 
n^  It  was  gettmg  cold  and  the  wind  was  dropping 
which  was  not  a  favourable  sign. 

Pushing  the  cart  through  the  softer  places,  dragging 
the  jaded  pony  by  the  head,  they  hurried  on  and  at 
length  plunged  through  a  creek  with  the  trees  close 
m  front.  A  few  minutes  later  they  tethered  the  pony 
to  lee  of  the  cart  and  set  up  their  tent.  Then,  while 
151ake  was  rummaging  out  provisions  and  Harding 
searchmg  the  bluff  for  dry  sticks,  they  heard  a  beat  of 
hoofs  and  a  man  rode  up.  leading  a  second  horse.  He 
got  down  and  throwing  a  bundle  off  his  saddle  hob- 
bled the  beasts  before  he  turned  to  Blake 

From  the  south  ?  You're  for  Sweetwater  .?  "  he  said. 
Blake  told  him  he  had  guessed  correctly,  and  asked 
how  far  they  had  stiU  to  go. 

*h"  ^?"  °"?A*mI°  ""^^^  '^  i"  ^  <^ay  and  a  half."  said 
hn'.??^''-  :^"/ideinwithyou;  run  a  store  and 
hotel  there,  but  feel  I  want  to  get  out  on  the  prairie 
now  and  then,  and  as  a  horse  was  missing  I  went  after 
nun.    A  looker,  isn't  he  ?  " 
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Blake  admired  the  animal,  and  suggested  that  the 
stranger  had  better  join  them  instead  of  cooking  a 
separate  supper.    The  feUow.  who  told  them  that  his 
name  was  Gardner,  had  a  good-humoured,  sunburned 
face  and  an  honest  look.    The  prairie  was  now  wrapped 
m  mky  gloom,  and  there  was  an  impressive  stiUness 
except  for  the  occasional  rustle  of  a  leaf,  but  when 
Hj^dmg  came  out  of  the  bluff  with  a  load  of  wood  a 
puff  of  icy  wind  suddenly  stirred  the  grass.    The  harsh 
rustle  It  made  was  foUowed  by  a  deafening  crash,  and  a 
jagged  streak  of  hghtning  fell  from  the  leaden  clouds  • 
then  the  au-  was  filled  with  the  roar  of  driving  hail.     It 
swept  the  wood,  rending  leaves  and  smashing  twigs, 
while  the  men  crouched  inside  the  straining  tent  and 
a  constant  blaze  of  hghtning  flickered  about  the  grass. 
By  and  by  the  thunder  died  away  and  the  hail  gave 
■u  ^?,*0""ential  rain,  while  the  slender  trees  rocked 
m  the  blast  and  small  branches  drove  past  the  tent 
This  lasted  some  minutes,  after  which  the  rain  ceased 
suddenly  and  a  fierce  red  light  streamed  along  the 
saturated  grass  from  the  huge  sinking  sun.     Harding 
who  had  brought  the  wood  into  the  tent,  took  it  out 
and  with  the  stranger's  help  soon  mad  3  a  fire 

It  was  getting  dark,  though  a  band  of  transcendental 
green  stiU  burned  upon  the  prairie's  western  edge 
when  they  finished  supper  and,  sitting  round  the  fire 
took  out  their  pipes.     The  hobbled  horses  were  quietlv 
grazing  near  them. 

"That's   undoubtedly   a   fine   animal,"   Blake   re- 
marked.   "  Is  it  yours  ?  " 
''No;   it  belongs  to  Clarke's  Englishman." 
„  Who  s  he  ?     It's  a  curious  way  to  speak  of  a  fellow." 
It  hts  him."  said  the  other.     "  Guess  he's  Clarke's, 
hide  and  bones,  and  that's  aU  there'll  be  when  the 
doctor  has  done  with  him.    He's  a  sucker  the  doctor 
taught  farming  and  then  sold  land  to  " 
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*'  Then  who's  the  doctor  ?  "  Harding  inquired. 

"  That's  not  so  easy  to  answer,  but  he's  a  man  you 
want  to  be  friends  with  if  you  stay  near  the  settlement. 
Teaches  farming  to  tenderfoot  young  EngUshmen  and 
Americans ;  finds  them  land  and  stock  to  start  with, 
and  makes  a  mighty  good  thing  out  of  it.  Goes  to 
Montreal  now  and  then,  but  whether  it's  to  look  up 
fresh  suckers  or  on  the  jag  is  more  than  I  know." 

"  We  met  a  fellow  called  Clarke  at  the  Windsor  not 
long  since.    What's  he  like  ?  " 

Gardner  described  him  and  Harding  said,  "  That's 
the  man." 

"  Then  I  can't  see  what  he  was  doing  at  the  Windsor ; 
an  opium  joint  would  have  been  more  in  his  line." 

"  Does  the  fellow  Uve  at  Sweetwater  ?  "  Blake  asked. 

"  Has  a  farm,  and  runs  it  well,  about  three  miles 
back,  but  he's  away  pretty  often  in  the  North  and  at  a 
settlement  on  the  edge  of  the  bush  country.  Don't 
know  what  he  does  there,  and  they're  a  curious  crowd ; 
Dubokars,  Russians  of  sorts,  I  guess." 

Blak  had  seen  the  Dubokars  in  other  parts  of 
Canada  and  had  found  them  an  jadustrious  people, 
leading,  from  religious  convictions,  a  remarkably 
primitive  life.  There  were,  however,  fanatics  among 
them,  and  he  understood  that  these  now  and  then  led 
their  followers  into  outbreaks  of  emotional  extrava- 
gance. 

"  They  make  good  settlers,  as  a  rule,"  he  said. 
"  But,  as  they  don't  speak  English,  how  does  the  fellow 
get  on  with  them  ?  " 

"  Told  me  he  was  a  philologist,  when  I  asked  him  ; 
then  he  allowed  two  or  three  of  them  were  mystics  and 
he  was  something  in  that  line.  He  was  a  docto.-  once 
and  got  fired  out  of  England  for  something  he  shouldn't 
ha^^2  done.  Anyhow,  the  Dubokars  are  hke  the  rest 
of  us.  good,  bad,  and  pretty  mixed,  and  the  crowd 
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of   hem  &bd"v^  r^  *°  -^'^  '''''    A*  «-t  some 

two  other  habits  that^rought The  North  S?.t  Tr^ 
down  on  them     Affor  ^Ko*  11     f  ^or*ft-vvest  Pohce 

but  they  getTn  a  tae  of  sol^'^}''  ^''''"  "'^  ^^^^^^e. 

bW  nodded  ^  §e  Cw  ^h«f  T  ^'^  *^^"-" 
untrained  and  unbSLcS  I.Ih      *^\/^"^tic  with « 
infiuenceofexcitPmpnf^f-  ^  ,   "^^  ''  ^'^^^^  ""^^r  the 
but  it  wS  string.  A  ?  '"*^"^^^ '"  ^^^«  debauchery ; 
Clarke  Tp^ared  fo  t^^  ,f  T^  °^  ^^*"^«.  ^"ch  ^a^ 

and  turned  the  t^'kHntriK"''  '"^''"'^  ^"  ^^^  ^^"ow 
got  cold  they  tnftolep  °''"  '^'"^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

wa^e^S^fr'a^tn^vlf^r^^^^  *'^^  ^^^^^^^  Sweet- 
means  an"at"acti::X  '"i^^i^f^'^'f  ''  '^  "° 
ran  back,  greyish  wh  tp  w,> h  ?  .t,  '^  '■^""'S  P^^^"^ 
skyline;  t8  the  nor^h  ^r  i^'*^'"'*^  ^^''  *«  the 
scattered  Jack  pines  Ll^^^^^^  P^P^^'"  ^uffs  and 
ridges.    A  lake  rf.L^^^      ?f.  '""^*^   °f   tbe 

domestic  «ta.°'  Some  w™  buii^Tr ^.f^"™"^  '<" 

FoDowing   the   deeply-rutted  street  „l„vi,   i.  j 
building  of  u^Sd'woKn'veSlt?^^ 
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of  it.    Here  Gardner  took  the  pony  from  them  and 
gave  them  a  room  which  had  no  furniture  exTeot  a 
chair  and  two  rickety  iron  beds.     Before  he  went^ou? 
he  mdicated  a  printed  hst  of  the  things  they  wSe  no 
allowed  to  do.    Harding  studied  it  with  a  s^donJc 

"I  don't  see  much  use  in  prohibiting  folks  from 
washmg  their  clothes  in  the  bedrooms  when  they  don^ 
give  you  any  water."  he  remarked  "  This  olaoB  must 
be  about  the  limit  in  the  way  of  cheap  hotelV."  ' 

It   isnt   cheap."   said   Blake;    "I've   seen   th». 
tanff .  but  on  the  whole  I  hke  the  f eUow  who  ke?ps  it  " 

They  found  their  supper  better  than  they  had 
""TH  ^-JT^'  ^^  afterwards  sat  out  on  the  ver- 
^u^  "^^i"  9^  P^?P"etor  and  one  or  two  of  the  settleJs 
who  boarded  at  the  hotel.  The  sun  had  set  and  now 
and  then  a  heavy  shower  beat  upon  the  shingled  roo7 
but  the  western  sky  was  clear  and  flushed  with  vTv^d 
cnmson.  towards  which  the  prairie  roUed  away  in  v^- 

tZ  V  "''  ?.^^"'-.  }^'^^''  ^^°"^  i"  *h«  windows  beh^d 
the  verand^.  and  from  one  which  stood  open  a  hoarse 

:^Z^1^^Z^^--'^  fashfonsna^chS 

with  his  boots  on  after  falling  do™  in  a  ZsW 
It  s  not  the  first  time  he's  played  that™rick  when  ife 
gets  wo^  than  usual  he  makes  straight  for  my  roo  J^^ 

L  don  t,     said  Gardner  drily.    ■■  He's  a  oreftv 
regular  customer,  but  he  never  gets  too  much  a^lS 

''  And  there  isn't  another." 

"That's  so."  Gardner   agreed,  but  he  offered    nn 
explanation  and  Blake  changed  the  subject 

Unless  you're  fond  of  farming,  life  in  these  remote 
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districts  is  trying,"  he  remarked.  "The  loneliness 
and  monotony  are  apt  to  break  down  men  who  are  not 
used  to  it."  „ 

"  Turns  some  of  them  crazy  and  kills  off  a  few, 
agreed  a  farmer,  who  appeared  to  be  well  educated. 
"  After  all,  worse  things  might  happen  to  them." 

"  It's  conceivable,"  said  Blake.  "  But  what  particu- 
lar things  were  you  referring  to." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  men  who  go  to  the  devil  while 
they're  alive.  There's  a  fellow  in  this  neighbourhood 
who's  doing  something  of  the  kind." 

"  Rot !  "  exclaimed  a  thick  voice,  and  a  man's  figure 
appeared  against  the  Ught  at  the  open  window. 
"  Devil'sh  a  myth  ;  allegorolical  gentleman,  everybody 
knowsh.  Hard  word  that— allegorohcal.  Bad  word 
too,  reminds  you  of  things  in  the  rivers  down  in 
Florida.  Must  be  some  in  the  creek  here ;  seen  them 
in  my  homestead." 

"  You  go  to  bed,"  said  Gardner  sternly. 

"Nosh  a  bit,"  repUed  the  other.  "Who  you 
talking  to  ?  "  He  leaned  forward  in  danger  of  falling 
through  the  window.    "  Lemmeout." 

"  It's  not  all  drink,"  Gardner  explained.  "  He  has 
something  hke  shakes  and  ague  now  and  then.  Says 
he  got  it  in  India." 

The  other  disappeared  and  a  few  moments  afterwards 
reeled  out  of  the  door  and  held  himself  upright  by  one 
of  the  verandah  posts. 

"  Now  I'm  here,  don't  let  me  interrupt,"  he  said. 
"  Nice  place  if  this  post  would  keep  still." 

Warned  by  a  sign  from  Gardner,  the  others  ignored 
him,  and  Harding  remarked  to  the  farmer,  "  You 
hadn't  finished  what  you  were  saying  when  he  dis- 
turbed you." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  was  of  much  importance  ; 
speaking  of   degenerates,  weren't    we  ?    We  have  a 
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curious  example  of  the  neurotic  here  :  a  fellow  who 
makes  a  good  many  dollars  by  victimi/.ing  farmers 
who  are  forced  to  borrow  when  they  lose  a  crop,  as  well 
as  young  fools  from  England,  and  by  way  of  amusement 
studies  modem  magic  and  indulges  in  refined  de- 
bauchery. It  strikes  me  as  a  particularly  unhallowed 
combination." 

"  No  sensible  man  has  any  use  foi  hoodoo  tricks 
and  the  folks  who  practise  them,"  Harding  said. 
"  They're  frauds  from  the  start." 

"  Don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  Benson 
broke  in.  "  Not  all  tricks  I  Seen  funny  things  in  the 
East ;  thingsh  decent  men  better  leave  alone." 

Letting  go  the  post,  he  lurched  forward  and  as  the 
light  fell  upon  his  face  Blake  started.  He  had  been 
puzzled  by  something  familiar  in  the  voice,  and  now  he 
knew  the  man,  whom  he  had  no  wish  to  meet.  He 
was  too  late  in  hitching  his  chair  back  into  the  shadow, 
for  Benson  had  seen  him  and  stopped  with  an  excited 
cry. 

"  Blake  of  the  sappers !  Want  to  cut  your  old 
friendsh  ?     Whatsh  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  It's  a  mutual  surprise,  Benson,"  Blake  replied,  and 
the  other,  holding  on  by  a  chair  back,  smiled  at  him 
genially. 

"  Often  wondered  where  you  went  to  after  you  left 
Peshawur,  old  man.  Though  you  got  the  sack  for  it, 
it  wasn't  your  fault  the  ghazees  broke  our  line  that 
night.  Said  so  to  the  Colonel — can  see  him  now, 
sitting  there,  looking  very  sick  and  cut  up,  and  Bols- 
over,  acting  adjutant,  blinking  Uke  an  owl." 

"  Be  quiet  I  "  Blake  said  in  alarm,  for  the  man 
had  been  a  lieutenant  of  native  infantry  when  they  had 
met  on  the  hiU  campaign. 

Benson,  however,  was  not  to  be  deterred  and  ad- 
dressed the  rest :  "  This  gentleman  old  friend  of  mine ; 
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never  agreed  with  solemn  old  Colonel,  but  they  wouldn't 
listen  to  m-.     Very  black  night  in  India  •  ghazees 
coming  yeUing  up  the  hill ;  nothing  would  stop  them 
Rifles    crackmg,  Nepalese    comp'ny    busy   with   the 
bayonet,  and  in  the  thick  of  it  the  bugle  goes—" 

ti^Tih  ^  n^"  r*°  ^^.  "'°"*^'  ^^g^^e  ^  shrill  imita- 
tion  of  the  call  "  Cease  fire  !  "  and  then  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  over  ths  chair  with  a  crash. 

f.1l.n  ^''^  ^""^  *°  ^^'"  ^^'^  ^^^^er,  who  seized  the 
f^f  Tff"  ^f  "^'^  u  IT^  ^^^^^ty  hfted  him  to  his 
teet.    After  he  pushed  him  through  the   door  there 

MelrZ:^^  "^  "  l'"?^  ""^  '""'''  three  minu  es 
later  Gardner  came  back  with  a  bruise  upon  his  face. 

bed,''  he  laid  """^  ^''"^  *^^  bartender  wiU  put  him  to 
There  was  silence  for  the  next  few  moments,  for 
the  group  on  the  verandah  had  been  impressed  b^  the 
scene  ,-^  then  a  man  came  up  the  steps.  He  wa^ 
dressed  in  old  brown  overalls'^  and  carried  rricJL^ 
quirt,  but  Hardmg  recognized  him  as  the  man  thev 
had  met  at  the  Windsor  in  Montreal  ^ 

;;  Have  you  got  Benson  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

rwv  V^'i  ^f  ^^'-  "  ^^'s  ^e^t  ^  ^ark  on  my 
cheek.  Why  don't  you  look  after  the  fool  ?  Any- 
how,  you  must  have  come  pretty  quietly ;  I  didn't 
hear  you  until  you  were  half  way  up  the  ste^." 

K  u?}u  ^""""l^'  ^^^^^«  answered,  smiling  •  "  I 
bought  them  from  you.  I  don't  know  that  I  need 
hold  myself  responsible  for  Benson,  but  I  found  he 
wasn  t  m  when  I  rode  past  his  place  and  it  struck  me 
that  he  might  get  into  trouble  if  he  got  on  a  jag  " 

He  turned  and  nodded  to  Blake  "  So  you  have 
come  up  here !  I  may  see  you  to-morrow,  bufi? 
Benson  s  all  right  I'm  going  home  now." 

hpfr^  r"\'°^°  ?^  ^""^^^  ^^  s°0"  aftei-wards  they 
heard  him  leave  by  another  door. 


* 


CHAPTER   IX 


CLARKE  MAKES  A  SUGGESTION 

A  T  bredcfasi  next  morning  Blake  and  Harding 

hotel,  at  their  table  and  afterwards  sat  for  a  time  on 
the  verandah  talkmg  to  him.  When  they  mentioned 
their  first  objective  point  and  asked  if  he  could  give 
them  any  directions  for  reaching  it  he  looked  thought- 

"I  only  know  that  it's  remarkably  rough  country  • 
thick  pme  bush  on  roUing  ground,  with  some  bad 
muskegs  and  smaU  lakes."  he  said.  "  You  would 
find  things  easier  if  you  could  hire  an  Indian  or  two  and 
a  anoe  when  you  strike  the  river.  The  boys  here 
seluom  go  up  so  far.  but  Clarke  could  help  you  if  he 
hked     He  s  been  north  and  knows  the  Indians." 

HardIV«'  '"  '''  "^  '"  ^'  ""'^  '^^P'" 

"  Be  careful."  said  the  farmer.    "  If  you're  on  a 

prospect!       trip,    keep   your   secret  close.     There's 

W^S^^.^T^   ^."^'^^^   mention."     He  turned   to 

Sot'withVu"'  '  '""'  °'  ^"°"'^'  *^^^ 
<  Ji  f  PPose  I  am,  in  a  way.  though  it's  a  long  time 
l^gC?^'    ^"'  ^^^  ^°  y°"  recommend  our 

dnLl  ^n!f  ri°  f  ^  ^  ^^  ^"^  *°  P^^^^^s  as  Benson's 
domg.  and  Clarke  s  rummg  the  fellow.  He  must  have 
got  two  or  three  thousand  doUars  out  of  him  one  way  or 
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another  and  isn't  satisfied  with  that.  Lent  him  money 
on  mortgage  to  start  a  foohsh  stock-raising  speculation 
and  keeps  him  well  supplied  with  drink.  The  fellow's 
weak,  but  he  has  his  good  points." 

"  But  vvhat's  Clarke's  object  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  very  clear,  but  a  man  who's  seldom  sober 
is  easily  robbed  and  Benson's  place  is  worth  something ; 
Clarke  sees  it's  properly  farmed.  However,  you  must 
use  your  judgment  about  anything  he  tells  you ;  I've 
given  you  warning." 

He  went  away  and  Blake  sat  silent  for  a  time. 
Though  they  had  not  been  intimate  friends,  he  had 
known  Benson  when  the  latter  was  a  wild  young 
subaltern,  and  it  did  not  seem  fitting  to  leave  him  in  the 
clutches  of  a  man  who  was  ruining  him  in  health  and 
fortune.  He  would  sooner  not  have  met  the  man  at 
all,  but  since  they  had  met,  there  was,  so  far  as  he  could 
see,  only  one  thing  J:o  be  done. 

"  If  you  don't  '  md,  I'd  hke  to  take  Benson  with 
us,"  he  said  to  Harding. 

The  American  looked  doubtful.  "  We  could  do 
with  another  white  man,  but  I  guess  yonr  friend  isn't 
the  kind  we  want.  He  may  give  us  trouble,  and  you 
can't  count  on  much  help  from  a  whisky-tank.  How- 
ever, if  you  wish  it,  you  can  bring  him." 

Soon  afterwards  Benson  came  out  from  the  dining- 
room.  He  was  two  or  three  years  younger  than  Blake 
and  had  a  muscular  figure,  but  he  looked  shaky  and 
his  face  was  weak  and  marked  by  dissipation.  Smiling 
in  a  deprecatory  way,  he  hghted  a  cigar. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  last  night,"  he 
said.  "If  I  made  any  ".nfortunate  allusions  you 
must  overlook  them.  You  must  have  seen  that  I 
wasn't  altogether  responsible." 

"  I  did,"  Blake  answered  drily.  "  If  we  are  to 
remain  friends,  you  had  better  understand  that  I  can't 
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tolerate  any  further  mention  of  the  matter  you  talked 
about." 

"  Sorry,"  said  Benson,  who  gave  him  a  keen  glance. 
"  Though  I  don't  think  you  have  much  cause  to  be 
touchy  about  it,  I'll  try  to  remember." 

"  Then  I'd  Lke  you  to  know  my  partner,  Mr.  Harding, 
who  has  agreed  to  a  suggestion  I'm  going  to  make. 
We  want  you  to  come  with  us  on  a  trip  to  the 
northern  bush." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Benson,  who  shook  hands  with 
Harding.  "  I  wonder  what  use  you  think  I  would 
be?" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  haven't  considered  whether 
you  would  be  of  any  use  or  not ;  but  you  had  better 
come.  The  trip  will  brace  you  up,  and  you  look  as  if 
you  needed  it." 

Benson's  face  grew  red.  "  Your  intentions  may  be 
good,  but  you  virtuous  and  respectable  people  some- 
times show  a  meddlesome  thoughtfulness  which  de- 
generates like  myself  resent.  Besides,  I  suspect  your 
offer  has  come  too  late." 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  much  reason  for  taunting 
me  with  being  respectable,"  Blake  rejoined  with  a  grim 
smile.     "  Anyway,  I  want  you  to  come  with  us." 

Tilting  his  chair  back,  Benson  looked  heavily 
about.  "  When  I  was  new  to  the  country  I  often 
wished  to  go  north.  There  are  caribou  and  moose  up 
yonder;  gre-t  sights  when  the  rivers  break  up  in 
spring,  and  a  sledge  trip  across  the  snow  must  be  a 
thing  to  remember.  The  wilds  draw  you,  but  I'm 
afraid  my  nerve's  not  good  enough.  A  man  must  be 
fit  hi  every  way  to  cross  the  timber  belt." 

"  Then  why  aren't  you  fit  ?  Why  have  you  let 
that  fellow  Clarke  suck  the  hfe  and  energy  out  of  you, 
as  well  as  rob  you  of  your  money  ?  " 

"  You  hit  haid,  but  I  expect  I  deserve  it,  and  I'D 
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try    to    explain."    Benson    indicated    the    desolate 
settlement  with  a  gesture  of  weariness. 

Ugly  frame  houses  straggled,  weather-scarred  and 
dilapidate  J,  along  one  side  of  the  unpaved  street, 
while  unsightly  refuse  dumps  disfigured  the  slopes  of 
the  ravine  in  front.  There  was  no  sign  of  activity,  but 
two  or  three  untidy  loungers  leaned  against  a  rude  shack 
with  "  Pool  Room,"  painted  on  its  dirty  window.  All 
round,  the  rolling  prairie  stretched  back  to  the  hori/on, 
washed  in  dingy  drab  and  grey.  The  prospect  was 
dreary  and  depressing. 

"  This  place,"  Benson  resumed,  "  hasn't  much  to 
offer  one  in  the  way  of  relaxation,  and,  for  a  man 
used  to  something  different,  Ufe  at  a  lonely  homestead 
soon  loses  its  charm.  Unless  he's  a  keen  farmer,  he's 
apt  to  go  to  bits." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  quit  ?  "  Harding  asked. 

"  Where  could  I  go  ?  A  man  with  no  profession 
except  the  one  he  hasn't  the  means  to  follow  is  not 
much  use  at  home,  and  all  my  money  is  sunk  in  my 
place  here.  As  things  stand,  1  can't  sell  it."  Returned 
to  Blake.  "  I  left  the  army  because  a  financial  disaster 
I  wasn't  responsible  for  stopped  my  allowance  and  I 
was  in  debt.  Eventually  about  two  thousand  pounds 
were  saved  out  of  the  wreck,  and  I  came  here  with 
that  feeling  badly  hipped,  which  was  one  reason  why  I 
took  to  whisky,  and  Clarke,  who  engaged  to  teach  me 
farming,  saw  I  got  plenty  of  it.  Now  he  has  his  hands 
on  all  that's  mine,  but  he  keeps  me  fairly  supplied 
with  cash,  and  it  saves  trouble  to  leave  things  to 
him." 

When  Benson  stopped  Blake  made  a  sign  of  com- 
prehension, for  he  knew  that  somewhat  exceptional 
qualities  are  required  of  the  man  who  imdertal  js  the 
breaking  of  virgin  prairie  in  the  remoter  districts. 
He  must  have  unflinching  courage  and  stubbornness 
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and  be  able  to  dispense  with  all  the  comforts  and 
amenities  of  civilized  life.  No  interests  are  offered 
him  beyond  those  connected  with  his  task  ;  foi  half 
the  year  he  must  toil  unremittingly  from  dawn  to 
dark,  and  depend  upon  his  own  resources  through  the 
long,  bitter  winter.  For  society  he  may  have  a  hired 
hand  and  the  loungers  in  the  saloon  of  the  nearest 
settlement,  which  is  often  a  day's  ride  away,  and  they 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  men  of  culture  or  pleasing  manners. 
For  the  strong  in  mind  and  body  it  is  nevertheless  a 
healthful  life,  but  Benson  was  not  of  sufficiently  tough 
fibre. 

"  Now  see  here,"  said  Harding.  "  I'm  out  for 
dollars,  and  this  is  a  business  trip,  but  Blake  wants  to 
take  you  and  I'm  agreeable.  If  you  can  stand  for 
two  or  three  months  hard  work  in  the  open  and  very 
plain  living,  you'll  feel  yourself  a  match  for  Clarke 
when  you  get  back.  Though  there's  no  reason  why 
you  should  tell  a  stranger  hke  myself  how  you  stand 
if  you'd  sooner  not,  I  know  something  of  business  and 
might  see  a  way  out  of  your  difficulties." 

Benson  hesitated.  He  would  have  resented  an 
attempt  to  use  his  troubles  as  a  text  for  im.proving 
remarks,  since  he  already  knew  his  failings.  What 
he  desired  was  a  means  of  escaping  their  consequences, 
and  the  American,  whose  tone  was  reassuringly 
matter  of  fact,  seemed  to  offer  it.  He  b^gan  an 
explanation  and,  with  the  help  of  a  few  leading  ques- 
tions, made  his  financial  position  fairly  clear. 

'  Well,"  said  Harding,  "  Clarke  has  certainly  got  a 
tight  hold  ^n  you,  but  I  guess  it's  possible  to  shake  him 
off.  As  things  stand,  however,  it  seems  to  me  he 
has  most  to  gain  from  your  death." 

"  He  couldn't  count  on  that ;  to  do  the  fellow 
justice,  he'd  hardly  go  so  far,  but  there's  some  truth 
in  what   you  say."    Benson  looked  disturbed  and 
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nresolute.  but  after  a  few  moments  he  abruptly  threw 
hi    agar  away  and  leaned  forward  with  a  decided  ai^ 

If  you  11  have  me.  I'll  go  with  you." 
You  re  wise,"  Larding  said  quietly. 

bhortly  afterwards  ^  ^nson  left  them  and  Hardine 
said   to   Blake    "  Now  you  had  better  go  along  and 

oad    Z'"'"  ^'"'"  u'^^y^^^^S  ^^°"^  C^^^ke  about  our 
road.     He  s  a  rogue,  but  that's  no  reason  we  shouldn't 

careful  Zr^"^'     "  K'^""  ^''^  "^'  P^^V  ^^^  -"d  b 
careful  what  you  say.     Remember  that  he  was  watch- 

ing  you  at  the  Windsor,  and  I've  a  suspLrn  that?; 
was  standing  in  the  .hadow  near  the  stairs  when 
Benson  talked  last  night" 

Borrowing  a  saddle.  BJake  rode  over  to  Clarke's 
fouT/  tf '  ^'^''^  had  a  well-kept,  prosperous  look  and 
found  Its  owner  m  a  small  room  furnished  as  an  office 
Files  of  papers  and  a  large  map  of  the  Wester^ProSs 
hung  upon  one  wall ;  the  floor  was  uncovered  and  a 

seatdT^f  1  ^"  ^'^."'^^^^  ''  ''•  but  Sarketas 
seated  at  a  han  isome  American  desk.    He  wore  old 

overalls   and   the  soil  upon  his  Loots  suggesld  thi? 

camlet  hXW^'^  V"^  ploughing. '^s  Benson 
came  m  he  ook-d  up  and  the  light  fell  upon  his  face 

i^r'it  h?^  ^^^'^  ""^,  '^  ^  ^""°"^  dead  colour,  bui 
h!^A.'^  f  '^'?'"^^  ^*^"'»P  and  something  n  it 
cl^anllS^lSinl^T-^^^^^^^^^'thefac^eof^ 

Blake,  who  took  one,  explained  his  errand  and 
Clarke  seemed  to  consider.  Then  he  took  out  a  sm^ 
hand-drawn  map  and  passed  it  to  his  visitor 

daresa/"!?'.*   f^  ""^^/T   ^''  S°^"S  ^^^h'    ^    I 
ciaresaj    Its   a    secret,"    he    remarked.     "However 

though  It's  too  valuable  for  me  to  lend  it  you  thTs^ii 

show  you  your  way  through  the  timber  Mt/'    He 
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cleared  the  other  end  of  the  desk.  "  Sit  here  and  make 
a  note  of  the  features  of  the  country." 

It  took  Blake  some  timt,  but  he  had  been  taught 
such  work  and  did  it  carefully.  When  he  had  finished, 
Clarke  resumed  :  "  I'll  give  5'ou  a  low  directions,  and 
you  had  better  take  them  down,  but  you'll  want  a 
canoe  and  one  or  two  Indians.  I  daresay  I  could 
enable  you  to  get  them,  but  I  think  the  service  is 
worth  fifty  dollars." 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  pay  it  when  \  2  come  back,"  Blake 
answered  cautiously.  "  It's  possible  that  we  mightn't 
fmd  the  Indians,  and  we  might  leave  the  water  and 
strike  ovevland." 

"  As  you  like,"  Clarke  said  with  a  smile.  "I'll  give 
you  the  directions  before  you  go,  but  there's  another 
matter  I  want  to  talk  about."  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Blake.    "  You  are  a  nephew  of  Colonel  Challoner's." 

"  I  am,  but  I  can't  see  what  connexion  this  has " 

Clarke  st-pped  him.  "  It's  not  an  impertinence. 
Hear  me  out.  You  were  a  lieutenant  of  engineers  and 
served  in  I:idia,  where  you  left  the  army." 

"  That  is  correct,  but  it's  not  a  subject  I'm  disposed 
to  talk  about." 

"  So  I  irragined,"  Llarke  said  drily.  "  Still  I  would 
like  to  say  that  there  is  some  reason  for  beUeving  you 
to  be  a  badly  treated  man.  You  have  my  sym- 
pathy." ^ 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Blake.  "  I  must  remind  you 
that  I  have  given  you  no  grounds  for  offering  it." 

*'  A  painful  subject '  But  are  you  content  to 
quietly  suffer  injustice. .'  " 

"  I  don't  admit  an  injustico,  Besides,  I  don't  see 
what  you  can  know  about  thi  matter." 

"  A  proper  hne  to  take  >vith  an  outsider  like  myself  ; 
but  I  know  you  were  turned  out  of  the  army  for  a  fault 
you  did  not  commit." 
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Blake's  face  set  sternly.  "  It's  hard  to  understand 
how  you  arrived  at  that  flattering  conclusion." 

"  I  won't  explain,  but  I'm  convinced  of  its  correct- 
ness," Clarke  rejoined,  watching  him.  "  One  would 
imagine  that  the  most  important  matter  is  that  you 
were  driven  out  of  a  calling  you  liked  and  were  sent 
here,  ruined  in  repute  and  fortune.  Are  you  satisfied 
.vith  your  lot  ?  Haven't  you  the  courage  to  insist 
upon  being  reinstated  ?  " 

"  My  reinstation  would  be  difficult,"  Blake  said 
curtly. 

He  would  have  left  the  house  only  that  he  was 
curious  to  learn  where  the  other's  suggestions  led  and 
how  much  he  knew.  There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
and  then  Clarke  went  on — 

"A  young  man  of  ability,  with  means  and  influence 
behind  him,  has  a  choice  of  careers  in  England,  and 
there's  another  point  to  be  considered :  you  might 
wish  to  marry.  That,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question 
now." 

"  It  will,  no  doubt,  remain  so,"  Blake  replied  with 
the  colour  creeping  into  his  set  face. 

"  Then  you  have  given  up  all  idea  of  charing  your- 
self ?  The  thmg  may  be  easier  than  yc  imagine  if 
properly  handled."  Clarke  paused  and  added  signi- 
ficantly :  "  In  fact  I  could  show  you  a  way  in  which  the 
matter  could  be  straightened  out  without  causing 
serious  trouble  to  anybody  concerned ;  that  is,  if  you 
are  disposed  to  take  me  into  your  confidence." 

Blake  got  up,  filled  with  anger  and  imeasiness.  He 
had  no  great  faith  in  Harding's  scheme ;  his  life  as  a 
needy  adventurer  had  its  trials,  and  it  had  been  cun- 
ningly hinted  that  he  could  change  it  when  he  liked, 
but  ht  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  This  was  an  old 
resolve,  but  it  was  disconcerting  to  feel  that  an  unscru- 
pulous fellow  was  anxious  to  meddle  with  his  affairs,  for 
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Clarke  had  obviously  implied  the  possibility  of  putting 
some  pressure  upon  Coir  jicl  Challonci.  Blako  shrank 
from  the  suggestion.     It  was  no.  to  be  thought  of. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  subject."  he 
answered  sternly.     "  It  must  bo  dropped.' 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  Clarke  acquiesced  good- 
humouredly,  after  a  keen  glance  at  him. 

"  As  you  wish,"  he  said.  "  Hov.evrr,  that  needn't 
prevent  my  giving  you  the  diiectioas  I  piomised, 
particularly  as  it  may  help  me  to  earn  fifty  dollars. 
I  believe  Benson  spent  some  time  with  you  this  morn- 
ing ;  are  you  taking  him  ?  '' ' 

Blake  started.  He  wonu^red  how  the  man  could 
have  guessed,  but  he  admitted  that  Benson  was  going. 

"  You  may  und  him  a  drag,  but  that's  your  affair  " 
said  Clarke  in  a  tone  of  indifference.  "  Now  sit  down 
and  make  a  careful  note  of  what  I  tell  you." 

Believing  that  the  information  might  be  of  service, 
Blake  did  as  he  was  told,  and  then  took  his  leave. 
When  he  had  gone,  Clarke  sat  still  for  a  time  with  a 
''urious  smile  Blake  had  firmly  declined  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  hints,  but  Clarke  had  half  expect  ' 
this,  and  what  he  had  learned  about  the  young  mai. 
character  cleared  the  ground. 
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BENSON   GIVES   TROUBLE 

IT  was  nearly  dark  when  Blake  and  Harding  led  two 
packhorses  through  a  thin  spruce  wood  with  Ben- 
son lagging  a  short  distance  behind.    They  had  spent 
some  time  crossing  a  wide  stretch  of  rolling  country 
dotted  with  clumps  of  poplar  and  birch,  which  wai 
stiU  sparsely  inhabited,  and  now  they  had  reached  the 
edge  of  the  timber  belt  that  cuts  off  the  prairie  from 
the  desolate  barrens.    The  spruces  were  gnarled  and 
twisted  by  the  wind,  a  number  of  them  were  dead,  and 
many  of  the  rest  leaned  unsymmetrically  athwart  each 
other.    The    straggling    wood   had    no   beauty   and 
m  the  fading  hght  wore  a  dreary,  forbidding  look 
Fortunately,  however,   it  was  thin  enough  for  the 
travellers  to  pick  their  way  among  the  faUen  branches 
and  patches  of  muskeg,  for  the  ground  was  marish  and 
their  feet  sank  among  the  withered  needles. 

By  and  by  Blake  checked  his  pony  and  waited  until 
Benson  came  up.  The  man  moved  with  a  slack 
heaviness  and  his  face  was  worn  and  tense.  He  was 
tired  with  the  journey,  for  excess  had  weakened  him  and 
now  the  lust  for  drink  which  he  had  stubbornly  fought 
against  had  grown  overwhehning. 

"  I  can  go  no  faster.  Push  on  and  I'll  foUow  your 
tracks,"  he  said  in  a  surly  tone.  "  It  takes  time  to  get 
into  condition,  and  I  haven't  walked  much  for  several 
years. 
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"Neither  have  I."  Harding  answered  cheerfully 
"  I'm  more  used  to  riding  in  elevators  and  the  street 
cars,  but  this  sort  of  thing  soon  makes  you  fit." 

"  You're  not  troubled  with  my  complaint,"  Benson 
rejoined,  and  when  Blake  started  the  pony  deUberately 
dropped  behind. 

"  He's  in  a  black  mood ;  we'll  leave  him  to  himself." 
Harding  remarked.  "  So  far  he's  braced  up  better 
than  I  expected,  but  when  a  man's  been  tanking  steadily, 
it's  pretty  drastic  to  put  him  through  the  total  de- 
privation cure." 

"I  wonder,"  Blake  said  thoughtfully,  "whether 
it  is  a  cure ;  we  have  both  seen  men  who  made  some 
effort  to  save  themselves  go  down.  Though  I'm  a  long 
way  from  being  a  philanthropist,  I  hate  this  waste  of 
good  material.  Perhaps  it's  partly  an  economic 
objection,  because  I  used  to  get  savage  in  India  when 
any  of  the  Tommies'  lives  were  thrown  away  by  care- 
less handling." 

"  It  was  your  soldiers'  business  to  be  made  use  of, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes."  said  Blake,  frowning  ;  "  but  there's  a  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  other  thing.  It's  the 
needless  waste  of  hfe  and  talent  that  annoys  me.  On 
the  frontier,  we  spent  men  freely,  which  is  the  best  word 
for  it,  because  we  tried  to  get  something  in  return  ;  a 
rebel  hill  fort  seized,  a  raid  turned  back.  If  Benson 
had  killed  himself  in  breaking  a  horse  or  by  an  accident 
with  a  harvesting  machine,  one  couldn't  complain ; 
but  to  see  him  do  so  with  whisky  is  another  matter." 

Harding  nodded.  Blake  was  not  given  to  serious 
conversation  ;  indeed,  he  was  rather  casual,  as  a  rule, 
but  Harding,  who  was  shrewd,  saw  beneath  the  surface 
a  love  of  order,  and  what  he  thought  of  as  constructive 
ability. 

"  I  guess  you're  right,  but  your  speaking  of  India, 
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reminds  me  of  something  I  want  to  mention.  I've 
been  thinking  over  what  Clarke  said  to  you.  His  game's 
obvious,  and  it  might  have  been  a  profitable  one.  He 
wanted  you  to  help  him  in  squeezing  Colonel  Challoner." 

"  He  knows  now  that  he  applied  to  the  wrong  man." 

"  That's  so ;  it's  my  point.  Suppose  the  fellow 
goes  to  work  without  you  ?  It  looks  as  if  he'd  learned 
enough  to  make  him  dangerous." 

"  He  can  do  nothing.  Let  him  trump  up  any 
plausible  theory  he  likes  ;  it  won't  stand  for  a  moment 
after  I  deny  it." 

"  True,"  said  Harding  gravely.  "  But  if  you  were  out 
of  the  way,  he'd  have  a  free  hand.  Since  you  wouldn't 
join  him  you're  a  serious  obstacle." 

Blake  laughed.  "I'm  glad  I  am,  and  as  I  come  of  a 
healthy  stock  there's  reason  to  believe  I'll  continue 
one." 

Harding  said  nothing  more,  and  they  went  on  in 
silence  through  the  gathering  darkness  The  spruces 
were  losing  shape  and  getting  blacker,  though  through 
openings  here  and  there  they  could  see  a  faint  Une  of 
smoky  red  on  the  horizon.  A  cold  wind  wailed 
among  the  branches,  and  the  thud  of  the  tired  horses' 
feet  rang  dully  among  the  shadowy  trunks.  At  length, 
reaching  a  strip  of  higher  ground,  the  men  pitched 
camp  and  turned  out  the  hobbled  horses  to  gi-aze 
among  the  swamp  grass  that  lined  a  muskeg.  After 
supper  they  sat  beside  their  fire,  and  by  and  by  Benson 
took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"I've  had  enough  of  this,  and  I'm  only  a  drag  on 
you,"  he  said.  "  Give  me  grub  enough  to  see  me 
through,  and  I'll  start  back  for  the  settlement  first 
thing  in  the  morning." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  Blake  said  sharply.  "  You'll 
get  harder  and  feel  the  march  less  every  day.  Are  you 
willing  to  let  Clarke  get  hold  of  you  again  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  want  to  go.  I'm  driven  ;  I  can't  help 
myself."  ^ 

Blake  felt  sorrv  for  him.  He  imagined  that  Benson 
had  made  a  hard  fight,  but  he  was  being  beaten  by  his 
craving.   Still,  it  seemed  unwise  to  show  any  sympathy. 

"  You  want  to  wallow  like  a  hog  for  two  or  three 
days  that  you'll  regret  all  your  hfe."  he  said.  "  You 
have  your  chance  of  breaking  free  now.  Be  a  man 
and  take  it.  Hold  out  a  little  longer  and  you'll  find 
it  easier." 

Benson  regarded  him  with  a  mocking  smile.  "  I'm 
mchned  to  think  the  jag  you  so  feelingly  allude  to  will 
last  a  week ;  that  is,  if  I  can  raise  dollars  enough  from 
Clarke  to  keep  it  up.  You  mayn't  understand  that 
I  m  wiUing  to  barter  all  my  future  for  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Harding  grimly  ;  "  we  understand  all 
nght.  Yours  is  not  a  singular  case ;  the  trouble  is 
that  it's  too  common.  But  we'll  quit  talking  about 
it.    You  can't  go." 

He  was  in  no  mood  to  handle  the  subject  delicately  • 
they  were  alone  in  the  vilds  and  the  situation  made 
for  candour.  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  they 
could  help  the  man  and  he  meant  to  take  it.  Benson 
turned  to  him  angrily. 

"  Your  permission's  not  required  ;  I'm  a  free  man  " 

"  Are  you  ?  "  Harding  asked.  "  It  strikes  me  as  a 
very  curious  boast.  Improving  the  occasion's  a  riling 
thmg,  but  there  was  never  a  slave  in  Dixie  tighter 
bound  than  you." 

"  That's  an  impertinence,"  Benson  rejoined,  flushing, 
as  unsatisfied  longing  drove  him  to  fury.  "  Wha.i 
business  is  it  of  yours  to  preach  to  me  ?  Confound 
you  !  who  are  you  ?  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  it.  Give 
me  food  enough  to  last  until  I  reach  Sweetwater  and 
let  me  go." 

As  he  spoke  a  haughty  ring  crept  into  his  voice  and 
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,>^n^T  "^oved  to  compassion  because  he  recognized 
It  and  found  it  ludicrous.  Benson,  who  would  not 
have  used  that  tone  in  his  normal  state,  belonged  bv 

ZA^'^i'l^  *^  ^  """""S  ^^^*^'  ^"d  no  doubt  felt 
that  he  had  been  treated  with  indignity  by  a  man  of 
lower  station.     Harding,  however.  Slswe^e^d  quTet?y-l 

ih.  J"^  !  P l'"*  ^^^^^'■y  ^"in^mer  who  has  never  had 
the  opportunities  you  have  enjoyed,  but  so  long  as 
we  re  up  here  m  the  wilds  the  inly  thing  that  counS 
^  that  we're  men  with  the  same  weaknessef  and  feehngs 
Because  that's  so.  and  you're  hard  up  against  it  iS 
my  partner  mean  to  see  you  through ''         '^'"'-^^a 
''You  can't  unless  I'm  willing.    Man    don't  von 
reahze  that  talking's  of  no  use  ?    The  thing  I'm  driven 
by  won  t  yield  to  h  ords.    What's  more  to  the  purpose 
I  didn  t  engage  to  go  all  the  way  with  you.    Now 
I  ve  had  enough.  I'm  going  back  to  the  settlement/' 

Very  well.  You  were  right  in  claiming  that  there 
was  no  engagement  of  any  kind.  So  far  we  have 
found  you  m  grub,  but  we're  not  bound  to  d^  sofand If 
you  leave  us.  you  must  shift  for  yourself  "    Hardin^ 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two.  and  Benson 
whose  ace  was  marked  with  baffled  desire  and  scarcely 
controlled  fury,  glared  at  the  others.  Blake's  ex^ 
pression  was  pitiful,  but  his  lips  were  resolutely  set  • 
Harding  s  eyes  were  very  keen  and  determined.  Then 
Benson  made  a  sign  of  resignation. 

sleep.''^°°^  ^  '^  ^  "^^'^  ^^*^°-    ^  "^^y  ^  we"  SO  to 

npf^^r^/P^"^  ^''  ^^^"^'*  '°^^  ^"^  and  lay  down 
near  the  fire,  and  soon  afterwards  the  others  cre^ 
into  the  tent.  Benson  would  be  warm  enough  where 
he  lay  and  they  fdt  it  a  relief  to  get  away  from  him 
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Day  was  breaking  when  Blake  rose  and  threw  fresh 

miS  tL  \  ^^^°'^!'.  ^^  '^^  that  Benson  wS 
missing.  This,  however,  did  not  disturb  him  because 
the  man  had  been  restless  and  they  had  now  knd  then 
heard  him  moving  about  at  night/  When  the  fire  had 
IZk   ""^n^  ^'  ^^'^  '^'  kettle,  withou    hi    sedn^ 

i:&lt''''T^!''^'  ^^  '^^^"  *°  ^--  anxious  and 
caiiea  loudly.    There  was  no  answer  and  he  could  hpnr 

no  movement  n  the  bush.  The  dark  spruc^  had 
gown  sharper  in  form;  he  could  see  sor^'^ance 
between  the  trunks,  but  everything  was  Ttill  Then 
Harding  came  out  of  the  tent 

sugglsted^^"^  ^"''  ^°°^  '^  '^^  ^°^^^  ^'^  there,"  he 
Blake  failed  to  find  them  near  the  muskeg  but  as  the 

Pfuo^ig^h^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^T  ^h-»?u^ 

IndiarpU'Vh^bU^^^^^^^^^^ 

range  horse,  had  gone.  Mounting  the  pony  Crod2 
"  Th".  fT'  ^^'''  ^'  ^°""^  Hording  Lwng  gravt 

gljUll^fKie^^r^^^^ 

said  he  regretted  having  to  leave  them  in  such  an 

choTeTraddrd'7."'.';;*  *^^y  ^^^  ^^^-^^  - 

cnoice,  and  added  that  he  would  leave  the  hnr^^ 
hobbled,  at  a  spot  about  two  days'  ride  away  '  '' 

tionfn  nornl"  ^^l^^f'  ^^^^"^  "^  some  considera- 
tion m  not  nding  the  beast  down  to  the  settlement  " 
Blake  remarked  with  a  dubious  smile  feelif/stSv 
W^t^''''^'^'V  ^^'  taking  r;ior:S^^^^ 
vltims^B^n^^^  '^'  ^^^*  ^°'  drink  breeds  inks 

cence.       Anyhow,    he  added,  "  I'll  have  to  go  after 
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him.  We  must  have  the  horse,  for  one  thing,  but  I 
suppose  we'll  lose  four  days.  This  is  rough  on 
you." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Harding,  "  you  must  get  after  him, 
but  don't  mind  about  me.  The  man's  a  friend  of 
yours  and  I  like  him  ;  he  wasn't  quite  responsible  last 
night.  I  wouldn't  feel  happy  if  we  let  him  fall  back 
into  the  clutches  of  that  cunning  brute.  Now  we'll 
get  breakfast ;   you'll  need  it." 

They  made  a  hasty  meal  and  during  it  Blake  said, 
"  If  you  don't  mind  waiting,  I'll  follow  him  half  way  to 
Sweetwater  if  necessary.  You  see  I  haven't  much 
expectation  of  overtaking  him  before  he  leaves  the 
horse.  It's  the  faster  beast  and  we  don't  know  when 
he  started." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Harding.  "  Still,  you're  tough, 
and  I  guess  the  first  hard  day's  ride  will  be  enough  for 
your  partner." 

Five  minutes  later  Blake  was  picking  his  way  as  fast 
as  possible  through  the  wood.  It  was  a  cool  morning, 
and  when  he  had  gone  a  few  miles  the  ground  was  fairly 
clear.  By  noon  he  was  in  more  open  country,  where 
there  were  long  stretches  of  grass,  and  after  a  short 
rest  he  pushed  on  fast.  Bright  sunshine  flooded  the 
waste  that  now  stretched  back  to  the  south,  sprinkled 
with  clumps  of  bush  that  showed  a  shadowy  blue  in 
the  distance.  L  those  he  passed  the  birch  nd  poplar 
leaves  glowed  in  fiecks  of  vivid  lemon  among  the  white 
stems,  but  Blake  rode  hard,  his  eyes  turned  steadily  on 
the  misty  skyline.  It  was  only  broken  by  clusters  of 
small  trees  ;  nothing  moved  on  the  wilderness  he 
pushed  across. 

He  felt  tired  when  evening  came,  but  he  must  find 
water  before  he  camped,  and  he  pressed  on.  Benson 
was  a  weak  fool,  who  would,  no  doubt,  give  them 
further  trouble,  but  they  had  taken  him  in  hand,  and 
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Blake  had  made  up  his  mind  to  save  him  from  the 
rogue  who  preyed  upon  his  failings.  It  was  getting  laie 
when  he  saw  a  faint  trail  of  smoke  cu  -1  up  against  the 
sky  from  a  distant  bluff,  and  on  approaching  it  he 
checked  the  jaded  pony.  Later  he  dismounted  and 
picketing  the  animal  moved  cautiously  round  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  Passing  a  projecting  tongue  of 
smaller  brush,  he  saw,  as  he  had  expected,  Benson  sitting 
beside  a  fire,  and  stopped  a  moment  to  watch  him. 
The  man's  face  was  weary,  his  pose  was  slack,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  the  hfe  he  had  led  had  unfitted  him 
for  a  long,  hard  ride.  He  looked  forlorn  and  dejected, 
but  he  started  as  Blake  moved  forward  and  his  eyes 
had  an  angry  gleam. 

"  So  you  have  overtaken  me ;  I  thought  myself 
safe  from  you,"  he  said. 

"  You  were  wrong,"  Blake  replied.  "  If  it  had  been 
needful,  I'd  have  gone  after  you  to  Clarke's.  But  I'm 
hungry  and  I'll  cook  my  supper  at  your  fire."  He 
glanced  at  the  provisions  scattered  about.  "  You 
haven't  had  much  of  a  meal." 

"  It's  a  long  drink  I  want,"  said  Benson,  looking 
steadily  at  him. 

Blake,  who  let  this  pass,  prepared  his  supper  and 
offered  the  other  a  portion. 

"  Try  some  of  that,"  he  said,  indicating  the  light 
flapja-ks  fizzling  among  the  pork  in  the  frying-pan. 
"  It  strikes  me  as  a  good  deal  more  tempting  than  the 
stuff  you  have  been  eating." 

Benson  thrust  the  food  aside,  and  Blake  finished  it 
before  he  took  out  his  pipe.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  you 
can  go  to  sleep  when  you  wish.  I  expect  you're 
tired,  and  it's  a  long  ride  back  to  camp." 

"  You  seem  to  count  upon  my  going  back  with  you," 
Benson  remarked  mockingly. 

"  I  do  ;  don't  you  mean  to  come  ?  " 
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way?^'^"""  '"PP°^«  ^t's  "kely  after  I've  ridden  all  this 

Blake  laid  down  his  pipe  and  looked  hard  at  the  man 
You  force  me  to  take  a  line  I'm  not  cut  out  for 

Jt"nH  ^  TT""'  ■  ^°"  ^^^^  ^^"d  ^«d  stock  worth 
a  good  deal  o  money  which  my  pari   or  beheves  can  be 

Yon  .i  *^'  '°^"'  ^^°''  ^*^^^"g  it  i'om  yo^ 
You  are  a  young  man,  and  if  you  puU  yourself 
together  and  pay  off  his  claims,  you  can  seU  out?nd 
look  lor  another  opemng  wherever  you  hke.  but  vou 
know  what  will  happen  if  you  go  on'^as  you  are  do^ng 

relaW-Tn  '^'^""T'-  ""^^  ^^^  "°  ^"^"^s  and 
relative^,  m  England  you  owe  something  to  ?     Is  vour 

iwayT'' "^  ''""'"^'  '^"*  y°"'^^  ^^i"g  to  throH 

,,o"  lu^  i^¥  *T'"  ^^"^°"  admitted  moodily.  "  Do 
you  think  I  can  t  see  where  I'm  drifting  ?  The  trouble 
's  that  I've  gone  too  far  to  stop." 
"Try."  said  Blake.  "  It's  very  weU  worth  while  " 
Benson  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  looked 
up  with  a  cunous  expression.  "  You're  wasting  time 
Dick.  I've  sunk  too  far.  Go  back  in  the  momSS 
leave  me  to  my  fate."  ^"""iigana 

"When  I  go  back  you  are  coming  with  me  " 

brokm""'^?  T'^°^  '^Se  and  his  self-control 
.innf .  T-  u  ^°"^°"nd  you  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  let  me 
^one  !  You  have  reached  the  hmit ;  once  for  all.  ru 
stand  no  more  meddling."  ^'"i,  lu 

''  Very  well,"  Blake  answered  quietly.     "  You  have 
lakinTi?'^  °'''  recourse,  and  -ou  can't  blama  me  for 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Superior  strength.    You're  a  heavier  man  than 
I  am  and  ought  to  be  a  match  for  me.  but  you  have 
lost  your  nerve  and  grown  soft  and  flabby  with  dri^I 
It  s  your  own  domg,  and  now  you  have  to  taklThe 
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consequences.    If  you  compel  me.  I'll  drag  you  back 
to  camp  with  the  pack  lariat." 

''  Do  y  >u  mean  that  ?  "  Benson's  face  grew  flushed 
and  his  eyes  glittered. 

"  Try  me  and  see." 

Savage  85  he  was,  Benson  realized  that  his  companion 
was  capable  of  making  his  promise  good.  The  man 
looked  hard  and  very  muscular,  and  his  expression  was 
determined. 

"  This  is  insufferable  !  "  he  cried. 

Blake  coolly  filled  his  pipe.  "There's  no  other 
remedy.  Before  I  go  to  sleep  I'll  picket  the  horses 
close  beside  me  and  if  you  steal  away  on  foot  during  the 
night,  I'll  ride  you  down  a  few  hours  after  daybreak 
I  think  you  understand  me.  and  there's  nothing  more 
to  be  said.  ° 

He  tried  to  talk  about  other  matters  and  found  it 
hard,  for  Benson,  tormented  by  his  craving,  made  no 
response.  Darkness  crept  in  about  them  and  the 
praine  grew  shadowy.  The  leaves  in  the  bluff  rustled 
m  a  faint,  cold  wind,  and  the  smoke  of  the  fire  drifted 
round  the  men.  For  a  while  Benson  sat  moodily 
watching  his  companion,  and  then,  wrapping  his 
blanket  round  him,  lay  down  and  turned  away  his  head 
It  was  now  very  dark  outside  the  flickering  light  of  the 
fire,  and  by  and  by  Blake,  who  felt  the  strain  of  the 
situation,  strolled  towards  the  horses  and  chose  a 
resting-place  beside  their  pickets. 

Waking  in  the  cold  of  daybreak,  he  saw  Benson 
asleep,   and  made   breakfast   before  he   called  him 
J  hey  ate  m  silence  and  then  Blake  led  up  the  pony 

I  thmk  we'U  make  a  start,"  he  said  as  cheerfuUv 
as  he  could.  -^ 

For  a  moment  or  two  Benson  hesitated,  standing 
with  hands  clenched  and  bafifled  desire  in  his  face,  bat 
blake  looked  coolly  resolute,  and  he  mounted. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

HARDING  GROWS  SUSPICIOUS 

BENSON  gave  Blake  no  further  trouble,  and  when 
tiey  rode  up  to  the  camp,  apparently  on  good 
terms  w.th  one  another,  Harding  made  no  reference 
to  what  had  occurred.  He  greeted  them  pleasantly 
and  soon  afterwards  they  sat  down  to  a  meal  he  had 
been  cooking.  When  they  had  finished  and  lighted 
their  pipes  Benson  said,  "  A  remark  was  made  the  other 
night  which  struck  me  as  quite  warranted.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  I  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  cost 
of  this  trip  " 

"  It  was  very  uncivil  of  Harding  to  mention  it," 
Blake  answered  with  a  grin.  "  Still,  yo'i  see,  circum- 
stances rather  forced  him." 

"  They  did.  You  might  have  put  it  more  harshly 
with  truth.  But  I  want  to  suggest  that  you  let  me 
take  a  share  in  your  venture." 

"Sorry,"  said  Harding,  "I  can't  agree  to  that." 

Benson  sat  smoking  in  silence  for  the  next  minute 
or  two.  Then  he  said,  "  I  think  I  understand  and  can't 
blame  you.    You  haven't  much  cause  for  trusting  me." 

"  I  didn't  mean "  Harding  began,  but  Benson 

stopped  him. 

"  I  know.  It's  myjweakness  you're  afraid  of.  How- 
ever, you  must  let  me  pay  my  share  of  the  provisions 
and  any  transport  we  may  be  able  to  get.  That's  all 
I  insist  on  now;  if  you  feel  more  confidence  in  n.-^ 
later,  I  may  reopen  the  other  question."    He  pausea 
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and  added  :  "  You  arc  two  very  good  fellows.    I  think 
I  can  promise  not  to  play  the  fool  again." 

"Perhaps  we'd  better  talk  ?Mut  something  else." 
Blake  suggested. 

They  broke  camp  early  next  morning,  and  Benson 
struggled  manfully  with  his  craving  during  the  next 
week  or  two  which  they  spent  in  pushing  farther  into 
the  forest.  It  was  a  desolate  waste  of  smaU,  stunted 
trees  many  of  which  were  dead  and  stripped  of  half 
their  branches,  while  wide  belts  had  been  scarred  by 
fire.  Harding  found  the  unvarying  sombre  green  of 
the  needles  strangely  monotonous,  but  the  ground  was 
comparatuvly  clear,  and  the  party  made  progress 
untU  at  length,  when  the  country  grew  more  broken, 
they  fell  m  with  three  returning  prospectors. 

''  V  you'll  trade  your  horses,  we  might  make  a  deal." 
said  one  when  they  camped  together.  "  You  can't 
take  them  much  farther— the  country's  too  rough— 
and  we  could  seU  out  to  one  of  the  farmers  near  the 
settlements." 

Blake  was  glad  to  come  to  terms,  and  afterwards 
another  of  the  men  said,  "  We've  been  out  two  months 
on  a  general  prospecting  trip.  It's  the  toughest  country 
to  get  through  I  ever  struck." 

His  worn  and  ragged  appearance  bore  this  out.  and 
Harding  asked:  "Are  there  minerals  up  yonder? 
Were  not  in  that  line;  it's  a  forest  product  we're 
looking  for." 

"  We  found  indications  of  gold,  copper,  and  one  or 
two  other  metals,  besides  petroleum,  but  didn't  see 
anything  that  looked  worth  taking  up.  Considering 
the  cost  of  transport,  you  want  to  strike  it  pretty  rich 
before  what  you  find  will  pay  as  a  business  proposition." 
So  I  should  imagine.  Petroleum's  a  cheap  pro- 
.""^x  t.°3^^"^e  when  you're  a  long  way  fro^  a  market. 
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Give  us  plenty  of  it  and  we'll  make  a  market  It's 
an  Idea  of  mme  that  there's  no  part  of  this  country  that 
hasn  t  something  worth  working  in  it  if  you  can  get 
cheap  fuel.  Where  the  land's  too  poor  for  farming 
you  c.tcn  find  minerals,  and  ore  that  won't  pay  for 
transport  can  be  rcduc  d  on  the  spot,  so  long  as  you 
have  natural  resources  that  can  be  turned  into  power 
With  an  oil  well  in  good  flow  we'd  soon  start  some 
profitable  industry  and  put  up  a  city  that  vould  bring 
a  railroad  in.  Show  our  business  men  a  good  opening 
and  you'll  get  the  dollars,  while  there  are  folks  across 
the  frontier  who  have  a  mighty  keen  scent  for  oil  " 

Have   you   done   much    prospecting  ?  "   Hardin,^ 
asked.  " 

The  other  smiled.  "  WTiencver  I  can  get  dollars 
enough  for  an  outfit  I  go  off  on  the  trail.  There's  a 
fascination  in  the  thing  that  gets  hold  of  you-you 
can  t  teU  what  you  may  strike  and  the  prizes  are  big 
However,  I  allow  that  after  seven  or  eight  years  of  it 
1  rn  poorer  than  when  I  started  at  the   game." 

lUake  made  a  sign  of  comprehension.  He  knew 
the  sanguine  nature  of  the  Westerner  and  his  belief  in 
the  richness  of  his  country,  and  he  had  felt  the  caU  of 
the  wilderness.  There  was.  in  truth,  a  fascination  in 
the  silent  waste  that  drew  the  adventurous  into  it= 
rugf^ed  fastnesses,  and  that  a  number  of  them  did  not 
come  back  seldom  deierred  the  others. 

"  We  want  to  get  as  far  north  as  the  timber  limit 
If  we  can  he  said.  "  I  understand  there  are  no 
Wudson  s  Bay  factories  near  our  line,  but  we  were  told 
we  might  find  some  Stony  Indianb  " 

"There's  one  bunch  of  them,"  the  prospector  re- 
plied.       They  ramble  about  after  ash  and  furs,  but 
they  ve  a  kind  of  base-camp  where  a  few  generally 
stop.     Ihey  re  a  mean  crowd  and  often  short  of  food 
but  if  theyve  been  lucky  you  might  get  supplies! 
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Now  and  then  they  put  up  a  lot  of  dried  fish  and  kill 
some  canbou.  ' 

m.nf  u!!^  I^Jfko  roughly  where  the  Indian  encamp, 
rnent  lay.  and  after  talking  for  a  while  they  wentT 

trt  ^:''\  rr'"^.'*'^'  prospectors,  who^ook  tl  e 
hor.es  started  for  the  south,  while  Blake's  party 
pushed  on  north  with  loads  that  severely  tried  ^thei^ 
strength.  After  a  few  days'  laborious  march  thev 
reached  as  ream  and  found  a  few  Indians  who  S 
willing  to  take  them  some  distance  down  i"  1 1  wL  a 
relief  to  get  rid  of  the  heavy  packs  and  rest  wMelhe 
canoe  ghded  smoothly  through  the  straggling  forest 
^nd  the  labour  of  hauling  her  across  the  numerous 

march.  Blake,  however,  had  misgivings  ;  they  were 
making  swift  progress  northwards,  but    t  would  S 

wouTdl?'"  '^^l^  ^^"^^  ^^'^'  Rivers  aTdiake^ 
east  ^thT"  '^^'-"^^''^  '"'Sht  mak3  travellfng 
easier,  if  they  could  pick  up  the  hand  sledges  thev 
had  cached,  but  there  was  a  limit  to  ihe  prov    ons 

be  Ob  amed  they  would  have  a  long  distance  to  trave^e 
on  scanty  rations  in  the  rigours  of  the  Arctic  SS 
After  a  day  or  two  the  Indians,  who  were  gokig  no 
farther,  landed  them  and  they  entered  a  Slt^o   ?erv 

a  itrSr'"^^^^^^^  "^^^\*^^-^  "^"^*  P-^  *«  -acj 

a  larger  stream.     The  ground  was  rocky,  pierced  bv 

ravines  and  covered  with  clumps  of  small  trSs    There 

were  stony  tracts  they  painfuUy  picked  their  wav 

ouS^Sk"'??  ''  "^  cW^d'over,  and  Wtf^^ 
quaggy  muskeg  they  must  skirt,  and  the  day's  march 

no  trouble  ;  the  man  was  getting  hard  and  was  generX 
cheerful,  while  when  he  had  an  orra.ional  fit  of  rnorm? 

Srv^f?l-'"^?'  "^^^  ^^^  "^^-^  thafto^^nt^d  hS 
they  left  hun  alone.    StiU  at  times  they  were  daunted 
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by  the  rugged  sternness  of  the  region  they  were  steadily 
pushing  through,  and  the  thought  of  the  long  return 
journey  troubled  them. 

One  night  when  it  was  raining  they  sat  beside  their 
fire  in  a  desolate  gorge.  A  cold  wind  swept  between 
the  thin  spruce  trunks  that  loomed  vaguely  out  of  the 
surrounding  gloom  as  the  red  glare  leaped  up,  and 
wisps  of  acrid  smoke  drifted  about  the  camp.  There 
was  a  lake  up  the  hollow,  and  now  and  then  the 
wild  and  mournful  cry  of  a  loon  rang  out.  The 
men  were  tired  and  somewhat  dejected  as  they  sat 
about  the  blaze  with  their  damp  blankets  round  them, 
but  by  and  by  Blake,  who  had  been  feehng  drowsy' 
looked  up.  o  .7. 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  others  could  hear  nothing  but  the  sound  of  run- 
nmg  water  and  the  wail  of  the  wind.    Since  leaving 
the  Indians  they  had  seen  no  sign  of  hfe  and  beheved 
they  were  crossing  uninhabited  wilds.     Blake  could 
not  tell  what  had  suddenly  roused  his  attention,  but  in 
former  days  he  had  developed  his  perceptive  faculties 
by  close  night  watching  on  the  Indian  frontier,  where 
any  relaxing  of  his  vi^ance  might  have  cost  his  hfe. 
Something,  he  thought,  was  moving  in  the  bush  and 
he  felt  uneasy.    Then  he  rose  as  a  stick  cracked,  and 
Harding  called  out  as  a  shadowy  figure  appeared  on 
the  edge  of  the  light.     Blake  laughed,  but  his  uneasi- 
ness did  not  desert  him  when  he  recognized  Clarke. 
The  fellow  was  not  to  be  trusted  and  had  come  upon 
them  in  a  startUng  manner.    Moving  coolly  forward, 
he  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

"  I  suppose  you  were  surprised  to  see  me,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"  That's  so,"  Harding  answered  and  added  nothing 
further,  while  Benson,  whose  face  wore  a  curious 
strained  expression,  did  not  speak. 
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T  "  ^"""'"^^i!*  ^l^'^^'  ^^°  fi"ed  his  pipe.  "  I  daresav 
I  made  a  rather  dramatic  entrance,  Ming  upon  vou 
so  to  speak,  out  of  the  dark."  ^  ^      ^     ' 

H.'li^^  ^  suspicion  that  you  enjoy  that  kind  of  thing  " 
Hardmg  rejomed.  "  You're  a  man  with  the  dramatic 
feeling  ;   guess  you  find  it  useful  now  and  then^' 

some'tumoT  '-S"^'^'  ^^  ''  ^''  "«*  ^^^h  whole- 
^nH%-?KTJ^  ^^^^  "^^""^  ^^^"'  but  he  looked  old 
and  forbiddmg  as  he  sat  with  the  smoke  blowing 
about  him^  and  the  ruddy  firelight  on  hisTce  ^ 

Ihere  s  some  truth  in  your  remark  and  I  take  it 
as  a  comphment.  but  my  arrival's  easily  explained      T 
saw  your  fire  in  the  distance  and  curios^trbroTght  me 
''What  are  you  doing  up  here  ?  " 
Going  on  a  v^it  to  my  friends  the  Stonies.  Though 
It  s  a  long  way  I  look  them  up  now  and  then."    ^ 

h.'it ^°  ^^''H'  ^^'^  ^^^'^^-  "  I'm  camped  with  two 
half-breeds  a  httle  way  back.  The  Stonies  as  vou 
remark,  are  not  a  polished  set.  but  we're  on  ^ret?v 
good  terms  and  it's  their  primitivenS  ?hat  makes 
them  interestmg  You  can  learn  things  civiLTfolk 
don  t  know  much  about  from  these  people  " 

In  my  opinion  it's  knowledge  that's  not  worth 
oTsfv  *^..^:!^*^--'"  Harding  r'emarked conU;  u' 

men  ?■    W^.f  T  """^^  *^'  '""""*^  °^  ^^^^^  medicine- 
men ?     What  isn  t  gross  superstition  is  trickery  " 

r.f  Jr   1     ^°''  ^'^  '^^"S-    They  have  some  tricks 
rather  clever  ones,  though  that's  not  unusual  wi  h  the 

as  they  do.  in  direct  contact  with  Nature  in  her  moft 
savage  mood,  they  have  found  clues  to  tMngstLTwl 
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regard  as  inystorios.  Anyhow,  they  have  discovrred 
a  ew  vfLvUvc  reinodirs  that  aren't  generally  kn..un 
>et  to  nunheal  seienee." 

He  spoke  with  sonic  warnitli  and  had  the  look  of  a 
gemnne  enthusiast,  bnt  Harding  langlied. 

"  Medical  srirnee  hasn't  mn.Ji  to  say  in  fav..ur  of 
hoodoo  praetues.  so  far  as  I  know.  But  I  understand 
you  arc  a  doctor." 

"  I  was  pretty  well  known  in  London  " 

"Then."  said  Harding  bluntly,  "what  brought  you 
to  Sweetwater  ?  o      j   « 

the  tlnng  isnt  a  secret  at  the  settlement."  Clarke 
turned  and  his  eyes  rested  on  Blake.  "  I'm  bv  no 
means  the  only  man  who  has  come  to  Canada  under  a 
cloud.  There  was  a  famous  police-court  affair  I  figured 
m,  and  though  nothing  was  proved  against  me  my  prac- 
tice afterwards  fell  to  bits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
absolutely  innocent  of  the  offence  I  was  charged  with 
I  had  acted  without  much  caution  out  of  pity  and  laid 
myself  open  to  an  attack  that  was  meant  to  cover  the 
escajjc  of  the  real  criminal." 

Blake  who  thought  he  spoke  the  truth,  felt  some 
sympathy,  but  Clarke  went  on  :  "  In  a  few  weeks  I 
was  without  patients  or  friends ;  driven  out  from 
the  profession  I  loved  and  in  which  I  was  beginning 
to  make  my  mark.  It  was  a  blow  I  never  altogether 
recovered  fi..m  and  the  generous  impulse  which  got 
me  into  trouble  was  the  last  I  yielded  to  " 

His  face  changed,  growing  hard  and  malevolent,  and 
Blake  now  felt  strangely  repeUed.  It  looked  as  if  the 
man  had  been  soured  by  his  misfortunes  and  turned 
mto  an  outlaw  who  found  a  vindictive  pleasure  in 
making  such  reprisals  as  he  found  possible  upon  society 
R,  I  l^"^l  ^^  conclusion  was  borne  out  by  what 
blake  had  learned  at  the  settlement 
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wiK.n  el,c  snow  co,„„  ;   ,  Ih  ",!;"  I„.d7;,:'  "?  "'^"^' 

mats  a  man  I  have  no  use  for  "  <h,.'  a™    • 
rcmarkcJ.     •■  I  s„ppose  it  str,,crvou  th     h,  J^l'' '" 
attempt  to  got  your  friend  bik'i  "  '"'  """'"  "" 

s.cce'edt;iViL.":i:hi":,rttn;t"s"""'* 

ajroady  looks  a  Uiflerent  n,a„  f 'Hat' th^^tlw'^j:!^'; 

whis";  si^o^ai„'!,T:r."i':;,r'ii;y  '--^  ■ '  "<  - 

is  that  he  didn't  want  him  •■*■       '""'■'■     "''  "P'"'™ 
of  fleecng  h™,  and  you  think  he's  not  altogether  S^d 

pickL' J  Wt'oVhfm™  "  '""'''■  '"""  "«  =""  -no 
"  I  don't  suppose  the  explanation  is  that  rinrV.  h 

Drute,  because  I  ve  a  feeling  that  he  dohglits  in  doins 

tin™fircl™n 'fT"""'"®  '=™^'  ^>»"'  'h'  man     gct^ 
tm„  had  out  of  h.s  profession  must  have  warpid  h  s 
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nature  Then  there  was  another  point  that  struck 
me  ;  Nvhy  s  he  going  so  far  to  stay  with  those  Indians  ?  " 
Its  puzzhng."  Blake  said  thoughtfuUy.  "He 
hinted  that  he  was  interested  in  their  superstitions,  and 
ithmk  there  was  some  truth  in  it.  MeddUng  with 
tnese  things  seems  to  have  a  fascination  for  neurotic 
people  and  as  the  fellow's  a  sensuahst  he  may  find 
some  fcrm  of  indulgence  that  wouldn't  be  tolerated 
near  the  settlements.  All  this,  however,  doesn't 
quite  seem  to  account  for  the  thing." 

"I've  another  idea."  said  Harding.  "Clarke's 
known  as  a  crank  and  takes  advantage  of  it  to  cover 
his  domgs.  At  first.  I  thought  of  the  whisky  trade 
but  takmg  up  prohibited  liquor  would  hardly  be  worth 
fiis  while,  though  I  daresay  he  has  some  with  him  to 
be  used  for  gaining  his  Indian  friends'  good  will  He's 
yL.\u^'^  ^^  something  and  it's  probably  minerals. 
What  the  prospector  told  us  suggested  it  to  me  " 

You  may  be  nght.    Anyway,  it  doesn't  seem  to 
concern  us. 

"Well."  said  Harding  gravely.  "  I'm  troubled  about 
his  leaving  Benson  alone,  when  one  could  have  under- 
stood his  trymg  to  take  him  away.  The  feUow  had 
some  good  reason— I  wish  I  knew." 

He  rose  to  throw  more  wood  upon  the  fire  and  thev 
changed  the  subject.  "^ 
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IT  was  a  fortnight  later  when  the  party  entered  a 
hoUow   between   two   low    ranges.      The  hUls 
receded  as  they  progressed,  the  basin  widened  and  grew 
more  difficult  to  traverse,  for  the  ground  was  boggy  and 
thicldy  covered  with  small,  rotting  pines.    Eveir  here 
and  there  some  had  faUen  and  lay  in  horrible  tandes 
among  pools  of  mure.    A  sluggish  creek  wound  through 
the  hollow  and  the  men  had  often  to  cross  it.  while 
as  they  plodded  through  the  morass  they  found  their 
loads  mtolerably  heavy.     Still  Clarke's  directions  had 
plauJy  indicated  this  vaUey  as  their  road,  and  they 
stubbornly  pushed  on,  camping  where  they  could  find 
a  dry  spot. 

They  were  generally  ■  wet  to  the  waist  and  their 
temper  began  to  give  way  under  the  strain.  whUe 
Blake  was  annoyea  to  find  his  sleep  disturbed  when  he 
lay  down  m  damp  clothes  beside  the  fire  at  nights 
Sometimes  he  was  too  hot  and  sometimes  he  lay  awake 
shiyenng  for  hours.  He  had,  however,  suffered  from 
malarial  fever  m  India  without  having  it  badly  and 
supposed  that  it  had  again  attacked  him  now  that  he  was 
feehng  the  hardships  of  the  march.     Saying  nothing  to 

^ad°tSiT'  ^^  f  *^'"*^y  ^"^^^^^  °"'  though  his 
head  throbbed  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  depressiag 
weakness ;  and  the  ground  giew  softer  as  they  proceeded 
Tlie  creek  no  onger  kept  within  its  banks  but  spread 
m  shallow  pools,  the  rotting  trees  were  giving  place  to 
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tall  grass  and  reeds.  The  valley  had  turned  into  a 
very  wet  muskeg,  but,  after  making  one  or  two  at- 
tempts, they  failed  to  find  a  better  road  among  the 
hills  that  shut  it  in.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  knolls  were 
seamed  by  ravines  and  covered  with  banks  of  stones 
and  sb.ort  brush,  through  which  it  was  very  difficult 
to  force  a  passage.  Then  one  day,  Blake,  who  felt 
his  head  reel,  staggered  and  sat  down  heavily. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  keep  on  my  feet,"  he  said.  "  Think 
it's  malaria  I've  got." 

For  a  moment  or  two  his  companions  gazed  at  him 
in  dismay.  His  face  was  flushed,  his  eyes  glittered, 
and  moving  feebly  he  sank  further  down  with  his  back 
against  a  stone.  He  looked  seriously  ill,  but  Harding, 
realizing  that  the  situation  must  be  grappled  with, 
resolutely  pulled  himself  together. 

"  Yea  can't  lie  there  ;  the  ground's  too  wet,"  he 
said.  "  It's  drier  on  yonder  hummock  and  we'll  have 
to  get  you  across  to  it.  If  you  can  stand  up  and  lean 
on  us  we'll  fix  you  comfortably  in  camp  in  a  few 
minutes." 

When  Blake  had  shakily  risen  they  unstrapped  his 
pack  and  afterwards  with  much  trouble  helped  him 
to  reach  a  small,  stony  knoll,  where  they  made  a  fire 
and  spread  their  blankets  on  a  bundle  of  reeds  for  him 
to  lie  on. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said  in  a  listless  voice.  "  I  found  it 
hard  to  keep  my  eyes  open  all  morning  and  now  I  think 
I'll  go  to  sleep     I'll  no  doubt  feel  better  to-morrow." 

By  and  by  he  fell  asleep,  but  his  rest  was  broken, 
for  he  moved  his  limbs  and  muttered  now  and  then. 
It  was  a  heavy,  grey  afternoon  with  a  cold  wind 
rippUng  the  leaden  pools  and  nistling  the  reeds,  and  the 
watchers  felt  dejected  and  alarmed.  Neither  had  any 
medical  knowledge,  and  they  were  a  very  long] way  from 
the  settlements.    Rocky  hillsides  and  wet  muskegs 
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which  they  covdd  not  cross  with  a  sick  companion 
shut  them  ofi  from  all  help  ;  their  provisions  were  not 
plentiful,  and  the  rigorous  winter  would  soon  set  in. 

They  scarcely  spoke  to  one  another  as  the  afternoon 
wore  away,  but  when  suppev  time  came  Harding 
roused  Blake  and  tried  to  give  him  a  Uttle  food.  He 
could  not  eat,  however,  and  soon  sank  into  restless 
sleep  again,  and  his  companions  sat  disconsolately 
beside  the  fire  as  night  closed  in.  Their  clothes  were 
damp  and  splashed  with  mud.  for  they  had  to  cross 
a  patch  of  very  soft  muskeg  to  gather  wood  among  a 
clump  of  rotting  spruces.  The  wind  was  searching, 
the  reeds  clashed  and  rustled  drearily,  and  they  could 
hear  the  splash  of  the  ripples  on  a  neighbouring  pool. 
It  was  all  depressing,  and  as  in  turn  they  kept  watch 
in  the  darkness  their  hearts  sank. 

Next  morning  Blake,  who  made  an  attempt  to 
get  up,  was  obviously  worse,  and  though  he  insisted 
irritably  that  he  would  be  all  right  again  in  a  day  or 
two  the  others  felt  dubious. 

"  How  often  must  I  tell  you  that  the  thing  will 
wear  off  ?  "  he  said.     "  You  needn't  look  so  glum." 

"  I  thought  I  was  looking  pretty  cheerful,"  Harding 
objected  with  a  forced  laugh.  "  Anyway,  I've  been 
working  off  my  best  stories  for  the  last  hour,  and  I 
really  think  that  one  about  the  Cincinatti  man " 

"It's  located  in  half  a  dozen  different  places,"  Blake 
rejoined.  "  You  overdo  the  thing,  and  the  way  Ben- 
son grins  at  your  threadbare  jokes  would  worry  me  if  I 
were  well.  Do  you  suppose  I'm  a  fool  and  don't  know 
what  you  think  ?  "  He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow, 
speaking  angrily.  "Try  to  understand  that  this  is 
merely  common  malaria;  I've  had  it  several  times, 
and  it  seldom  bothers  you  much  when  you're  out  of 
the  tropics.  Why,  Bertram — you've  seen  my  cousin — 
was  down  with  it  a  week  at  Sandymere  ;  temperature 
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anZ  wL°^^^?°^  °.!  ^  ^'"^"y  ^°^*°'  ^°°king  serious 

and  rod??;  H^'"/'  ^^*  "P  ^  "S^*  one  morning 
and  rode  to  hounds  next  day.     Verv  pood  fpUnuf 

Bertram;   so's  his  father.     If  aVod7si^a^  W 
my  cousm.  let  him  look  out  for  me  ''  ^ 

fin^^  S^T^  l"^  resumed  with  a  vacant  air  :  "  Get- 
Da^n  t  mv  ?     if '*'  ^u""'}  ^  ^     ^^"'*  th^"k  with  this 

me  alone  ^'r^^  ''"^^"'^'  ^"*  ^°"'*  ^^^V'  Le^ve 
me  ajone  ,  I  ]]  soon  be  on  my  feet  again  " 

^.v/iT"^  A°'7'  ^^  ^.'''■"^^  ^^^y  ^r°m  them  and  they 
exchanged  glances,  for  it  looked  as  if  their  comrade's 
bram  were  get  tmg  clouded.     Blake,  who  dozedTart  of 

late  in  th/ff?  "°*^'"^  ^t^T^*^^  "^^*  ^^^  hou^.  and 
rtT^pV.  /i''S?°"^"  ^"^^"  ^^^^hed  the  camp.  He 
earned  a  dirty  blue  blanket  and  a  few  skins  aid  was 
dressed  m  ragged  white  men's  clothes.  In  a  few  woTS 
of  broken  English  he  made  them  understand  Zt  he 
u^  *^^^^,^^d  short  of  food,  and  they  gav.  him  a  meal 
men  he  had  finbhed  it.  they  fell  into^convSoS^and 
?e   h^H  I^°  "f  derstood  him  best,  told  Harding  that 

trih.^     ?'"  *'^PP'"^  ^  *^«  neighbourhood     His 
tnbe  hved  some  distance  off.  and  though  there  were 

su?olie  '"'^"''  ^"^  "T'^'  ^'  ^°"1^  "°*  g«  t°  thenT  o 

H.rS'n.?'?  r'^;  ^'  '^^^'  quarrelsome  people, 
m.n!  p^  ^''"^^^  interested  when  he  heard  this  and 
made  Benson  ask  exactly  where  the  Stony  village  lay 

s.^^  7^v    ^?  ^\^  ^^"  *°^^  ^«  lighted  his  pipe  and 
said  nothing  for  the  next  half  hour     Rain  had  be^n 

artfandt  *^°"f  l""''  'l^  ^^"^  ^  rude  she^" 
w  ^^if^^^'u'^  ^^^P  °^  th«  ^nd  in  place  of  the 
tent,  which  had  been  abandoned  to  save  weight  the 
raw  damp  seemed  to  reach  their  bones.  It  Ts  no? 
the  place  to  nurse  a  fever  patient  in  and  Harding  was 
gettmg  anxious.  He  had  led  his  comrade  inU>  The 
adventure  and  felt  responsible  for  him  ;  moreover,  he 
had  a  strong  affection  for  the  helpless  man.    Blake 
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was  very  iU  and  something  must  be  done  to  save  him 
but  for  a  time  Hardmg  could  noi  see  how  help  could  S 
obtained.    Then  an  idea  crept  into  his  mind  and  h. 

the  locality.     When  they  were  answered  he  began  to  see 

he^";i:;'ofh^p^r  ""•"  '"'^^ "-  °-  -^'^ 

It  was  getting  dark  and  raining  hard  •   Blake  wa^« 
asleep,  the  Indian  sitting  sUent,  and  the  fire  cracuS 

roll'lK'  ""^  "  '^""'"^  "^"  ^^^-*  '^-- 

a^L.JT'^SarLTrtU:^"  ""'  *   «»<•   »' 
There's  no  reason  why  I  should  feel  grateful  to  him 

^s^  i^.  "'^""^  "^  '"  ^'-^  n,y^mis,trr= 

"  Tw  *'i!^'l  ^^  ground.    WeU,  it  must  have  struck 

you  that  the  fellow's  account  of  the  whereabout^  of 

he  Stony  camp  doesn't  agree  with  what  the  prosLc- 

ors  and  this  Indian  told  us.    He  fixed  the  Sv 

further  west  and  a  good  deal  farther  ofi  from  where  we 

are^now.    Looks  as  if  he  didn't  want  us  to  r^ach  th^ 

in  d^c^li^gt.^"^  '"^'^'  '"*  '  ^^'*  -^  ^-  object 
''  We'll  leave  that  point  for  a  minute.  You  must 
allow  It  s  cunous  that  when  we  asked  himTor  the 
easiest  way  he  sent  us  through  these  hills  and  muskegs 
particularly  a.  you  have  learned  from  the  Indian  that 
::  Sed^^XJ  S'.^^^^^  --^  ^ess  trou^lVh^l 

thSliy  *'"' '' '"  "  ^'''  ^'°''"  ^^"^°"  ^"^"^-^ 

as  I  ^eeVnl  ^'^^T^  *«  P"*  the  thing  before  you 
as  1  see  it.  Clarke  has  lent  you  money  and  has  a  claim 
on  your  homestead,  which  wiU  increai  in  value  a^th^ 
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settlement  grows,  while  sooner  or  later  thcy'U  br^nc  a 
railroad  in.  Now.  after  what  you  once  told  me,  I  don't 
think  there  s  any  reason  why  you  shouldn't  pay  him  off 
in  a  year  or  two  if  you  keep  steady  and  work  hard  but 
while  you  were  in  his  clutches  that  looked  very  far 
from  probable."  ^ 

.  "  Y(m  might  have  put  it  more  p'ainly— I  was  drink- 
ing myself  to  death. ' '  Benson's  face  grew  stem  "  You 
suggest  that  this  is  what  the  fellow  wished  ?  "  ' 

*t,'l^f"  ^^",  ^°™  y°"^  ^^"  opinion.    My  point  is 
hat  It  would  suit  him  if  you  didn't  come  ba?k  from 
this  trip.     With  nobody  to  dispute  his  statements  he'd 
prove  he  had  a  claim  to  all  you  own  " 

Benson  started.  "I  believe  he  would  stick  at 
nothmg ;  you  may  be  right.  But  I'm  only  one  of 
to7r?ef^  i.wliat  would  he  gain  if  you  and  Blake  came 

"That,"  said  Harding.  "  is  not  so  clear  " 
He  glanced  at  his  companion  searchingly  and  seeing 
that  he  suspected  nothing,  decided  not  to  enhghten 
him     Benson  seemed  to  have  overcome  his  craving 
but  there  was  a  possibihty  that  he  might  relapse  upon 
his  return  to  the  settlement  and  betray  the  secret  in 
his  cups.    Harding  thought  Clarke  a  dangerous  man 
of  unusual  abihty  and  abnormal  character.     He  had 
learned  from  Benson  something  of  Blake's  history  and 
had  seen  a  chance  of  extorting  money  from  Colonel 
Challoner     Indeed,  Clarke  had  made  overtures  to  Blake 
on  the  subject,  with  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  ascertain 
whether  the  latter  was  willing  to  seek  redress,  and  had 
met  with  an  indignant  rebuff.     This  much  was  a  matter 
of  fact,  but  Harding  surmised  that  the  man.  finding 
Blake  more  mchncd  to  thwart  than  assist  him  would 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.    With  Blake  out  of  the  way 
the  Challoners.  father  and  son,  would  be  at  his  mercy' 
and  it  unfortunately  looked  as  if  his  wishes  might  b^ 
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Bc„so„'™L7':r'""''  ""•^'  ^"''^  '"■^*"«  "p  to." 

.,r  I'j  "'■*""'  *'"'*'='  C'-'fkc  intended  us  to  mt  ^n 
tangled  among  these  muskegs  where  we'd  liiven,; 

Benson  looked  fpeagc  1   ^'v™    '"  "  '^  '^°''"'" 
him  here  ?     r.'=     il    .  S'-^V-      ,  You  re  gi.in;;  to  bring 

S  .0  maki'him  clT-"''"'  "^^'"^  "  »"'  *-  <'««- 

^0  me  through  "irfX^L";:^.'"  he'sST: 
have  some  grudge  against  the  Stoniel'    HI  have    n 

?ndP  rSs't^To'J^!^  "  "'«'■*  w.  Jlt7h'i: 

;;  But  who'll  look  after  Blake  ?    He  can't  be  left  " 

wouS'ldZ\i:^;artl7''^  "'"  — i^^  '"an-I 

wiihipg'"!  ;.°^:ez"i'-Stt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Betti  ?f.ra£ngMSlhfn;tlth;?^^^^^^ 

■iJVllVTw^ettU^l'''^^" ''"'-^  "•™"'-'- 
near  the  StonTeamXe  and  hf„r,'  ^™  ™'"""=<' 
between  its  inhabitantsand  hif  frih  .  '°T  l"'''^'''^' 
son  gathered,  over  a  dispute  ablu?;.-^"*-''""""*^'  '*'^"- 
but  he  was  ready  to  accomnanv  th„  K'"''  ^'"""^  ■ 
latter  went  well  armed^        ^         white  man.  if  the 

inJ  ^"I'u  f"'^  ■   "^^  *'"'  "*  daybreak,"  said  Hard 
'ng-        1 11  he  down  now  ;   it's  your  watrh  '' 
F.ve  nunutes  later  he  was  sound  asleep  and  awoke 
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quietly  determined  and  ready  for  the  march,  in  the 
cold  of  dawn.  He  was  a  man  of  the  cities,  bred  to 
civilized  life  and  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  risks  he 
ran,  since  he  meant  to  abduct  the  doctor,  who  was  dan- 
gerous to  meddle  with,  from  an  Indian  village  where 
he  was  apparently  held  in  some  esteem.  The  Stonies, 
living  far  remote,  had,  so  Harding  understood,  escaped 
the  chastening  influence  of  an  occasional  visit  from  the 
patrols  of  the  North- West  Police.  Moreover  there  was 
a  possibiUty  that  Clarke  might  prove  too  clever  for 
him.  It  was  certainly  a  strange  adventure  for  a  busi- 
ness man,  but  he  believed  that  Blake  would  perish 
unless  help  was  obtained.  He  shook  hands  with  Ben- 
son, who  wished  him  a  sincere  "  Good-luck  !  "  and 
then,  with  the  Indian  leading,  struck  out  through  the 
muskeg  towards  the  shadowy  hills. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

CLARKE'S  SUMMONS 

TT  ARDING,  who  knew  there  was  no  time  to  lose  h-i,I 
ground  streaVd  w^"h  hl^  ^^thcTfli""^  "".^  ^  '"" 

i^'ztThth^iirS^^S'n^^ 

first  hiU  &nch  he  wa?  hot  an^K    ?,7  '"^"^"^  *^^ 

Th^^h't^'-ntet^?-"?-^^^^^ 

them      Tf   „,  shpping  down  when  they  trod  on 

We\\Te?an&-^'-<'r^-3t,fe^^^^^^ 
dom  tried  h^^  undergone  no  physical  training  and  scl- 

^heV^i!r  "^^^^^^^^^ 
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nothing  assertive  in  the  man  ;  he  knew  his  powers  and 
their  hmitations.  Now  he  clearly  recognized  that  he 
had  undertaken  a  big  thing,  but  the  need  was  urgent 
and  he  meant  to  sec  it  through.  He  was  of  essentially 
practical  temperament,  a  man  of  action,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  keep  up  with  his  Indian  guide 
as  long  as  possible.  Therefore  he  braced  himself  for 
the  arduous  task. 

In  the  afternoon  they  reached  a  tableland  where 
travelhng  was  slightly  easier,  but  when  they  camped 
without  a  fire  among  the  rocks  one  of  Harding's  feet 
was  bleeding  and  he  was  very  weary.  Walking  was 
pamful  for  the  first  hour  after  they  started  again  at 
dawn,  but  by  and  by  his  galled  foot  troubled  him  less 
and  he  doggedly  foUowed  the  Indian  up  and  down  deep 
ravines  and  over  rough  stony  slopes.  Then  they 
reached  stunted  timber  ;  thickly-massed,  tangled  pines, 
with  many  dead  trees  among  them  and  a  number  which 
had  fallen,  barring  the  way.  The  Indian  seemed 
tireless;  Harding  could  imagine  his  muscles  having 
been  toughened  into  something  different  from  ordinary 
flesh  and  blood.  He  was  feeling  distress,  but  for  the 
present  there  was  only  one  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  march.  He  saw  it  clearly  with  his  shrewd 
sense,  and  though  his  worn-out  body  revolted  his 
resolution  did  not  flinch. 

They  forced  a  way  through  thickets,  they  skirted 
precipitous  rocks,  passed  clusters  of  ragged  pi-  js  and 
plunged  down  ravines.  In  the  afternoon  the  suri  was 
hot,  and  when  it  got  low  a  cold  wind  buffeted  them  as 
they  crossed  the  height  of  land,  but  although  Harding's 
side  ached  as  well  as  his  bleeding  feet  the  march  went 
on.  Then  just  before  dark  he  had  a  glimpse  of  a  wide 
valley  fading  into  the  blue  distance  with  water  shining 
in  its  midst  and  grey  blurs  of  willows  here  and  there. 
The  prospect,  however,  faded  swiftly  from  his  sight, 
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Thick  willows  stretched  close  up  to  it  with  mist  thit 
moved  before  a  light  wind  drifting  past  them  and  Jhe 
blurred  shapes  of  conical  tepees  showed  diSy  throu^ 
the  vapour.     The  night  was  dark  but  still.  Sd  SS 

He   had  seen  dogs  abourSe^rd^^ffncl^^^^^^^^^ 
farther   south  and  was  horribly  afraid  of  hTari^l  . 

;rdVarcia'rkew'^"!,'^^^^^^^ 

f^f   J?      Clarke  s  friends  were  unable  to  find  food 

enough  for  s  edge-teams.    This  was  reassuring  l^cause 

dM  tha?fhT?nd""  """  ^^"7  ^"°"S^'  kno4^  as  he 
keen  "'  ''"'"  °^  ^^^""^  ^^  remarkably 

Feehng  that  his  magazine  pistol  was  loose  he  simed 
to  his  guide  and  they  moved  cautiously  fomard  ^The 
ground  was  fortunately  clear  and  their  foo^teps  made 
I    v,'S'''',-*^°"^'^  "°^  ^"d  then  tufts  of  dfv  SSs 
which  Harding  trod  upon  rustled  with  4at  sfeme^to 
him  alarming  distinctness.     Still  nobody  chalTenld 
them  and  reaching  the  centre  of  the  viUage^hcv  stoDDed 
again.     The  nearest  of  the  tepees  was^only  ^th  r  v^or 
orty  yards  away,  though  others  ran  back  into  the  mist 
and  as  Harding  stood  listening  with  tingling  nervS  he 
clearly  recognized  the  difficulty  of  his  enterorise      Tn 
^e  first  place,  there  was  nothi/g  to  indicate  S  tent 
Clarke  occupied,  and  it  was  highly  undesirable  that 
ilarding  should  choose  the   wrclig  one  and  rouse  a„ 
Indian  from  his  slumbers.    Then  it  was  possible  that 
the  man  shared  a  tepee  with  some  of  his  ho^s?s.  n  wSch 
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case  Harding  would  place  himself  at  his  mercy  by 
entering  it.  Clarke  was  a  dangerous  man,  and  his 
Stony  friends  were  people  with  rudimentary  ideas  and 
barbarous  habits.  Harding  glanced  at  his  guide,  but 
the  man  stood  very  still,  and  he  could  judge  nothing 
about  his  feeUngs  from  his  attitude.  Pulling  himself 
together  with  an  effort,  Harding  went  on. 

Fortune  favoured  him,  for  as  he  made  towards  a 
tepee,  without  any  particular  reason  for  doing  so,  ex- 
cept that  it  stood  a  httle  apart  from  the  rest,  he  saw 
a  faint  streak  of  light  shine  out  beneath  the  curtain. 
This  suggested  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  white  man, 
and  it  was  now  an  important  question  whether  he  could 
reach  it  silently  enough  to  surprise  him.  Beckoning 
the  Indian  to  fall  behind,  he  crept  forward  with  his 
heart  beating  painfully  and  stopped  a  moment  just  out- 
side the  entrance.  It  was  obvious  that  he  had  not 
been  heard,  but  he  c  uld  not  tell  whether  Clarke 
was  alone.  Then  the  Indian,  who  had  crept  up  behind 
him,  dragged  the  doorway  open  and  Harding,  hastily 
stepping  in,  stood,  ragged,  unkempt,  and  strung  up, 
blinking  in  the  unaccustomed  hght. 

The  tent  had  an  earth  floor  with  a  layer  of  reeds  and 
grass  thrown  down  on  one  side.  It  was  frail  and 
hinted  at  changing  times  and  poverty,  for  the  original 
skin  cover  had  been  patched  and  eked  out  with  the 
products  of  civilization  in  the  shape  of  cotton  flour 
bags  and  old  sacking.  In  the  later  repairs  sewing 
twine  had  been  used  instead  of  sinews.  A  wooden 
case  stood  open  near  the  reeds,  and  Harding  saw  that 
it  contained  glass  jars  and  what  looked  like  laboratory 
apparatus ;  a  common  tin  kerosene  lamp  hung  from 
the  junction  of  the  frame  poles,  which  met  at  the  point 
of  the  cone.  A  curious  smell,  which  reminded  him  of 
the  paint  factory,  filled  the  tent,  though  he  could  not 
recognize  it. 
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onfe'ofif  irrf'f  ""'  */^-  "■'>'"«='•  ■"=  "'"^d  ^11  this  at 

the  case,  looked  ud  It  w,f  h  5  \?''°  ^'"  ^^'^^ 
test  of  his  nerve  but  his  fa^^  S^^"'^  "'""S'^''  "  ^ood 
showed  no  s^r^rise  xL^^^f  Se'7''''''""'' *■= 
or  two  while  tfe  Indian^T^o^^o  Sss  ^i^^hr^' 

45T£d:tdTatrwntci^-^Sa^^^^^  «-  -  ''^^ 

..  vl''-^  ^-         '"^  °"  "^y  consent." 
on  that;    S'w,  ..n'.r^^oi;^''?^— gHght 

^  .?7'  -^  *^^"k  you  have  been  very  rash  " 

I  guess  you're  clever  enough  to  see  that  .inr.  T' 

^^aZ:^.  ^'^^  Bia^^tifdl-iei'-L-.S 
Clarke  regarded  him  with  a  mocking  smile.     "  It's 
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a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether  Blake  dies  or 
not." 

"  No,"  said  Harding,  "  I  allow  it  isn't  quite  so.  On 
the  whole,  you  would  sooner  he  did  die.  He's  in  the 
way." 

He  could  not  toll  whether  this  shot  had  reached  the 
max  :,  for  though  Clarke's  eyes  were  steadily  lixed  on 
him  the  man's  face  was  inscrutable. 

"  If  you're  right,  it's  strange  you  should  urge  me  to 
prescribe  for  him." 

"  There  are  some  precautions  I  me.'>n  to  take,"  said 
Harding  drily.  "However,  I  haven't  come  hjre  to 
argue.  For  reasons  of  your  own,  you  sent  us  into  a 
belt  of  country  which  you  thought  we  couldn't  get 
through.  My  notion  is  that  you  expected  us  to  be  held 
up  there  until  our  stores  ran  out  and  winter  set  in, 
when  these  Stonics  would,  no  doubt,  have  moved  on. 
Well,  part  of  what  you  wished  has  happened,  but  the 
matter  is  taking  a  turn  you  coul  hi't  have  looked  for. 
You  led  us  into  difficulties  and  no  v  you're  going  to  get 
us  out.  I  guess  jjlay  means  danger— get  ready  to 
start." 

Then  the  Indian  raised  his  hand  in  warning. 
Footsteps  approached  the  tepee  with  some- 
tliing  strangely  stealthy  in  their  tread,  and  Clarke, 
turning  his  head,  hstened  with  a  curious  expression. 
Then  he  looked  at  Harding  and  as  the  steps  drew 
nearer  the  American's  lips  set  tight.  His  pose  grew 
tense,  but  it  was  more  expressive  of  determination 
than  alarm.  For  a  few  moments  none  of  the  party 
moved  and  then  the  attitude  of  all  relaxed  as  the  foot- 
steps passed  and  grew  indistinct.  Clarke  broke  into 
a  faint  smile. 

"  That  was  not  an  ordinary  Stony  but  a  gentleman 
of  my  profession,  with  similiar  interests,  going  about 
his  business.    There  are  reasons  why  he  should  undcr- 
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ehe"?,oX-mi„rt;i'::^„  ,^^?f^  •■';''  -P'-^nanco  of 
moAllinR  will,  wntT  V  ■"'  '"■»  'rom  My  form  of 
occult ;  b„t  n  n  rL^i'^  ^  ""'"«"  "'  ="'  «hc 
not  sc^ft  at  it  ■  *>'"■"  '""'"'■'^   '">  ':™>1<1 

since  iJZs  'y"  u'.  nofreX^gfsoTa't'i,:?'  ?"'" 
a  pretty  stronR  puU  on  vou      1h?i  t°  J     ''  '  ™ 

Vou're  coming  with  me-^now  !,!,  -t™  '""^  '^"""k'"- 
attempt  to  roL  yourtrienr  WU  h  ^°"  '^*'=  ^^ 
learning  something  aho  ,f  ,k„  T  '  ''''™  "  '^'■""ce  of 
a  few  seconcis  atorw^d,'^  """^  "■'"■'''  "'  «^^'  '"-""i 

Am'^^.^nmran't'^lhilhTs^r  ^"k''"^  "'^-'-    The 
few.hin^to;ethe"rt?m:dfiirii?o'aS^  ^i!;'  '^ 
%^''  ""^"^"S  wi'h^"  Ses.u':'e°o?rrtica['^: 
"I'm  ready." 

he  ste^nTSded'c/aS?  ^""'  '^  "  ^''°"«  ^  ™™." 

disUnS  'He'ouU  se'i'^Ihrri^  '^P^^  ■•"  ^  '^  y-''^ 
and  had  a  nervous  fan"  Jhnf''^  ^'P  °'  ""=  <'°°"™y 
movements  for^?  ?   u^  J"^^  "^^  «'«fO  following  his 

deed^e  fel'^hT^t'le^gThSHnl  ^ '",     '"" 

Unless  a°eTreached  camn"  'T«  ">"  '"^^"^  »«• 

thought  B4rwo,^ddrLd"ti^''""''  '"*'  ''^y^  ^"^ 

and  arduous  on    ^«Tii    t         °  journey  was  a  long 

rauous  on..    Still,  he  was  determined  that  if 
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disastci  overtook  him,  iho  plottrr  wlio  h.ul  betrayed 
(Ihmu  should  not  escape.  Il.inhnfj;  was  a  respecter  of 
law  and  social  conviMitions,  but  now  he  had  suddenly 
become  primitive  imder  heavy  stress. 

They  pa.ssed  the  tepte  unnoticed,  but  the  tension 
he  felt  did  not  slacken,  N'cause  then^  was  another  they 
could  not  avoid.  Nobody,  however,  called  to  them, 
ami  he  felt  easier  as  they  drew  away  from  the  row  of 
shadowy  tents.  Then,  moving  very  cautiously,  they 
nMihed  the  thick  willow  blutf,  wlieie  they  were  com- 
paratively safe,  and  Mardiuf;.  who  found  it  hard  to 
hold  himself  in  hand,  feared  that  he  mij^ht  grow  limp 
with  the  react iim.  DilVicult  as  his  task  had  looked, 
it  had  \x\n  successfully  carried  out. 

"  C'Ot  on."  he  said  to  Clarke  and,  walking  faster, 
they  plunged  into  the  open  wasle^ 
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XT  was  noon  wl.on  IfanlinK  roturnod  to  ramp  ramd 
1     and   oxhausl,.!,   with   Clarke;   li.n,,inK  a/UT  li, 

when  ho    urnnH  *7''  '"'"'■"  '^''^^^''^"^  ^"^^  unrccognizing 
wncn  he  turned  them  upon  Harrling.  ^ 

"  We  cTpecrvmrtr''"*'''i^'  ^"^^^"'^''^^  ^^'^  '^  Clarke, 
to  work  at  o/ro  ''  T?''  ^'"'i  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"er  get 
askld  B.  nson  "  R  'T  ^'\^"'"  ^'^^^^  *^^^»b^^=d  as  he 
''  Thi  fa  .  ;  ^""^  ^""^'  ^^^  h^'  been  like  that  ?  " 
hcJvX"'  '^y^'"  -^  ^--n-     "r-  afraid 

m,S!?'"^  '^^  J^"^  "^^^  ^  smothered  groan.     Every 

«"aTd^^^^^  l±;  '^  ^«"J^  --4  hold  hS 
Til  1    J'  ^[^,    "^^  h^^^  was  heavy.     He  would  mi^Q 

beLvS  to  L  !  "^^  ^^^'^.^"^  "°^  C^^rke.  whom  he 
Deiieved  to  be  a  man  of  high  medical  skill,  must  do 
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his  part.    If  he  were  unsuccessful,  it  would  be  the 
worse  for  him, 

"  Had  you  much  trouble  ?  "  Benson  asked  as  he 
laid  out  a  meal. 

"  No."  said  Harding ;  "  I  suppose  I  was  fortunate, 
because  the  thing  was  surprisingly  easy.  Of  course, 
Clarke  did  not  want  to  come." 

Then  I  don't  see  how  you  overcame  his  objections." 

Harding  broke  into  a  dry  smile.  "  In  the  kind  of 
game  I  played  with  the  doctor  your  strength  depends 
upon  how  much  you're  willing  to  lose,  and  I  put  down 
all  I  had  upon  the  table.  That  beat  him,  because  he 
wasn't  willing  to  stake  as  much." 

"  You  mean  your  life  ?  "  said  Benson.  "  I've  no 
doubt  you  were  in  some  danger,  but  was  it  so  serious  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  been  if  I'd  shot  him,  and  I  think  he 
saw  I  meant  that.  What's  more,  I  may  have  to  do  so 
yet." 

Harding's  tone  was  quietly  matter  of  fact,  but  Ben- 
son no  longer  wondered  at  Clarke's  submission.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  and  had  faced  grave  risks,  but  he 
was  incUnf  "  to  think  that  even  before  he  had  weakened 
it  by  exceb-  his  nerve  had  never  been  so  good  as  this 
city  drummer's. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  fond  of  Blake  and  recognize 
my  debt  to  him,  while  we  were  once  comrades  in  an 
adventure  that  was  more  dangerous  than  this,  but  I'm 
not  sure  that  I'd  have  been  ready  to  go  as  far  as  you. 
In  a  way,  though,  you  were  quite  justified ;  the  fellow 
no  doubt  set  a  trap  for  us,  but  if  hes  to  have  a  fair 
chance,  we  had  better  give  him  something  to  eat.  If 
he's  as  hungry  as  you  are,  he  needs  it." 

He  called  Clarke,  who  had  been  busy  examining 
Blake,  to  join  them  by  the  fire.  Weariness  had  deep- 
ened the  lines  on  the  doctor's  face  and  there  were  puffy 
pouches  imder  his  eyes.    He  was  obviously  exhausted 
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and  scarcely  able  to  move,  but  there  was  sornrtiiine 
malij^nant    m    his    look.     He    ate    greedily    wtW 

'P?.tl"^^'"^/^"  S'""^^^  "P  ^t  the  others 
^^  VVcll.    said  Benson,  "  what's  your  opinion  ?  " 
Your  friend  s  state  is  dangerous,  and  he  was  richt 
m  his  conclusions  about  what  was  the  matter  wifh  hfm 
How  ho  came  to  suffer  from  a  severe  attack  of  malarTa 

In   f^  nnf'"^-  '^^"^"^^  ^  ^^"'*  determine,  and  aft"r 
aU  It .  not  an  important  point.    He  can't  live  much 
longer  at  his  present  temperature." 
And  the  remedy  ?  " 

becausTbothTreU^t'^^^^^         *'^^'°^^^  ''  ^^«^-^*' 

DaZ^"?  H '^•''  '^'^y,  *°  y°"  '^  ^e»  ^   to   your 
patient.     Hardmg  grimly  reminded  him. 

without  ffon  t.'T^^^'P*"^"'  ^^^*"^^  ^^^i^h  was  not 
sTverd^  proSnal. '''''''''    ""^  "^^""^^  ^^  "- 
''  One  course  would  be  to  put  him  into  the  coldest 
tT^l?  7  ?"  ^f^'   ^^'^  ^^^^^ic  treatment  and  som 

.'.' Ji?"  ^^^-  ^**^^  mention  the  other." 

I'll  IS^ff  ?"''?^*i''"  °^  ^  "^^"^^^y  of  my  own.  which 
in  admit  few  doctors  would  venture  to  use  It's 
a^^most  as  dangerous  as  the  first  course,  and  i^  case  of 
success  recovery  is  slower  " 

di.wfjF.r"'^''^'^  *^^'  ^°^  a  "foment  or  two.  He 
^i^^fon  .1^'  r"  ^"^  ^^^^^^^  h^  would  feel  no  com! 
s^afe  to  1  .  K  ru°T^  ^^^^''  ^^°^d  he  consider  it 
the  contra^:  °"^^*  ^'  ^"^  ^°"^^^^  ^^"^  ^* 

foriunTte' nfhnir"  *°  ^'"^"'  ^"*  "  ^^e  result's  un- 
lortunate  I II  hold  you  responsible."  he  said. 

wh^A  ^'°"        .    ""y  professional  skill  or  good  faith 
why  do  you  put  your  partner  in  my  charge  ?  " 
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"  I've  some  confidence  in  your  sense  of  self-interest  " 
Harding  rejoined.  "  You'U  serve  the  latter  best  by 
curing  Blake.  '  ^ 

1 11  try  the  draught,  and  it  had  better  be  done  now 
There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

He  moved  towards  Blake,  who  lay  with  half-closed 
eyes  breathing  with  apparent  difficulty  and  making 
feeble  restless  movements.  Stooping  beside  him  he 
took  out  a  very  small  bottle,  and  after  carefully  letting 
a  few  drops  faU  into  a  spoon,  with  some  trouble  got  the 

turne?^"  ^HardTn^  ''^"-     ^'"  '^  "^  '^^  ^"^ 
"  I  -a    ,  predict  the  result.    We  must  wait  an  hour  • 
then  I  may  be  able  to  form  some  opinion  " 

Harding  lighted  his  pipe  and  though  he  found  it 
strangely  hard  to  sit  still  smoked  steadily.     His  mouth 
grew  dry  with  the  strain  he  was  bearing,  but  he  refilled 
the  pipe  as  it  emptied  and  bit  savagely  on  its  stem 
crushing  the  wood  between  his  teeth     There  was  To 
far  as  he  could  see.  no  change  in  Blake,  and  he  was 
stirred  by  a  deep  pity  and  a  daunting  sense  of  lonelines:. 
He  knew  now  that  he  had  grown  to  love  the  r^an  • 
Blake  s   quick   resourcefulness  had   overcome   many 
of  the  obstacles  they  had  met  with,  his  whimsical 
humour  had  hghtened  the  toilsome  march,  and  often 
when  they  were  wet  and  worn  out  ne  had  banished  their 

hear  his  cheerful  laugh  no  more,  and  Harding  felt  that 
If  the  worst  carne.  he  ;would.  in  a  sense,  be  accountable 
for  his  partner's  death.    It  was  his  sanguine  exDecta 
tions  that  had  drawn  Blake  into  the  S       ^ 

irS^T""'  7^°  '^^'"'*J  **"  ^"^  *^e  suspense  equaUy 

liSn^A  T^  ??  'f "?".^'  ^"^  *^^^^  ^^  nothing  to  be 
learned  fBom  Clarke's  imp  -ive  face.  Hardinl  could 
only  wait  with  aU  the  fortitude  he  could  mustS  but  he 
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long  remombored  that  momentous  hour.  Thcv  were 
all  perfectly  still ;  there  was  no  wind,  a  heavy  gr^cy  sky 
overhung  them,  and  the  smoke  of  the  fire  went  straight 
up.  The  gurgle  of  running  water  came  softly  through 
the  silence.  At  length,  when  Harding  felt  the  tens  on 
beconung  unendurable,  Clarke,  who'  glanced  at  hS 
watch,  reopened  the  small  bottle 

thou^h'f^i'J  ^^f""/  ^'  '^'^  ^^^^^y-  ^"d  Harding 
thought  he  detected  anxiety  in  his  tone. 

The  dose  was  given  and  Harding,  feeling  the  urtrcnt 
need  of  action  if  he  were  to  continue  calm^ot  upTrd 
wandered  about  the  muskeg.     Coming  back  af?er  a 
time,  he  looked  at  Clarke,  who  merely  fhook  his  head 
hough  his  face  now  showed  signs  of  uneasiness     S 
ng  sat  down  again  and  refilled  his  pipe,  noticing  that 
he  stem  was  nearly  bitten  through     He  gathered 
from  the  doctor's  expression  that  they  would  soon  iSow 
what  to  expect  and  he  feared  the  worst.     Now  how 
ever  he  was  growing  cool ;  his  eyes  were  very  stem  and 

Ben  ?n  ^"^  '1  ^"  .""  ^^^^^^^^  determined  fashion 
hnTT'.  ^^°  g^f  ^«d  at  him  once  or  twice,  thought  i 
boded  trouble  for  the  doctor  if  things  went  bacUy 
The  American  had  a  ruthless  air.  ^' 

At  length  Clarke,  moving  sUently  but  quickly,  bent 
over  his  patient,  felt  his  pulse,  and  listened^o  4 
beathmg;     and    Harding    leaned    eagerly    forward 
B  ake  seemed  less  restless,  his  face,  which  had  been 
toowed.  was  relaxing  ;  there  was  a  faint  damp  on  it 

reassuring,  and  then  turning  his  head  weakly,  closed 

.fr.'^'-    ^u"^  "^°"^^"*^  ^^*^^  Clarke  stood  up 
stretchmg  out  his  arms  with  a  gesture  of  deep  weariness! 

saiH    ^' w""^  ^T  F^'^""'  ^^  *"^"^^  the  comer,"  he 
said.       He  ro-Tst  sleep  as  long  as  he  is  able." 

Harding  crept  away,  conscious  of  a  relief  so  over- 

powenng  that  he  was  afraid  he  might  do  sometmng 
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foolish  and  disturb  his  rnmr.ulc  if  he  romiin^H    c 
noticing  where  ho  was  going  he  ,l„„IS'in.„„      ""'»' 
and  ploughed  throug'h  it*'  sm!:S,t'do™'?he  "3 

?o"  hr^rileTd'^erTs'wHt"  "'°^^-™'  ^^  ^^- 
two  hours  had  WeTlta  very  iard'"\'^"'"^'  ""=  '^" 
to  camp,  rather  wetTnd  L^"y  Chrke  whoT'i'' 
him  a  sign    demanding  silence    was^ff'tiniK^l'^" 

ar^i^ltCfnran-gllu*^ 

I  believe  the  worst  dancer's  over  fhnn^h  ;T'  t' 
poss  bilitv  of  a  rel-ln^P  m^mi  V  -^^^^h  there's  a 
for  several  days '^         "' "  "''^  '^"^^^"^  attention 

^^^^^:rS?s^p;^tK 

i«,your  disappea'^rm^steriousty"^'""^  ''="""''^'"» 
to  my  professional  interest.  "For  »^  Itl.'P,  « 
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that  the  malaria  should  attack  him  in  a  severe  form 
after  a  lengthy  absence  from  the  tropical  jungles  whci. 

IndiaT^  ^  ^^"^  ^^^'  ^""^  '°"S  ^  ^*  '^'^  ^«  '^t 

Harding  shrewdly  returned  an  evasive  answer  He 
did  not  think  it  desirable  that  Clarke  should  learn  too 
much  about  his  comrade's  connexion  with  India 
T  V^"  *  ^VV^e  date,  but  it's  some  time.  How  ver 
I  unrlorstand  he  was  afterwards  in  an  unhealthy  part 
of  Africa.,  which  may  account  for  the  thing.  I  don't 
think  he  s  been  in  this  country  more  than  a  year  or 

''  Did  he  ever  speak  of  having  malaria  here  ?     It  is 
apt  to  return  within  a  rather  elastic  period  " 
Not  so  far  as  I  can  recoUect.*  said  Harding 

tr^T^  r,^*  ,^^  u""^?  ^''*'^'*  "°  "^^^"1  information 
trom  him  Clarke  abandoned  the  attempt  and  discussed 
the  case  from  a  medical  point  of  view.    Then  he  said 

As  we  re  not  out  of  the  wood  yet,  and  I  don't  expect 
1 11  be  needed  for  a  while,  I'd  better  get  some  sleep 
You  must  waken  me  if  there's  anv  sign  of  a  chanee  '' " 

Dravving  his  blanket  round  him,  he  lay  down  on  a 
bed  of  branches  and  reeds  and  when  his  deep,  regular 

at  Xns'lfn  "  *^^*  ^^  '^'''  ''^^''^^  """'^^"^  ^°^^^^^ 

"I  guess  he'll  do  all  that's  possible,  for  his  owti  sake 
It  ^strikes  me  he's  a  pretty  good  doctor." 

I  understand  he  once  promised  to  become  a  famous 

u^^fh  fi,         .^  ''?^!'^-     "  ^^°"§^^  I  ^^^*  Vou  to  deal 
xuth  the  matter.  I  kept  my  eye  on  him,  and  mv  idea  is 

tnat  while  he  wouldn't  have  scrupled  much  abotrt 

letting  Blake  die  if  it  had  suited  his  purpose,  as  .0^ 

as  you  showed  him  the  danger  of  that  course  hi-  pn>. 

icssional  feelings  came  uppermost.     In  fart    I  h  ?i^v-« 

Blake  couldn't  have  got  better  treatment  m  Montreal 

or  London.    Now  the  feUow  has  taken  his  cat^  up 
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But  I'll  keep  the  first  watch ;  you 


he'll  make  a  cure, 
need  a  rest." 
In  a  few  minutes  Harding  was  fast  asleep  and  when 

nn.f    'cJ^*^^'"'??  ^^*'  ^*  "^^h*  h^  f°""d  Clarke  aThS 
post     Shortly  afterwards  Blake  opened  his  eves  and 

h^t%^7  ?*'"^^'"^  ^^^^*^^"^  i^^^^-k  voice  ifore 
he  went  to  sleep  again.  Next  morning  he  was  ob^d! 
ously  improvmg,  but  although  a  strong  ma?  oftrn 
recovers  rapidly  from  an  attack  of  mflari^  fever 
Clarke  stayed  several  days  and  gave  Harding  a  numlS 
of  careful  mstructions  on  parting  "umoer 

in.:  loX*'^  rt^f^'cr"''  '•"™-"  '^^  «-''- 

"That's  SO,"  said  Harding  coolly.  "As  soon  as 
you  leave  this  camp  I  lose  my  hold  on  you.  Howeve? 
Ll'/oTif  T  ih^I"dian  as  guide,  and  he'UseTyou 
safe  to  about  a  day's  march  from  your  friends'  viUage 
and  I  ve  put  up  food  enough  for  the  journey  Con- 
sidering everything,  that's  all  the  feelnied  offer  you  " 

Clark' ac^reS.*  "^  ""'  ""  ^  "^^"^  ^^  ^''^''' 

J.'J^Z^^^\^^''''^.  ^^"'°^  •     I  noticed  you  didn't 
seem  particularly  anxious  to  renew  yom-  acquaintance 
Are  you  wiUing  to  leave  him  with  us  ?  "        "'^''''^• 

Clarke  smiled  m  an  ironical  manner.  "  Why  do  vou 
ask.  when  you  mean  to  keep  him?  So  far^  I'm 
concerned  you're  welcome  to  the  man  ;  I  make  you^ 
present  of  him.  Have  you  had  enough  of  this  trio 
yet.  or  are  you  going  on  ?  "  ^ 

"  We're  going  ahead ;  you  can  do  what  you  hke 
about  It.  Aiid  now.  while  I  admire  the  way  you  puUed 
my  partner  through,  there's  not  much  more  to  sfy     I 

wi^  you  a  safe  ]oumey  and  good-morning."     ^' 
He  waved  his  hand  and  turned  back  towards  the 
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went  on  by  easy  stages  towS^  he' noSh'" '"'''* 
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ON  a  dark  November  morning  when  a  blustering 
wind  drove  the  rain  against  the  windows  Thomas 
Foster  sat  stripping  the  lock  of  a  favourite  gun  in  the 
room  he  called  his  study  at  Hazlehurst  in  Shropshire. 
The  shelves  on  the  handsome  panelled  walls  contained 
a  few  works  on  agriculture,  horse-breeding,  and  British 
natural  history,  but  two  racks  were  filled  with  guns  and 
fishing  rods  and  the  table  Foster  was  seated  at  had  a 
vice  clamped  to  its  edge.  He  had  once  had  a  com- 
modious gunroom,  but  had  given  it  up,  under  pressure 
from  his  wife,  who  thought  she  could  make  a  better 
use  of  it,  since  Hazlehurst  was  small  and  she  had 
numerous  guests,  but  the  study  was  his  private  retreat. 
A  hacksaw,  a  few  files,  a  wire  brush,  and  a  bottle  of 
Rangoon  oil  were  spread  out  in  front  of  him,  the  latter 
standing,  for  the  sake  of  cleanhness,  on  the  cover  of  the 
Field. 

Foster  was  a  red-faced  country  gentleman  who 
found  his  greatest  interest  in  outdoor  sports  and  was 
characterized  by  some  native  shrewdness  and  a  genial 
but  rather  abrupt  manner.  He  laid  down  his  tools 
and  looked  up  with  an  air  of  humorous  resignation  as 
his  wife  came  in.  Mrs.  Foster  was  a  slender,  vivacious 
woman,  fond  of  society. 

"  Put  that  greasy  thing  away  for  a  few  minutes  and 
listen  to  me,"  she  said,  sitting  down  opposite  him. 

"  I  am  listening ;    I'm  incUned  to  think  it's  my 
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normal  state,"  Foster  answered  with  a  smile      "  Ti 

It  to  Jenkms  after  young  Jimmy  dropped  it  i    a  d     h 
Jcnlans  can  rear  pheasants  with  any  keeper    've  me  ' 
but  he  s  no  good  at  a  gun."  ^  ' 

"  You  shouldn't  have  taken  Timmv  nnf  •   t,«' 
strong  enough  yet."  Jimmy  out ,   he  s  not 

him  ^hJi  f  T,"  '■  ^"^  ^^""^  "^  s°"^e  trouble  in  getting 

"  Perhaps  you  were  not  so  much  to  blamo  Knf  +t,.* 
was  not  what  I  came  to  talk  about  °  sheTaid"'  "'* 

™sh  ?o  make,  butTs'r^  poLiMeSTe  Z 
Though  It  was  a  very  wet  spring,  I  „evlr  s^w  tv,; 
pheasants  more  plentiful ;   glad  I  stuck  to  th.  l!  ^ 
roanng,  though  Jenkins 'wLted  to  kJe  tt  bTit 
alone  m  the  h  gher  woods     Of  Z.  "'"^ 

cleared  out  the  verlnil— ■-  °'  '""*•  ™«'  ^^'^ 

"  Oh  !  never  mind,"  his  wife  broke  in      "  v 
talk  about  such  things  aU  day'^  '^eVuestion^^°V,'<i 

hou^t"t;':^s^ri,rgh"noTtt?^f'""^'*.^ 
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could  stand  on  the  last  occasion.  Still,  Meg's  good 
fun ;  ready  to  meet  you  on  any  giound,  keen  as  a 
razor.  But  what  about  Mrs.  Chudleigh  ?  Is  she 
going  ?  " 

"  She  hasn't  mentioned  it.  In  fact,  I  was  wonder- 
mg 

"  Whether  she'd  stop  if  you  pressed  her  ?  Try  it 
and  see.  Anyhow,  she's  not  in  my  way  and  the  place 
seems  to  meet  with  her  approval.  But  what's  she 
after  ?  It  can't  be  young  Jimmy ;  he's  hardly  worth 
powder  and  shot  from  her  point  of  view." 

"  You're  rather  coarse,  but  I  agree,"  Mrs.  Foster 
answered.  "Jimmy's  too  young  and  hasn't  much 
beside  his  pay.  His  admiration's  respectfully  platonic, 
but  it's  largely  on  his  account  I  thought  of  asking  her 
to  remain.  I'm  grateful  to  her  for  amusing  the  poor 
fellow,  because,  as  he  can't  get  about  with  the  others, 
he'd  have  been  left  a  good  deal  to  himself  if  she  hadn't 
taken  him  up.  She's  excellent  company  when  she  exerts 
herself,  and  she  talks  and  reads  to  him  with  great 
good-nature." 

"Do  what  you  wish.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have 
spoken  so  freely  about  a  friend  of  yours." 
i  "  I  don't  know  whether  I  quite  consider  her  a  friend 
or  not,"  Mrs.  Foster  thoughtfully  repUed.  "  She  was 
staying  at  Mabel's  when  I  was  there,  but  we  didn't 
become  intimate.  In  fact,  I  think  I  asked  her  down 
because  she  made  me  feel  she  wanted  to  come." 

"  A  deUcate  hint  sometimes  goes  a  long  way.  Still, 
there's  no  doubt  she  has  brightened  Jimmy  up,  and  one 
feels  sorry  for  him." 

Mrs.  Foster  went  out,  and,  finding  her  guest,  asked 
her  to  stay  on,  which,  after  a  few  demurs,  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh agreed  to  do,  and  on  being  left  alone  smiled  in  a 
satisfied  manner.  She  had  played  her  cards  cleverly  in 
obtaining  a  footing  at  Hazlehurst,  which  was  a  pleasant 
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house  to  stay  at.  and  thought  that  with  good  luck  she 

elde^Iv  A^w  1'  """  f  "•'y  ="86  by  the  death  of  an 
pressure  from  her  parents,  she  had  spent  some  veaS 
whom^lTntvf  °S,f '  met^SedS,  S 

wai7ch,?h:tew\';X'"rt5d'^rcort  t 

much  against  the  prospects  of  a  briffiant  carS^  IT?! 

dna  in  tnis  she  was  anxious  to  a<;«icf  v„r«      cu       "■' 
even  wiffing  to  defer  their  manage  ItHe  had  hal 

m^to  the  postlSt-^^aLtT/rXtKt- 

in°the"?o™'^°^  *•?.''*  "*"  ^'^"«»"»t  Walters 
Hazl^LSri^rS:  F^S  hirask^sorot.^'* 

fa mtl,""  *° '"'"  *"'■"  "  » in?™^ce  "Slou^ed 
lamps  hung  among  the  plants,  throwine  a  soft  S 

KctsSeC^r  ^'°r"S  uTde/cate  foh?g 
out  of  tw^  *^-  '^^'^^  *"d  there  lay  belts  of  shadow 
out  of  which  came  voices  and  a  smeU  of  ciear  ,,r.ni-7' 

a  Fin^h"''''^  "''■  '^■'"^^S"  ^>t  ireeneXy  a  pliL' 

foLS  .    '"  "?T^y'  "PO"  l""  face  suited  her   for 

madeler"  K^ll^r"""^,  °'  ""  "P'  »"  ^V^  »d 
With  hpr  »,J!i  gentler.  Walters,  who  was  charmed 
with  her,  had  no  suspicion  that  she  had  cultivated^ 
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society  merely  because  she  thought  he  might  prove 
useful.  On  heanng  what  regiment  he  belonged  to,  she 
had  marked  him  down  for  study. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  selfish  in  keeping  you  here,  though  I 
know  how  good-natured  you  are,"  he  said  by  and  by 

You  might  have  been  enjoying  yourself  instead  of 
letting  me  bore  you. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  gave  him  a  gracious  smile.     "  I've 

i.?^  enthusiasm  for  dancing  and  need  a  rest  now 

^"):  Sf ";.  ^"'l":^'  ^  "^^  ^  *^^^  ^^th  interesting  people." 

VnJ       ^^  thing  Tm  seldom  credited  with  being. 

You  re  makmg  fun  of  me." 

mnZcf  inT  y  '?u  ^''"'^^  ^^-     "  ^^  yo"  are  very 
modest.  1 11  confess  that  your  knowing  places  and  people 

I  ve  seen  in  past  days  enhances  the  Interest.  Were  you 
long  in  India  ?  '  -^ 

i.o'.' J^w  ^f^-^  ^"  '"""^  respects,  I  was  sorry  to 
leave  but  the  doctors  decided  it  would  be  twelve 
months  before  I  was  fit  for  work  again,  and  I  felt  very 
much  at  a  loose  end  when  I  got  home.  I  can't  dance. 
I  can  t  nde.  and  I  mustn't  walk  far ;  in  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  that  I  am  allowed  to  do  I'd 
have  found  my  helplessness  harder  only  that  you  have 
taken  pity  on  me." 

"But  you  are  getting  stronger;  I've  noticed  a 
marked  improvement,  since  I  came.  But  we  were 
speaking  of  India.  You  were  on  the  North-West 
frontier,  were  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes  "  he  said  and  looked  round  as  a  man  passed 

nHZ"^°^-  K  'IT;?''  ?^^*  •      ''''  ^^^"  «^°^t  oi  E?cy's 
neighbours,  but  I  don't  know  him  " 

The  man  moved  into  the  light  and  stood  gazing  to- 
fw'  t!j^";,^^sent-mindedly,  as  if  thinking^f  some- 
thing. Walters  noticed  bs  white  hair  and  thin  face,  the 
keenness  of  his  blue  ej^es,  the  firmness  of  his  mouth, 
and  the  erectness  of  his  figure. 
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"  IhV'J'  ^°i°"«;  ChaUoner,"  Mrs.  Chudleigh  replied. 
Ah  !      said  Walters  ;    "  I  thought  I  recognized 

..  IJL^^^^  *°  "^°^^  °"  ^^  he  comes  in  here  " 
.nmiSVi,"  ^^^-  Chudleigh  asked  in  well-simulated 
suipnse  though  she  saw  the  opportunity  she  had  been 
waitmg  for  was  now  offered  her. 

"I  knew  his  son  and  nephew ;  served  with  them  in 
ratmenf  '  ^i^J^.^^^^-nswered  with  some  emba^" 
Tf^icu  „  ^^*  ^  "^^y  ^°^*^^  ^^"led  me  to  keep 
rc^iSelTe"'"^^-  H~dtothinkitwoulS 
Challoner  passed  on.  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  fixed  her 
eyes  on  ^ValteIJ.  "  I  see.  You  must  have  taken  part 
m  a  certain  unfortunate  affair  on  the  frontier  in  which 
the  hill  men  get  the  best  of  it  " 

siJdv^^'''f  hTh^'  \T^  Walters'  face,  but  he  answered 
^' tL*.  !  1^* ''  "°*  ^  ""^je^*  one  talks  about." 
Ihats  natural;  one  can  understand  the  feelings 
of  the  mess,  but  the  thing  isn't  quite  a  secret,  and  I 
daresay  you  break  through  your  reserve  now  and  then 

fS?^''""    ""'  ''^"^^  y°"^  ^°"^^^"^«  t°  yo"r 

Her  manner  was  reproachful,  as  though  she  felt  hurt 

I  couldn  t  aoubt  that  anything  I  said  would  be 
safe  with  you.  but  it's  a  painful  subject.  BesTd^  you 
obviously  know  something  about  the  matter."         ^ 

1  do.  but  not  much.  I  knew  Bertram  Challoner 
and  have  met  I^chard  Blake.  Then  at  one  tfrne  I 
heard  a  good  deal  about  the  frontier  and  ^hat 
makes  me  curious."  She  paused,  and  gave  him  a 
look  he  could  not  resist.  "  I  want  to  know  vSiat 
really  happened  ;   won't  you  tell  me  ?     YouTanVeW 

"  w"ar  ''Af'f  ''  ^"  '^'  ^*"^*^^*  confidence."      ^ 
Walters  felt  reluctant,  but  he  was  grateful  to  her. 
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and  flattered  by  her  preference.  She  was  a  hand- 
some woman  and  much  sought  after,  but  she  had  often 
devoted  an  hour  to  enUvening  his  forced  idleness  when 
there  were  more  exciting  occupations  open  to  her 

I  couldn't  refuse  you  anything  after  the  way  you 
have  helped  me  through  a  rather  trying  time."  he 
declared        When  one  has  been  pretty  active,  it  isn't 
easy  to  resign  oneself  to  being  laid  upon  the  shelf,  and 
you  cheered  me  up  when  I  most  needed  it.    Well  I 
was  with  the  expedition  and  we  had  shelled  an  old  hill 
fort  to  bits  and  laid  a  heavy  fine  on  two  or  three  villages 
with  the  object  of  keeping  their  inhabitants  quiet,  but 
It  hadn  t  that  effect.    All  their  friends  came  down  to 
help  m  cuttmg  us  off  as  we  went  home  and  I'm  still 
surpnsed  that  they  didn't  succeed.    They  sniped  our 
camp  every  .xight  and  had  a  number  of  brushes  with 
the  rearguard  as  we  hurried  back  through  the  hiUs  • 
but  It  wasn't  untU  we  were  nearly  clear  that  things 
get  badly  threatening  and  we  had  to  make  a  stand     I 
beheve  the  idea  was  that  we  must  hold  our  ground 
until  help  arrived.    But  am  I  boring  you  ?  " 

"Oh!  no."  said  Mrs.   Chudleigh.    "Please  don't 
stop. 

"  Well,  we  were  awkwardly  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a 
pass,  but  there  was  a  small  steep  hill  that  strengthened 
our  position  and  Blake  made  the  trenches.    He  did  it 
well,  m  the  daylight,  because  there  was  no  time  to  lose 
with  marksmen  we  couldn't  see  firing  at  him  from 
among  the  rocks.    I  must   say  that  although   they 
made  very  good  shooting  and  got  several  of  his  men  he 
never  fhnched." 
"  He  was  not  a  nervous  man.  was  he  ?  " 
"One  wouldn't  have  imagined  so  after  seeing  him 
cooUy  domg  his  work  with  the  bullets  flattening  on  the 
stones  all  round  ;  but  I'll  confess  I  could  never  under- 
stand what  happened  afterwards.    The  orders  were 
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that  the  hill  must  be  held  at  any  cost,  but  as  our  line 
was  long  we  couldn't  send    up  many    men.    Blake 
stayed  with  his  few  sappers,  we  had  a  gun  from  the 
mule  battery,  and  there  was  Challoner,  myself,  and 
two  more  officers  with  a  handful  of  native  infantry 
It  was  about  two  in  the  morning  when  the  fellows 
made  their  rush,  a  band  of  Ghazees  leading  it  and  I'll 
own  that  we  were  all  a  little  overstrung.'  Forced 
marches  on  half  rations  and  lying  awake  night  after 
night  expecting  an  attack  are  wearing.     For  all  that 
It  was  a  strong  position,  and  though  there  were  not 
many  of  them  we  felt  we  could  trust  the  men.    The 
hill  was  hard  to  climb  except  by  a  ravine  the  gun  did 
not  command  and  Blake  had  laid  a  mine  there     Chal- 
loner held  the  ridge  immediately  above." 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  Bertram  Challoner  ?   Is 
he  a  good  officer  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  best.    He's  what  you  could  call  con- 
scientious ;   took  his  duties  seriously  and  knew  more 
about  the  scientific  side  of  his  business  than  any  of  us 
In  a  way,  that  was  curious,  becaus'  ^  '    -^e  that  he 
hadn  t  much  natural  aptitude  for  soicienng  and  while 
he  was  cool  in  action  one  felt  he  had  ^o  work  himself 
up  to  It.    Nobody  doubted  his  pluck,  but  I've  seen 
mm  looking  rather  white  after  a  hot  trush." 
r^'^^  pervous  temperament,  held  well  iu  hand,"  Mrs 
Chudleigh   suggested.    "But   go   on;    I'm  sorry   I 
interrupted  you."  o  ,  y    1. 

"There  was  a  challenge,  a  yell  from  the  stabbed 
sentry,  and  the  beggars  were  upon  us.  No  time  to 
think;  the  face  of  the  hill  swarmed  with  them  The 
gunners  only  fired  one  round  before  they  were  cut  down 
and  the  mine  did  not  explode.  It  was  a  thick,  dark 
nignt,  and  we  were  horribly  outnumbered,  but  the 
orders  were  to  hold  on-we  could  send  for  support 
It  very  hard  pressed,  but  we  mustn't  yield  a  yard  of 
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ground.    It  was  hot  work  in  front  of  the  trench  upon 
the  ridge— they  poured  into  it  at  one  end,  but  for  a 

time  we  stayed  as  well.    Then " 

Walters  broke  off  and  looked  at  his  companion  with 
appeal.  "I've  been  talking  too  trtely ;  said  more 
than  I  should  have  done,  in  fact.  You  had  better 
admit  that  you  don't  find  all  this  interesting." 

"It  wouldn't  be  true,"  Mrs.  Chudleigh  declared, 
determined  not  to  be  put  off.  "  I'm  extremely  inter- 
ested, and  you  must  keep  your  promise.  Tell  me  all 
you  can." 

He  made  a  gesture  of  resignation.  "  Well,  there  was 
an  order  given— in  a  whiie  man's  voice— and  the  bugle 
called  us  off.  Somebody  had  ventured  to  disobey 
instructions,  and  after  that  the  fight  was  over ;  we 
got  away  as  best  we  could.  They  rolled  over  us  like  a 
wave  as  we  went  downhill  and  there  were  not  many  of 
us  when  we  reached  the  bottom.  Then  some  Gurkhas 
came  up  and  held  them  a  bit  with  the  steel,  a  gun 
opened,  and  someI.jw  the  main  camp  was  saved, 
though  our  ranks  were  thin  at  the  next      jster." 

"There  was  an  inquiry,  of  course.  id  you  give 
evidence  ?  " 

"I  had  to."  said  Waiters  ruefully.  "I  confined 
my  answers  as  much  as  possible  to  'Yes,  sir,'  and 
'  No,'  but  one  can  make  a  good  deal  out  of  theae  if 
the  questions  are  judiciously  framed.  The  bugler  was 
killed,  so  they  rould  learn  nothing  from  him,  but 
Watson  was  forced  to  declare  that  the  order  came 
from  n-'ir  the  ravine  where  Blake  should  have  fired 
the  mil  ..  After  some  badgering  from  the  Colonel  I 
had  to  admit  that  that  was  my  opinion.  There  were 
other  points  against  Blak-^  and  he  did  not  try  to  clear 
himself.  It  was  a  very  bad  business,  and  I  remember 
that  Challoner  broke  down  after  his  examination," 
"  But  Blake  was  not  cashiered." 
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"  No  ;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think  some  influence  was 
at  work.  Colonel  Challoner  was  known  and  respected 
on  the  frontier  and  he  had  powerful  friends,  though,  of 
course,  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  supposed  to  count 
Anyhow,  the  official  verdict  was,  '  Not  guilty,'  but 
nobody  had  much  confidence  in  it  and  Blake  had  to 
leave  us.  In  spite  of  everything,  I  was  sorry  for  the 
man  and  felt  that  he  might  have  made  things  look  better 
if  he  had  tried." 

"It  was  very  sad,"  said  Mrs.  Chudleigh.  "You 
have  my  thanks  for  the  story.  I  can  understand  that 
It  was  painful  to  tell." 

Then  she  changed  the  subject  and  soon  afterwards 
a  man  came  in  and  claimed  her  for  a  dance. 
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er  the  dance  Mrs.  Chudleigh  was 


XX  S'cting  with  Lieutenant  Walters  in  a  recess  of 
the  big  iiall  when  she  iieard  a  car  coming  up  the  drive. 
It  stopped,  a  voice  she  thought  famihar  rose  from  the 
vestibule,  and  her  face  hardened  as  Foster  came  in 
with  Mrs.  Keith  and  Millicent  Graham.  Then  Mrs. 
Foster,  who  did  not  notice  that  there  was  anybody 
else  about,  moved  forward  to  meet  the  newcomers 
and  led  them  through  the  hall. 

"You  looked  surprised,"  Walters  remarked  when 
the  others  had  disappeared.    "  Didn't  you  know  theb 
people  were  coming  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  meant  displeased,  and  you  were  right," 
said  Mrs.  Chudleigh.  who  was  capable  of  bo?dly  cor- 
recting a  mistake.  "  We  made  such  a  pleasant  friendly 
party  here  that  I  felt  the  presence  of  anybody  else 
would  be  rather  a  nuisance."  She  laughed  as  she  went 
on :  "Of  course  it  was  a  very  selfish  view  to  take, 
especially  as  I  know  Mrs.  Keith,  and,  now  I  recollect, 
Mrs.  Foster  did  say  some  friends  were  coming  down, 
though  she  didn't  tell  me  who  they  were." 

Walters  left  her  by  and  by.  but  she  sat  still  to  think. 
It  was  most  Ukely  by  chance  that  Mrs.  Keith  had 
decided  to  visit  Hazlehurst  just  then,  but  there  was 
a  possibility  that  it  was  due  to  design.  During  their 
conversation  on  the  Canadian  river  boat  she  had 
incautiously  mentioned  that  she  was  going  to  Shrop- 
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shire,  and  Mrs.  Keith  was  an  intimate  friend  ■-.(  the 
Challoncrs.  Mrs.  Chiidh'i-h  had  no  wish  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  keen  old  woman's  observation,  but  after 
all  Mrs.  Keith  had  no  knowledge  of  her  plans  and  would 
accordingly  find  it  difficult  to  interfere  with  them 
btUl.  she  must  be  careful  and  avoid  any  cause  for 
suspicion.  -^ 

Tea  was  being  brought  in  when  Mrs.  Keith  and 
MUhcent  returned  to  the  haU  and  for  a  few  moments 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  sat  watching  the  girl.  The  house  was 
fn?iinr  l^A^  panelling  formed  a  good  background 
for  MUhcent  s  delicate  beauty,  which  was  of  the  blonde 
type  Mrs  Chudleigh  had  to  admit  that  she  was 
pretty  and  though  she  tried  to  think  cf  her  as  un- 
:fT  'lu^'"^x\^^  something  in  her  face  that  hinted 
at  strength  of  character.  Foster,  who  was  as  a  rule 
mdifferent  to  women's  society,  obviously  found  her 

In^M  %  ^a\  ^l^^  *^^^^"S  *°  ^^'  ^ith  animation, 
and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  realized  that  the  girl  was  capable  of 
excitmg  the  admiration  of  well-matured  mon  For  aU 
that,  she  did  not  consider  her  a  dangerous  rival  be- 
cause she  knew  there  was  a  cold,  calculating  vein  in 
bedgwick  which  would  prevent  his  indulging  unduly 
m  roniantic  weaknesses.  Self-interest  bound  him  to 
her  and  she  tried  to  overlook  his  occasional  sentimental 
^^^T^\  l^^^'^^i  *^^  indifference  he  now  and  then 
displayed  strengthened  his  hold  on  her.  Then  she 
rose  to  meet  Mrs.  Keith,  who  was  coming  her  way 

We  shaU  have  an  opportunity  of  renewing  a  pleas- 
ant acquaintance."  she  said.     "  You  are  looking  weU 
and  Miss  Graham  is  as  fresh  and  pretty  as  when  I  last 

^^  Mrs.  Keith  glanced  at  Millicent.     "  Ycs."  she  said 
1  think  so,  and  she  is  really  a  very  nice  girl  "    Then 
her  eyes  twinkled  with  dr/  amusement.^  "  I'm  no" 
sure  that  you  expected  to  see  me." 
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It  was  obvious  to  Mrs.  Chudleigh  that  she  had 
betrayed    her    feehngs  on  her  companion's   arrival 
Nothing  seemed  to  escape  Mrs.  Keith's  attention. 

"  I  did  not,"  she  admitted.  "  Indeed,  I'll  confess 
that  I  was  somewhat  startled  when  you  came  in.  You 
see,  I  imagined  that  you  were  still  in  Canada." 

"I  didn't  stay  very  long  after  you.  One  or  two 
things  turned  up  that  brought  me  back." 

"  But  you  have  no  family  ties,  have  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  some  old  friends.  Now  and  then  I'm  vain 
enough  to  believe  that  one  of  them  needs  me." 

As  they  spoke  Mrs.  Foster  joined  them. 

"  Colonel  Challoner  is  eager  to  see  you,  Margaret," 
she  interposed.  "  He  excused  himself  for  not  coming 
this  evening  because  Greythorpe  is  staying  with  him 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  he  made  me  promise  to  bring  you 
over  to-morrow."  She  turned  to  Mrs.  Chudieigh. 
"You  must  join  us.  Have  you  met  Greythorpe? 
He's  down  here  now  and  then." 

It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Chudleigh  that  fortune  was  favour- 
ing her.  After  a  long  parhamentary  career  during 
which  he  had  been  distinguished  by  his  sound  sense  and 
the  moderation  of  his  views,  Greythorpe  had  been 
entrusted  with  an  office  in  connexion  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Colonial  affairs.  What  was  more  to  the 
purpose,  he  seemed  to  be  a  friend  of  Colonel  Challoner's, 
whose  assistance  Mrs.  Chudleigh  thought  she  had 
means  of  securing  in  the  plan  she  was  working  out. 

"  I  should  be  delighted,"  she  declared.    "  I  don't 
know  Mr.  Greythorpe  except  by  reputation  and,  as  it 
happened,  I  hadn't  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Colonel  Challoner  on  the  evening  when  he  was  here 
though  I  once  met  him." 

Seeing  that  Mrs.  Keith  was  watching  her,  she  was 
glad  of  the  chance  of  explaining  that  she  had  not  re- 
newed her  acquaintance  with  the  Colonel.    As  she 
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had  now  spent  a  fortnight  with  Mrs.  Foster,  who  knew 
him  weU,  this  should  disarm  any  suspicion  that  Mrs 
Keith  might  entertain. 

"I  don't  know  why  we're  standing  when  there's 
room  for  aU  of  us  in  the  recess,"  said  their  hostess,  who 
led  the  way  towards  it.  and  they  dropped  into  casual 
conversation  when  tea  was  brought  them 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly,  for  Mrs.'  Chudleiirh 
who  possessed  some  charm  of  manner,  exerted  herself 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  newcomers.  Nevertheless  she 
was  looking  forward  to  the  next  day's  visit  with  eager- 
ness and  wondering  how  she  could  best  make  use  of 
the  opportunity. 

v,..^\  ?f  ^^y'^ere.  three  miles  away.  Colonel  ChaUoner 
bpent  tiK  evening  m  his  hbrary  with  his  guest.     It  was 
a  large  and  simply  furnished  room,  but  there  was  a 
tone  of  austere  hai  ..ony  in  all  its  appointments.    The 
dark  oak  table,  rows  of  old  bo-ks  in  faded  leather 
bmdmgs    antique  lamps,  and  straight-backed  chairs 
were  m  keepmg  with  the  severe  hnes  of  the  sombre 
panels  and  the  heavy,  square  moulding  of  the  ceiling 
Iwo  or  three  wax  candles  in  an  old  silver  holder  stnnH 
on  a  smaU  table  by  the  wide  hearth  on  wLchache S 
wood  fire  burned,  but  most  of  the  room  was  shadowy 
The  sense  of  empty  space  and  gloom  had,  however 
no  effect  upon  the  two  elderly  men  who  sat  with  a 
cigar  box  and  decanter  in  front  of  them,  engaged  in 

suS^n^:^''"'  '''^-  •^!;^"°"^^  ^^  whitlh'afred! 
straight,     and    spare,    with    aquiline    features    and 

piercing  eyes ;  Greythorpe  broad-shouldered  and  Wg 
with  a  heavy-jawed,  thoughtful  face.     They  had  been 

utn  S  ''"''  '^'^  ^"^^  "^^*  ^  ""^ber  of  years  ago 
^hen  ChaUoner  was  giving  evidence  before  a  parlia- 
mentary commission.  f««.i"«i 

"  So  you  have  not  heard  from  Blake  after  the  dav 
he  came  here/'  Greythorpe  said  by  and  by.         ^ 
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"Never  directly,"  Challoncr  replied.  "On  the 
whole,  it  is  better  so.  though  I  regret  it  now  and  then. 
A  weakness  on  my  part,  perhaps,  but  I  was  fond  of 
Dick  and  expected  nnich  from  him.  However,  it 
seems  that  Bertram  and  Margaret  Keith  met  him  in 
Montreal,  and  she  is  coming  here  to-morrow." 

"A  very  sad  affair."  C.reythorpc  mused.  "  A  pro- 
mising career  cut  short  and  a  life  ruined  by  a  moment's 
failure  of  nerve.  The  price  paid  for  it  was  a  heavy  one. 
Still,  I  found  the  matter  diJlicult  to  understand,  be- 
cause, so  far  as  I  could  tell,  there  was  nothing  in  Blake's 
character  that  made  such  a  failure  possible.  Then  it's 
known  that  personal  courage  was  always  a  character- 
istic of  your  family." 

"His  mother  was  my  sister.  You  have  seen  her 
portrait." 

Greythorpe  made  a  sign  of  assent.  He  knew  the 
picture  of  the  woman  with  the  proud,  determined  face. 

"  And  the  other  side  ?  Was  the  strain  equally 
virile  ?  "  he  asked. 

"You  shall  judge,"  said  Challoner.  "You  and 
Margaret  Keith  are  the  only  people  to  whom  I  have 
ever  spoken  freely  of  these  things.  I  am  sure  of  your 
discretion  and  sympathy." 

He  crossed  the  floor  and  opening  a  cabinet  came  back 
with  a  photograph,  which  he  gave  to  his  companion. 

"  Dick's  father.  He  was  famous  as  a  daring  rider 
across  an  Irish,  stone-wall  country,  and  was  killed 
when  taking  a  dangerous  leap." 

Greythorpe  studied  the  face,  which  was  of  Irish 
type,  with  bold  eyes  in  which  a  reckless  twinkle  showed. 
On  the  whole,  it  suggested  an  ardent  and  somewhat 
irresponsible  temperament. 

"  No  sign  of  weakness  there."  he  said.  "  Though 
he  might  be  careless  and  headstrong,  this  man  would 
ride  straight  and  stand  fire.    I  can't  hint  at  an  e.x- 
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L"T:i,*TJr''. "'""''  -^  '"<■*    "  "can  et'J 
••  Tlianks  ;   I  know,"  said  Challoncr.    •■  It  looks  ts 

not  a  proper  fcchng.    And  now  I  think  we'll  let    h. 
subject  drop."     He  lif^hted  1  ricror  \.r!f       u  *^^ 

post  though  two  or  three  names  hive  S  s,f~' 
We  have  a  man  out  there  now  who  hS  shS  ' 
tat^T  ^"d  abiUty,  and  are  ldine?to  kTve  h"m' 
mformally  m  charge  while  we  consider  thini  "  "" 
In  view  of  our  fr  cndly  relations  wifl,  (h„  ir 

truri?si-rrts?S?3 

distance    biras  '^llT^'°'^  "^'"'"^  '""'^  '°'  ^o-n-^ 

believe  that  mr<- V>*  *i,  1  •      ,   inere  s  reason   to 

be  vlluable  to  us    an h  T^^T.?  "^"*^^  ^^^  ^«"Id 
vaiuaoie  10  US,  and  I  needn't  po  nt  out  thaf  +h« 

^vf:;rS^i^'  I'^™  ■"=«'«  their  influen^'et^ 
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Greythorpe  smiled,  for  he  and  his  host  took  different 
sides  in  party  politics,  though  they  often  agreed  on 
points  that  concerned  their  country's  foreign  policy. 
"  I  think  they're  wise  in  their  moderation,  but  I've 
had  plain  hints  about  the  desirability  of  extending  our 
influence  in  Africa,  which  is  why  we  attach  some  impor- 
tance to  the  appointment  in  question.  Its  holder  must 
be  a  man  of  tact,  able  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  French  officials,  and  yet  bold  enough  to  secure  us 
any  advantage  that  may  offer  in  the  unoccupied  belt. 
In  fact,  though  the  post  is  not  highly  paid,  he  must 
have  exceptional  talent." 
^^  Men  of  that  kind  are  hard  to  pick  up." 
"  Very  true.  None  of  the  candidates  quite  satisfies 
us,  but  when  we  have  investigated  their  qualifications 
fully  I  may  ask  you  what  you  think.  It  would  be 
premature  just  now," 

^^  "  Always  glad  to  be  of  service,"  ChaUoner  replied. 
'  But  the  men  you'll  have  to  choose  among  have  grown 
up  since  my  day." 

"  That  is  not  important.  It's  largely  a  question  of 
personal  character,  and  you're  a  judge  of  that  when  it 
must  be  coupled  with  military  skill." 

ChaUoner  smiled  in  a  sombre  manner.  "  I  used  to 
think  so,  but  I've  come  to  doubt  it.  I  made  a  grave 
mistake  about  my  nephew.  However,  there's  a 
matter  you  were  speaking  of  this  morning  and  a  point 
has  since  occurred  to  me." 

Greythorpe  said  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  it,  and  they 
talked  over  the  subject  until  they  went  to  bed. 

The  next  afternoon  was  bright  and  mild,  and  soon 
after  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  party  arrived  ChaUoner 
offered  to  show  them  his  winter  shrubbery. 

"  I  have  lately  planted  a  number  of  new  specimens 
which  you  and  Margaret  have  not  seen,"  he  said. 
"  Your  friends  may  be  interested  to  learn  what  effects 
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ior  ^etlltVlf^t'  nnnglingof  bushes  remarkable 
lor  tne  beauty  of  their  hemes  and  branch-colouring 
among  the  stereotyped  evergreens  "  coiounng 

nfT^'^^iTIJ*  °''*  ^nd  Mrs.  Chudleigh  thought  the  front 
of  the  old  house  with  its  mullioned  windows   heavv 
pillared  coping,  and  angular  chimney  stack?  made  a 

LtT3\^''S^"""^  ^''  '^'  smooth-chpp?d  yew 
hedges  and  broad  sweep  of  lawn.    Behind  it  a  wooH 

tall  beeches  raised  their  naked  boughs  in  pale  intricate 

wort^inTT  *^V°"  ^^"^  ^^y-  The  sCbs  Xed 
worth  inspection,  for  some  were  rich  with  beiries  of 
hues  that  vaned  from  crimson  to  lilac  and  the  massed 
twigs  of  others  formed  blotches  of  strong  coburn^ 
The  grass  was  dry  and  lighted  by  gleams  of  snn^hn!' 
'^'.  M  '"^l  '.'}^  ^"°"Sh  to  make^i^ovemen  pWnt' 
and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  felt  content  as  she  paced  a  StS 
walk  with  Colonel  Challoner,  whom^T^'oltll^Sy 

He  looked  rather  stem  and  worn,  and  his  soft  svev 
tweed  showed  the  leanness  of  his  figie.  but  his  exo^es^ 
sion  and  bearing  indicated  force  of  wm     In  his  con 
versation  with  women  he  was  marked^  an  air  of  om" 
fashioned  gaUantry.  and  though  his  wit  wL  now  and 

Shrhf^T"^  !^'  companion  found  him  attractive 
She  had  cleverly  appropriated  and  separated  him  from 

w.Vf*  "^r  ^^^''  *^"y  ^"t^^^d  the  garden   b^tsh^ 

h"ad  in^^iet^^^Fi^^t  Ta7V°^  ^T  *^^  ^  ^^ 
self  with  mm.  t1  shl  tt  ttr  iS^tci^^- 

ffiint^hl^h':^'"^  r  'T  --takes    ab^te 
snrubs  in  which  shs  professed  a  keen  interest. 

I  m  afraid  you  don't  quite  grasp  mv  meaning  " 

-riSL's  to'  Lt"""        ''■'  aMr'nVStwfen 
samf  thing  ?   "^'"^''^  '^''''''    ^^^^  ^^  not   the 

"  ^  '^-^^  ^^^'^  remembered."  Mrs.  ChaUoner  re- 
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plied.  "  I  must  own  that  I'm  not  a  botanist,  but  one 
can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  plants  without  knowing 
all  about  them.  Perhaps  the  same  applies  to  beauty 
in  any  form." 

"No  doubt.  Harmonies  of  outline,  and  con- 
cords of  colour  make  an  unconscious  appeal,  but  in 
Nature's  products  knowledge  adds  to  admiration. 
The  deeper  you  probe,  the  more  you  reveal,  until  you 
come  to  mysteries  beyond  our  solving."  He  added 
with  some  dryness  :  "  It's  often  otherwise  with  man's 
work;  knowledge  means  disillusion.  You  see  how 
the  trick  is  done." 

"  Must  it  always  be  a  trick  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no ;  not  necessarily.  There  is  a  sincerity 
of  effort  that  leads  to  lasting  and  beautiful  work,  but 
perhaps  it's  not  common." 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  a  pessimist." 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  think  so.  but  I  have  lived  a 
long  time  and  insisted  on  using  my  eyes,  even  when 
clearsightedness  may  not  have  been  a  benefit.  There's 
a  penalty  attached  to  the  habit  of  close  observation ; 
one  sees  things  that  hurt." 

He  spoke  with  dry  humour,  but  his  words  had  their 
effect  on  his  companion,  who  was  by  no  means  philo- 
sophical. When  she  studied  human  weaknesses  it 
was  with  the  object  of  turning  them  to  her  advantage, 
but  the  shrewd,  upright  soldier  saw  them  as  things  to 
avoid  or  recognize  ^.ith  scorn.  He.  however,  plucked 
a  bunch  of  crimson  berries  which  he  gave  her. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  in  my  opinion  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  bush.  Mrs.  Keith  sent  it  me  from  the  Tyrol 
some  years  ago." 
"^  You  are  old  friends  then  ?  " 
"  Our  friendship  is  of  forty  years  standing,  which 
I  should  imagine  is  a  severe  test,  but  in  many  ways  we 
are  alike,  and  Margaret  Keith  knows  enough  about  me 
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confess  that  whenever  the  poinThaf  ^n'one'ofTm 
portance  time  has  proved  her  ripht  " 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  looked  up  at  him,"  smiling     "  That 
IS  a  handsome  admission,  because  I  shouldn';  im. 
you  easUy  changed  your  mind ''      ^^°^^^"  *  ^"»^S»ne 

•■  A«If,n       ™  *?  abandon  one  fixed  idea. 
After  aU  none  of  us  find  that  easy,"  she  remarked 

WTiat  do  you  caU  it  then  ?  "  F^^iiy. 

he  sM     ■K°^t  ''*?  "^'"■•^^  »""ch  can't  te  spS" 

^;"^^teT?'^-  -  -  "s  ^:?r.Ss':i?h 
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"  Where  are  those  American  azaleas  you  promised  to 
show  me  ?  " 

Challoner  made  her  an  apologetic  bow.  "  Have  I 
been  remiss  ?  I  saw  you  with  Greythorpe,  and  under- 
stood you  found  him  interesting." 

"  I've  nothing  against  the  man,  and  he  never  bores 
one,  but  he's  a  friend  of  yesterday  by  comparison; 
it's  only  six  years  since  I  first  met  him." 

"  Ah  I  "said  Challoner ;  "  the  old  ties  are  strongest." 

Mrs.  Keith  insisted  on  examining  the  azaleas,  though 
they  were  dry  and  leafless,  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh.  seeing 
no  further  opportunity  of  a  quiet  talk  with  Challoner, 
left  them.  When  she  had  gone,  Mrs.  Keith  looked  at 
her  companion  with  a  twinkle. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  what  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh ?  " 

"  You'll  allow  me  to  say  that  I  find  her  charming  ? 
It's  a  comprehensive  word." 

"And  means  anything  or  nothing.  But  I  under- 
stand. You're  often  only  conventional  when  you 
think  yourself  gallant." 

"  It's  possible,  but  what  would  you  have  me  say  ? 
She's  attractive,  a  pleasant  talker,  and  I  thmk  intelli- 
gent." 

"  Highly  intelligent,"  Mrs.  Keith  remarked  pomtedJy 
"  Do  you  think  she's  to  be  trusted  ?  " 

"  It  doesn't  enter  into  the  question.  I  don't  see 
that  either  of  us  is  required  to  trust  her." 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  that's  fortunate;  Mrs. 
Keith  rr'oined. 

For  the  next  half  hour  she  kept  Challoner  at  her 
side  and  then  left  him  with  Mrs.  Foster.  It  was  hard 
to  resist  Margaret  Keith  when  she  had  made  up  her 
mind,  and  Challoner  had  no  wish  to  do  so.  Moreover 
he  was  glad  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Foster,  whom  he  liked,  but 
he  had  other  guests  to  whom  he  owed  some  attention 
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awlv^'from^.h  ^'  ^Z^  ^^l  «^'"*^y  »»"*  fi"^y  kept, 
away    from    them.    Mrs.    Chudleigh    and    Millicent 

however,   seemed  to   be  content  tith  Greythorpe's 
Et,^iiered'"''"^  ''  ^^^^^  '^  ^--  ^-  ^-^r 

friVnT S"^  -^^  suggested  that  he  should  show  her 
frienck  his  pictures,  but  he  said  that  as  it  wi  ne^ 
sunset  and  the  gallery  was  badly  lighted  it  Sd  S 
better  if  she  brought  her  party  back  in  a  da^or  two 
Having  promised  to  do  so  she  summoned  the  others* 
and  they  were  diiven  home.  ^' 
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MRS.  FOSTER  brought  her  guests  back  to  Sandy- 
mere,  and  when  Challoner  had  shown  them 
the  best  bits  of  the  old  carved  oak  with  which  the  house 
was  decorated  and  some  curious  works  of  art  he  had 
picked  up  in  India,  he  took  them  to  the  picture  gallery 
which  ran  round  the  big  square  hall.  A  lantern  dome 
admitted  a  cold  Ught  but  a  few  sunrays  struck  through 
a  window  looking  to  the  south-west  and  fell  in  long 
bright  bars  on  polished  floor  and  sombre  panelling. 
On  entering  the  gallery,  Challoner  took  out  a  case  of 
miniatures  and  placing  it  on  a  small  table  brought  a 
chair  for  Mrs.  Keith. 

"  You  know  the  pictures,  but  this  collection  gener- 
ally interested  you,  and  I  have  added  a  few  examples 
of  a  good  French  period  since  you  were  last  here,"  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Keith  sat  down.  She  was  fond  of  miniatures, 
and  though  she  would  have  preferred  to  accompany 
her  host  she  had  kept  him  away  from  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
since  their  arrival  and  thought  she  must  be  content 
with  that.  She  seldom  overdid  anything  and  had  no 
wish  to  make  her  object  too  plain ;  Geoffrey  Challoner 
was  by  no  means  a  fool.  As  she  expected,  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh found  an  opportunity  of  joining  him  after  a  time 
and  diverted  his  attention  from  Mrs.  Foster,  who  left 
him  to  talk  to  his  sister.  Mrs.  Keith  watched  the 
mancEuvre,  which  was  cleverly  carried  out,  with  ironical 
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amusement  though  she  was  troubled  by  a  faint  un 
easmess.  She  feJt  that  her  old  friend  wi  tlm^teZ 
but  she  could  not  see  wher.  the  danger  lay  and  S 

hrsiJp^iSJr--^  ^^^^^  '-'  ^^eWio  fc'r^^tf 

1  -^H  ^J^  fi^^t  place,  she  had  unwisely  given  Mrs  Chud- 

R  ^?  *;  ^rt^^"^  ^^^*  it   ^^s  doubtfurwhetho 
Richard  Blake  had  merited  his  disgrace.    Then    he 

nT/f^"'*."''*  Lieutenant  Waltefs,  who  had  fough? 
m  the  frontier  action,  and  had  gained  his  confidence 

tie  airwh^'^-'^-^^^  ^f  ^^^^^"^  onto  talkabout 
the  affair  with  injudicious  freedom,  and  now  she  had 

met  Greythorpe  and  seemed  desirous  of  culhVatmg  his 

acquamtance.    All  this  had  an  ominousTook  becauS 

m  love  with  Sedgwick,  who  was  something  of  an  ad- 
venturer    She  would  no  doubt  seize  upon^4  opt^r 
tunity  of  secunng  his  promotion.  ^  ^^ 

r^  .?f^^!?*'^  ^^^^^'^  suspicions  were  justified,  for  Mrs 

S^ufeictir  t"  tr'^  ^^t™^  *^^  ^--d^- 

lll^r.       i  ?•    5^^  ^^^  ^°"^e  knowledge  of  art  and 

^ou7^af^t^1'f''  h""g  between  suVts  of 

™  whSe   rh'X^'"'  °*  ^^*'"^  ^^^P°"«'  i'^terested 
ilfl  T^     Challoner  was  gratified  by  the  way  she 

hi   Z^  t'  ^'  '^^^  °^    *bem.    One  or  two^w^e 
by    weU-known    artists,    and    the    faces  of  the  old 

STnH'  '"'"'  °K^  whom  wore  wigs  and  rich  .art 
^^'  ^  '"""^  Z",^'"^^*^  uniforms,  fixed  her  atten- 

nizable  and  she  thought  the  family  strain  must  L 
SSmlr^-  J^T  bad  obvio'usly  ^e'Tte^ 
nT^tl^    f  ?'  P^^c*^cal  rather  than  imaginative  and 

a  face  of  "^^'?  ^     ^  P'*"''  °^  ^  ^^""^  ^°"^^"  ^^b 
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"  My  wife ;  she  died  in  Simla  twenty  years  apo  " 
said  Challoncr  gravely,  and  passing  on,  stopped  before 
a  water-colour  drawing  of  his  son. 

It  had  been  painted  when  Bertram  was  younj,'  and 
he  had  his  mother's  dreamy  look.  Mrs.  Chudlcigh 
missed  the  hardness  of  expression  that  marked  the 
Challoners. 

"  A  sketch  rather  than  a  finished  study,  but  there's 
talent  in  it."  she  remarked.  "  The  subject's  tempera- 
ment ban  been  cleverly  seized;  I  have  met  Captain 
Challoner.  ^ 

"  My  vvife's  work."  said  the  Colonel.  "  Although  I 
value  It.  I  have  thought  she  was  mistaken  in  this  draw- 
ing. My  son  is  a  man  of  action,  and  this  is  the  face  of 
a  sentimentalist." 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Chudleigh;  "his  mother  should 
know  li:m  best. 

"Undoubtedly."  agreed  ChaUoner.  who  looked  dis- 
turbed at  the  suggestion.  "  Still,  perhaps,  in  painting 
a  portrait  the  artist  may  be  misled  into  unduly  eni- 
phasizmg  some  single,  passing  phase  of  the  sitter's 
character.  A  lad's  moods  are  variable;  his  nature 
has  not  had  time  to  harden  into  its  mould.  I  imagine 
J^.\lis  what  has  happened,  because  if  the  likeness  is 
taithful,  my  son  has  changed  since  then." 

r^  J'  9".®  ,  ^°^^  "°*  change  much  in  essentials,"  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  answered  thoughtfuUy.  "  But  what  would 
you  have  different  ?  It  is  a  good  and  very  likeable 
lace. 

"There  is  a  hint  of  weakness  ;  something  that  sug- 
gests a  too  sensitive  disposition."  The  Colonel  pointed 
to  an  oflficer  m  the  old  East  India  Company's  uniform 
whose  expression  was  grim  and  arrogant.  "  A  crude 
piece  of  work,  out  he  has  the  Chalioner  look  " 

"  It  may  sound  presumptuous,  but  I  think  you  ,11  e 
scarcely  domg  the  family  justice.    One  can  see  the 
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M'Thevtrl'"*"'"'  °'."«=  ""^'^  "■■«  '"  'h«  example 

of  imaSiatiy-     '  ""  ""'"  J"""  ™d'='valuc.  the  gift 

Ime  with  his  profession  "  "^'^  ^  "'^''^  "^ 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  gave  him  a  direct,  reproachful  Pb«r« 
I  know  vour  son  anH  fhof  »,«  ■       *'=P™acniui  glance. 

fh.nn  ^'  ^^  ""Sht  have  made  a  great  artkt^' 
•'Bu^XV^r'ladv'  '"i/*^  ^^^"^  a^Snishm'nt. 
coverer^ca^'vases  ^a  Z^f^  T  P'"'^^^  *^^  ^^«^^ ''  ^ 
of  a  doer  P^sTt  tttri^  ^^^^T'  °'  ^^*^°"  ^t^^d 
emotions  thaJi  to  confmi  P^"^**""^^"  P^^^^^  ^^d 
those  of  oth^    "  °''*'^^  ^^  ^^^*  yo^  own  and 
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"  Painting  is  his  work,"  Mrs.  Chudleigh  persisted. 
"  He  has  the  temperament ;  you  can  see  it  triumphing 
over  circumstances.  In  spite  of  his  duties,  the  amuse- 
ments he  must  be  expected  to  take  part  in,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  banter  of  the  mess,  he  finds  time  to  make 
these  sketches.  Then  they  exhibit  more  than  mere 
skill  with  the  brush ;  they  show  clear  understanding 
and  the  power  of  feeling." 

"  The  latter  is  a  dangerous  gift.  A  man  of  action  is 
better  without  it." 

"  Your  son  has  it,  and  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of ;  but 
in  a  sense,  you're  right.  Sensibility  must  be  a  handi- 
cap to  a  soldier  now  and  then,  making  him  realize 
dangers  and  cruelties  he  had  better  have  been  blind  to." 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  paused  and  added  with  a  thoughtful 
air :  "  Captain  Challoner's  courage  and  coolness  are 
known,  but  I  think  they  -  r  t  cost  him  more  than  is 
required  of  his  comrades.  I  mean  that  his  having 
something  to  overcome  before  he  can  practise  them, 
and  yet  always  doing  so,  shows  a  fine  mora'  fibre." 
Challoner  looked  grave.  He  had  suspected  what 
he  thought  were  symptoms  of  weakness  in  his  son, 
though  Bertram  had  never  given  way  to  it.  His  com- 
panion's talk  disturbed  him  because  it  seemed  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  his  suppositions,  but  he  was  shortly 
relieved  of  her. 

Margaret  Keith,  who  had  watched  closely,  de- 
cided that  Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  been  alone  with  her 
host  long  enough,  but  for  a  time  she  could  see  no  suit- 
able means  of  separating  them.  By  and  by,  however. 
MiJlicent  came  towards  her  and  she  beckoned  the  girl.' 
Isn't  Arrowdale  near  your  aunts'  place  in  the 
North  ?  "  she  said.  "  There's  a  picture  of  the  hills 
round  it  that  1  think  you  would  Uke.  Ask  Colonel 
Challoner  to  show  it  you." 
MiUicent  joined  the  others,  and  when  she  spoke  about 
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the  picture  Mrs.  Chudleigh  went  away.  She  thought 
she  had  said  enough,  for  her  object  had  been  to  pknt  a 
seed  of  doubt  about  his  son's  character  in  ChaCer's 
mmd.  If  he  considered  sensitiveness,  artistic  talent 
and  imagination  faUings  in  a  Challoner.  she  had  riven 
him  food  for  thought,  which  was  as  fa^  as  she  wShed 
to  go  just  then,  and  on  the  whole  she  thought  she  had 
rhZn*°  ^  '"i^S    ^^"  '^'  had  mSved  away 

a  sullen  tarn,  half  revealed  between  folds  of  roUine 
vapour,  and  the  girl  was  stirred  to  keen  appS 

"  It's  beautiful  and  full  of  life."  she  said.  "  One 
can  see  the  mist  drive  by  and  the  ripples  break  upon 
the  stones.  Perhaps  it's  because  I  know  the  tarn  I  Eke 
the  picture  so  much,  but  it  makes  one  realize  the  rueced 
grandeur  and  melancholy  charm  of  the  pla7e^7 
suppose  that  is  genius ;   who  is  the  painter  ?" 

smile  -^  «' Yof  1'^/.^°^°"'^""^  added  with  a  curious 
smue        You  are  the  second  person  who  has  lately 

artist "''  ^^  ""^  ^^""^  ^^  'h°"^^  h^^e  ^-en  ai 

imSri'Lt""  *"^'^^''  *'°"^^  ^^^  -^^  -* 

met  oi'nt''^^.^^^  Captain  Challoner.  whom  I  only 
met  once,  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  talent     You 
would  sooner  have  him  a  soldier  ?  " 
"  Very  much  sooner." 

hims^H*  ^lft.r"«ii^-^'  understand  has  distinguished 
nimselt.  After  all.  it  is  perhaps  a  mistake  to  think 
of  genius  as  hmited  to  one  abUity.  music  or  painting 
for  example.  Real  genius,  the.power  of  undeShi/ 
^more  comprehensive ;  the  man  who  hasToS  S 
be  successful  at  whatever  he  undertakes."      ^ 

as  a  r?th.r  r''"  ll''^  Challoner.  "  It  strikes  me 
as  a  rather  danng  theory." 
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It  isn't  mine,"  Millicent  answered,  blushing  "  It's 
a  favounte  theme  of  a  philosopher  I'm  fond  of.  and  he 
insists  upon  It  when  he  speaks  about  great  men.  Per- 
haps I  mtdkmg  too  freely,  but  I  feel  that  Captain 
Challoner  s  being  able  to  paint  weU  shouldn't  prevent 
his  making  a  good  officer." 

"  Great  men  are  scarce.  I'm  content  that  my  son 
has  so  far  done  his  duty  quietly  and  weU  ;  all  I  could 
wish  for  is  that  if  any  exceptional  call  should  be  made 
on  him  he  should  rise  to  the  occasion.  That  is  the 
supreme  test,  and  men  one  expects  much  from  some- 
times fail  to  meet  it." 

h  JS!'^"J  ^T^^-  *^^*  ^^  ^^  *^^"king  of  a  man  who 
had  been  de^  to  him  and  had  apparently  broken  down 
beneath  sudden  stress. 

oil  "i*  ""^^  ^  ^^^"^  *°  J^^S^  *^em  unless  one  knows 
all  the  circumstances,"  she  remarked. 

"  Not  when  a  man  has  entered  his  country's  service 
He  must  carry  out  his  orders ;  what  he  is  sent  to  do 
must  be  done.  No  excuse  can  justify  disobedience  and 
failure.  But  we  are  getting  too  serious  and  I  am 
bonng  you.  ^^  There  is  another  picture  I  think  you  would 

Soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Foster  said  that  she  must  go 
and  when  she  and  her  friends  had  left.  Challoner  sat 
a^one  for  a  time  while  the  pictures  faded  as  dusk  crept 
into  the  gallery.  A  man  of  practical  abilities  with  a 
stern  perception  of  his  duty,  he  was  inclined  to  dis- 
ilf  l^i  •  T'^!^*'  strongest  appeal  to  the  senses. 
Art  and  music  he  thought  were  vocations  for  women  • 

Lvn^nl^Ph"'"''  ^^^^  \^'^y  ^"^g  that  a  man  should 
exploit  his  emotions  by  expressing  them  for  public 
exhibition.  Indeed,  he  regarded  sentimentality  of  any 
kind  as  a  faUing.  and  it  had  been  suggested  that  his 
son  possessed  the  dangerous  gift.  One  of  his  guests 
had  gone  further  and  hinted  that  Bertram  should  never 
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coZ  obti'^'^h  '""■  ^'^^'^='''  "ho  said  th'rirhe 
could  obtain  the  vacant  appointment  it  would  riv. 

him  an  opportunity  of  makinK  his  marit     Thl         ^ 

ripe  for  a  bold  s,ro4  which  woVd  ,e"d  to  th^acquTS 

0    valuable  territory,  but  he  could  not  carrv^out  iS 

plans  unless  he  had  fuU  command.     They  wo"e  ^ 

ml  llo^ rtn'd"  of^h"? ;^'  °T'  '"»'  '« 
and  could  not  Ll'^hS  WdTs^rdinatr^:;?^- 
Accordmgly  he  begged  Mrs.  Chudlcigh  to  exert  all  her 
influence  to  secure  his  promotion,  adding  th^  hi 
tothlf  .f '"  mentioned  in  connexion  3  the  posf 
bu  that  there  were  other  candidates  with  stron^e; 
dauns  on  those  who  had  the  power  to  .nakrtte  apS- 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  already  been  at  work  in  rfiff»r.„. 

c^]?Ued,  "^^  "°'  "^^  *°  ™'"=  "=■=  °<  it  "'^i 

When  it  was  getting  dark  one  evening  Foster  who 

was  crossmg  a  meadow  with  two  young  m°,"„T„  . 

guns,  d,„pped  behind  to  speak  t^  a  keeper  i':fe' 
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Chudleigh  and  Millicent  came  forward  to  meet  the 
party.  Soon  afterwards  he  joined  his  wife,  who  had 
waited  for  him,  and  they  walked  to  the  house  behind 
the  others, 

"  How  did  you  get  on  at  the  Seymours'  this  after- 
noon ?  "  he  asked.  "  Did  Ada  air  her  views  for  the 
benefit  of  your  friends  ?  " 

Mrs.  Foster  laughed,  for  Ada  Seymour  was  a  lady 
with  strong  opinions  which  she  was  fond  of  pro- 
claiming. 

"  Yes."  she  said  ;  "  in'fact,  she  went  farther  than 
usual  and  rather  forgot  her  manners.  After  a  while 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  took  exception  to  something  she  said 
and  Miss  Graham  was  drawn  into  the  argument.  Some- 
what to  my  surprise,  she  supported  Ada  and  spoke 
really  well,  but  Ada  was  getting  angry  and  I  was  so 
busy  trying  to  smooth  things  down  that  I  hardly  know 
what  it  was  all  about." 

"  The  degeneracy  of  the  age  and  the  insidious  in- 
fluence of  luxury  no  doubt.  Ada  can't  keep  off  these 
topics  and  she  makes  some  surprising  statements  when 
she  warms  up,  but  I'm  not  surprised  that  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh and  Miss  Graham  took  opposite  sides  " 
"  Why  ? "  ff  . 

"  They're  very  different  types ;  about  as  different 
as  a  moonlight  night  and  a  spring  morning." 

Mrs.  Foster  looked  at  him  sharply  and  he  chuckled 
Not  often  so  poetical,  am  I  ?  But  I  prefer  the 
bnght  morning ;  moonlight's  a  tricky,  elusive  thing 
apt  to  dazzle  and  mislead  one.  However,  does  Mrs 
Chudleigh  intend  to  remain  long  ?  She  looks  Uke  a 
fixture." 

"  She  doesn't  inconvenience  you." 

"Not  at  all.  She's  amusing  and  that  and  moderate 
good  looks  are  all  you  expect  from  a  woman,  so  long 
as  you  don't  mean  to  marry  her.    I'm  interested  m 
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your  friend ;   very  much  so,  although  I  can't  see  her 

''  }wn,  ^^  T,"""^"  ^y  ^^'  game  ?  •• 
^hJJ  ^  .  ^°"  *  ^"°^'  '^  isn't  often  you're  so  dnll 
She  s  up  to  something  and  Mes  Ko\th  11    ^      I 
keeps  a  close  watrh  nn  Ti        ^  "  ^^^^  ^* ''    she 

has  Io?forplS''L'r'd7  'h^^J"'^-  ^f^S  Keith 
a  course  to  thaf'sH  \t'^,^j\°'  suggesting  such 
the  woman  alone  when  sie  cL  heW  •''  1°'  '°  '"■"'' 
Mrs,  Chudleigh  you^^aU^  fi?d  M  /orhe^^^^^^ 

s  th"e■^olot.Tf„^T"r'^  -^^  p^oi'si'je^Lrg 

how  defending  him     HeiZ^V^V^^*  ^'^^'^  ^°""= 
staunch  as  th^™  made  ■'       °"  '"""^  """^  =•>-=■=  ^ 

thls^ir^S^  "LTa^  St^^^ltTiralt"  T''''  °.^ 

improve  matters  by  interfering  "  "  ™"  * 

Seen  that  aU  along,"  Foster  agreed     "  I'll  ..hVl. 

there'U  be  de^Sopments  "'  '  ''°"  '"'"'''  "^  ^ 

on":Xwu?s1i:ncrt:;if  ^-J-'-  walked 

unl;',??e'di;%l\Pr  but'"she'"^"  ,/°-"^«""S  "^ 
what  it  was     As  shp  ^At.   !<  ^    u°^'^  "°'  determine 

talkmg  to  one  of  her   ,7?       '''^  '""^ ""  ^™'«"t 
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Mrs.  Foster  imagined  that  she  was  trying  to  analyse 
the  girl  s  charm.  Then  as  she  came  forward  with  her 
husband  the  others  joined  them  and  shortly  after^vards 
tea  was  brought  in. 


CHAPTER  XVHI 

COLONEL  CIULLONER  PROVES  OBDURATE 

A  ™o  HaJtlh ■  f »'«^\v^«  Challoner  drove 

of  her  guests  to  meet  FosT^^']'??  °"* '^'h  several 
return  from  shootinK   ^fmi^  .„    u      i?  °"  *''"^"' 

back  with  him.  he  Scot's  Set;^vL>d°  '"™ 
time  later  Mis  Kfith  ,.,i,„  rr  ■  P*"5''  *°o  some 
out  on  the  tIrraS     F^^''-^"?*"^**''°™.»»t 

house  new  whS  the^abCi'^*"  ?"  '""^  °'  '"e 

'-?i"^»  ,^  hot  *tui^  trught^he  ^l;  "^ 

^  •■  v::4'a?^^s^X'^^r?.i^^i^^^^ 
brought  it  up  from  the  loLf    T^.  rT^     gardener 

with  Mrs.  Fo'ster  to  the  bnfwoS '' '°'°°^  "^"^  °° 

other,  ani  woXno  d^u'bt  "' Chin'  "^*^  *'^ 

kS  ^.tnSt  ~  ^^^^^  ^^ 

nobody  t?  come  ?o  hif '^'''*  *l'''  ^°^  ^^^^^  ^^^s 
woman's  mercy  and^hrJfr'i,  ^%^^^^  ^^  ^^  the 
was  perhaps  aTexaLr^^^  '^'  ^^"""^^  ^^^^  t^^s 
felt  that  h?wS  thrfften  d  T  *°  V"^"'  ^^-  ^^^^^ 
walk  to  the  wood  anH  cil  Tf '  ^^^ever,  a  long 

from  it  -XsSh^r  "^^  old  enough  to  shrink 

after  all  Spectin/ MrTA^^f^^?^^ 

«*"  suspecting  Mrs.   Chudleigh  without   much 
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cause,  but  she  made  up  her  mind  to  follow.  By  walk- 
ing (ast  she  might  overtake  the  party  before  much  harm 
was  done.  Entering  the  house,  she  put  on  thick  boots 
and  then  set  out  with  all  the  speed  she  was  capable 
of. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mrs.  Foster's  party  had  split  up 
and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  and  Challoner  were  left  together! 
Ihe  Colonel  did  not  regret  tliis,  because  he  had  found 
her  an  entertaining  companion.  Though  it  was  a 
wmter  day,  the  weather  was  mild  and  the  road  almost 
dry,  and  after  a  time  they  reached  a  bh-ch  wood  which 
skirted  its  eastern  side.  The  rays  of  the  low  sun  struck 
m  among  the  trees,  forcing  up  the  silvery  trunks  and 
fragile  twigs  which  looked  like  lacework  against  a  back- 
ground of  blue  shadow.  Thick  hollies  and  rhododen- 
drons planted  near  the  wayside  kept  off  the  hght 'wind, 
and  dead  leaves  and  withered  fern  made  patches  of 
glowing  colour.  WTien  they  came  to  a  gate  leading 
to  a  drive  through  the  wood  Mrs   Chudleigh  stopped. 

"The  others  have  vanished;  I  can't  even  hear 
them,"  she  said.  "  I  wonder  which  way  thev  have 
gone." 

Challoner  Ustened,  but  could  only  distinguish  the 
murmur  of  the  wind  among  the  birches  and  the  rustle 
of  fallen  leaves.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  obviously 
some  distance  ahead. 

"  The  road's  the  longer,  but  as  the  field-path's  often 
wet  I  can't  tell  which  they've  taken,"  he  said. 

•'The  field-path  for  me,"  Mrs.  Chudleigh  repUed. 
"  I  m  afraid  I'm  not  very  fond  of  walking." 

They  entered  the  wood  and  presently  reached  a  stile, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  a  boggy  patch  cut  off  the 
path  from  a  strip  of  sticky  ploughing.  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
regarded  it  with  disapproval. 

"  I  don't  know  if  Mrs.  Foster  could  jump  over  that. 
but  I  can't,"  she  said. 
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A'VZc:^'''  '""^  ''^'  ^'  ^^'-^-^  »-ned 

♦i,r,7^^'' w^  ^'""^  *°  "^^^*  *^e"^  coming  back  before 
After'S  I?/  'P°*  ""^''^  '^'  P^*^  ^i^«^  the  road 
^^ir'  "°  ''^°°  *°  '°"^P^^^°  °*  ^i"g  left 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  smUed  at  him.    "That's  very  nice 
iJl^^'^^'^^^V^'  '""^^^"«  l^ts  it's  pleasanThere 

of    he  fn'"v  ^^  ^"^"'^  ^°°^'  ^ith  the  varied  colons 

of  the  trunks  and  mosses  showing,  is  most  beauS 

on  a  bright  winter  day.    Besides.  ^I  wanted  to  t^l^ 

you.    There's  a  favour  I  must  ask  " 

"You  can  consider  it  granted  if  it's  in  my  power " 

Don  t  be  rash."  she  warned  him.     "  You  mav  be 

surprised  when  you  hear  what  it  is.  but  I  wantTou  t^ 

see  the  matter  in  its  proper  hght  and  not  tol^  acCed 

merely  by  a  wish  to  please  me  "  tciuatea 

ass;j^d  her:^.^B'ut^';i:2e^^%^  ^^^"-- 

fashJ^np?".  ^ifh  liesitated.  Beneath  bis  formal,  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  which  she  had  found  attractive 
she  recognized  a  stem  conscientiousness  He  m  .? 
If  possible,  be  convinced  that  the  cou^e  she  meant 
to  urge  was  the  best,  though  she  hadlhe  meSs  S 
putting  pressure  on  him  if  this  proved  nee5?ul  ^ 

vacant  a' W.'sf a;'*^'^  ^  "  '^'^''  ^"^P^^^t  Post 
Jnce  Mr  r  ?/^"'."  ^'^^^^y  ^d  yo^  have  infiu- 
and  m.^  Greythorpe  is  an  intimate  friend  of  yours 
dnnhf  \^  '''"'^*  y^'^  ^hout  the  matter.  He  wiU  no 
doubt,  have  a  part  in  making  the  selection.'' 

guarde^r  ^^'"*    '*'"    ^*''"'"''^'    "^**^^ 

clplTr  w^^i,  ""^  ^^"^wenng.  Mrs.  Chudleigh  started  and 
clenched  her  hand,  for  she  was  looking  towards  the 

6   oeiween  the  trees.    She  recognized  the  dress. 
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which  was  behind  the  current  fashion,  and  the  new- 
comer s  carriage,  which  somehow  suggested  determin- 
ation, further  indicated  Mrs.  Keith.    Mrs.   Chudleigh 
was  glad  that  Challoner  stood  where  he  could  not  see  the 
road,  but  she  watched  in  keen  suspense  when  Mrs  Keith 
reached  the  gate  and  stopped  as  if  undecided  which 
way  to  go.    If  she  chose  the  field-path.  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh  s  opportunity  would  be  gone,  and  it  might  be 
some  time  before  she  found  another,  while  her  business 
brooked  no  delay.    It  was.  however,  fortunate  that 
she  and  her  companion  could  not  be  plainly  seen  from 
the  road  because  there  were  some  bushes  in  the  way 
and  a  tuU  thicket  close  by  formed  a  background  against 
which   their  figures  would  not   show.    After  a  few 
moments  Mrs.  Keith  moved  on  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
who  was  conscious  of  deep  relief,  saw  that  Challoner 
was  waiting  for  her  to  speak. 

It  is  essential  that  the  right  man  should  be  chosen  " 
she  resumed.  "Our  poUtical  and  commercial  inter- 
ests demand  this.  There  is  a  chance  of  acquiring  a 
stnp  of  territory  which  would  open  a  way  to  the  trade 
of  the  interior,  but  it  must  be  done  with  tact  as  weU 
as  boldness.  We  need  a  man  with  firmness  and  judg- 
rient  who  can  secure  us  this  opening  without  giving 
the  French  definite  ground  for  offence,  and  he  must 
be  experienced  in  West  African  affairs.  The  post 
could  not  be  entrusted  safely  to  a  newcomer." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Challoner ;   "  as  you  seem  so  well  in- 
formed. I  presume  you  have  somebody  to  suggest." 
She  could  learn  nothing  from  his  manner,  which  had 
changed  and  grown  formal. 

"  I  know  a  man  who  has  all  the  necessary  quaUfica- 
tions.  He  is  resolute  and  enterprising ;  a  soldier  who 
has  distinguished  himself  in  action  and  a  clever  ad- 
ministrator. What  is  more,  the  direction  of  affairs 
has  been  largely  left  in  his  hands  for  some  time." 
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"  You  mean  Captain  Sedg^vick  ?  "  ChaUoner's  tone 
was  discourapngly  rescrvecir  "  May  I  ask  what  leads 
you  to  plead  his  cause  ?  "  °^ 

^^First    of   all    because    I   think   he   is    the    best 

•   "^/ood   reason."  said  the   Colonel.     "Still  I'm 
inclined  to  think  you  have  a  better  one." 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  hesitated  while  the  colour  crept  into 
her  face ;    then  she  said  simply.  "  I  love  him  " 

Challoner  bowed.  "  I  am  honoured  by  yoS'confi. 
dence.  but  if  he  were  chosen,  it  would  s^araL  you 
You  could  not  stand  the  climate  of  Western  Africa"' 
I  know."  she  said  eagerly.  "  These  appointments 
however,  are  not  for  long  and  we  are  wiling  to  defe; 
our  mamage  if  it  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  he  can  do,"  *«^uiiuy  01 

There  was  silence  for  the  next  minute.    Challoner 

was  somewhat   touched   by  her   frank   appeal    and 

though  he  saw  that  she  was  sufficiently  amotions  to 

ubordmate  her  affection  to  her  desire  forTr  lover's 

advancement,  it  was  an  ambition  he  could  sympatWze 

Tor  all  That  TiT^r.^^"^  *°  "^^^^  aSa^crifice 
help  her  ^  '''''^^  """^  conscientiously 

"  I'm  ^^JZ^f  ^'^'^  ^°'  ^^'"^thing  else."  he  said, 
im  sorry  this  favour  is  not  in  my  power  " 

she  rnTw:reVrrp"ir"^  ''""'  Captain  Sedgwick.  " 

suitabb."^  ^^""^  ^"'^"^  ^""'^  *^^*  *^"'^  ^^  "°body  so 

natural L^d  1^^^^'"^*  "^^t*^^-    Your  opinion  is  very 
natural  and  does  you  credit ;    I  will  not  su^eest  th/f 

L'd^ck'f "  \''.  'r  "^^y  '^^^  youTu  rlTcapfafn 
S>edgwick  s  qualifications  too  highly.     No  doubt,  he  k 
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an  excellent  officer,  but  these  appointments  are  not 
made  on  a  lady's  recommendation." 

"  Are  they  not  ?  "  Mrs.  Chudleigh  asked  with  a 
touch  of  irony,  "  Remember  that  I  have  lived  at 
Simla  and  know  that  influence  often  goes  a  long  way. 
I  have  seen  it  at  work." 

Challoner  frowned.  "  So  have  I,  but  it  is  a  thing 
I  have  always  set  my  face  against.  The  man  for  a 
post  of  this  kind  must  be  chosen  on  his  merits." 

"  How  are  they  to  be  ascertained,  unless  you  take 
the  opinion  of  those  who  know  him  best  ?  " 

"  It  is  often  difficult,  but  the  safest  test  is  his  work 
as  it  i?  known  to  his  official  superiors.  Unless  he  is 
judged  by  this,  there  is  a  risk  of  partiality  and  unfair- 
ness. Social  influence  is  a  dangerous  thing  and  de- 
plorable mistakes  have  been  made  when  it  has  been 
allowed  to  have  effect." 

"  Then  you  will  do  nothing  ?  " 

Her  tone  was  harsh  and  Challoner  looked  at  her  in 
surprise. 

"It  is  possible  that  Greythorpe  may  consult  me, 
though  I  do  not  know  what  weight  my  opinion  would 
have  with  him.  If  the  information  he  lays  before  me 
seems  to  indicate  that  Captain  Sedgwick  is  the  best 
man,  I  should  suggest  his  appointment." 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  appeared  to  acquiesce  and  said  no- 
thing for  some  minutes.  She  was  sorry  that  Challoner 
had  not  proved  more  amenable,  since  his  stubbornness 
forced  her  into  a  distasteful  line  of  action,  but  she 
could  not  spare  him  when  her  lover's  future  was  at 
stake. 

"  After  all,"  she  said,  "  a  soldier's  official  record  is 
sometimes  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  you  think  his 
friends'  estimate  of  him  ought  to  be.  I  have  an  instance 
in  view  ;  two  men  I  know  took  part  in  an  action  on 
the  Indian  frontier,  and  one  gained  a  reputation  for 
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As    it    happened, 


courage,  and  the    other  obloquy, 
neither  was  deserved." 

"  On  the  Indian  frontier  ?  "  Challoncr  glanced  at  her 
sharply. 

"  ^^^l^f'^'l^■  t'T  ^'"^^-  ^  "'Sht  attack  was  made 
upon  a  hiU  which  formed  the  key  to  the  position  of  a 
smaU  Bntish  force.  An  order  to  retreat  was  wrondv 
given.  ^^ 

"  ^M  "  fu'?  Challoner ;    "  I  have  good  reason  to 

Tbour!??  •'  ^'^^  ^  ^'^  '^^'""^  y°"  ^"°^ 

"  I'"^  convinced  I  know  the  truth,  which  has  been 
concealed. 

Challoner  started  and  his  face  grew  eager  "  Then 
your  knowledge  is  of  great  importance  and  I  must  hes 
you  to  share  it  with  me.  It  may  clear  a  man  I  have  a 
strong  affection  for." 

"At  the  cost  of  involving  another." 

"  I  suppose  that  follows." 

"Then  you  do  not  believe  it  wiser  to  let  a  painful 
matter  which  is  already  almost  forgotten  rest  ?  You 
would  rake  it  up,  even  if  it  brought  trouble  upon 
innocent  people  ?  "  ^ 

"  Justice  must  be  done."  said  Challoner.     "  I  have 
always  hated  jobbery.     If  a  wrong  has  been  committed 
it  must  be  put  right." 

"iJ°^i""^  ^°"^*  ^°^  *^^*  the  order  to  retreat 
could  only  have  been  given  by  one  of  two  officers  ?  " 
M  r^  were  signs  of  tension  in  Challoner's  face  and 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  pitied  him,  but  she  was  forced  to  be 
merciless. 

th  "  "^^"^  ^^^^  *°  ^^^^  ^^"  *^^®"  ^^^  granted.     What 
''  It  was  a  dark  night  and  nobody  saw  who  gave  the 
order,  but  Blake  was  stationed  with  his  electric  appara- 
tus m  the  ravine  and  the  bugler  some  distance  behind 
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him.    Besides,   the  latter  was  attached  to  Captain 
Challoner's  company." 

"  But  Blake  did  not  fire  the  mine."  Challoner's 
voice  was  strained. 

"  That  is  true.  The  conclusion  was  that  he  had 
des<  rted  his  post,  but  I  believe  it  must  be  wrong  be- 
cause he  was  seen  busy  with  the  wires." 

"  WTio  saw  him  ?  " 

"  One  of  his  comrades,  after  the  attack  began,  and 
it  seems  impossible  that  Blake  could  have  reached  the 
bugler  when  the  retreat  was  sounded.  There  were 
one  or  two  other  points  which  might  have  been  raised, 
only  that  he  made  no  defence.     J.  will  mention  them." 

She  had  after  a  long  and  careful  consideration 
arranged  her  evidence  in  a  skilful  manner.  Facts 
which  had  appeared  of  minor  importance  to  the  men 
who  had  noticed  them  had  now,  as  she  handled  them, 
a  teUing  effect  and  Challoner  grew  troubled. 

"  If  needful,  I  believe  I  could  prove  all  this,  though 
it  would  require  strong  pressure  to  make  my  informant 
speak,"  she  concluded.  "  You  must  see  what  it  im- 
plies ?  " 

"  That  my  son  is  a  coward  and  gave  the  shameful 
order  ?  "  Challoner's  eyes  gUttered,  though  his  face  was 
colourless.     "  It's  unthinkable  !  " 

"  Nevertheless  it's  true.  Why  did  he,  without  per- 
mission and  abusing  his  authority  over  the  guard, 
spend  two  hours  late  at  night  with  Blake  who  was 
under  arrest  ?  WTiat  had  they  to  say  that  took  so 
long,  when  there  was  a  risk  of  Captain  Challoner's  being 
discovered  ?  Why  did  Blake  make  no  defence,  unless 
it  was  because  he  knew  that  to  clear  himself  would 
throw  the  blame  upon  his  friend  ?  " 

"  You  press  me  hard,"  said  Challoner  in  a  hoarse 
voice.  "  But  that  my  son  should  so  have  failed  in  his 
duty  to  his  country  and  his  cousin  is  impossible." 
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"Yet  you  were  willing  to  believe  your  nephew  guilty 
Had  you  any  cause  to  doubt  his  courage  ?  " 
a  risk/'"  '^'"^  ^-^^"°"er-    "  I  used  to  think  he  loved 

He  felt  beaten  by  her  remorseless  reasoning  •  there 
was  scarcely  a  point  he  could  contest  and  his  heart 
grew  very  heavy  A  conviction  that  humbled  him  to 
the  dust  was  bemg  forced  on  him 

rZl^T  .^tS''^^  T^  conclusion,'"  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
resumed.       The  order  to  retreat  was  given  by  the 
weaker  ;nan.  Bertram  Challoner." 
He  turned  to  her  with  a  gesture  that  begged  her  to 

f^'t  Z  ^y.^'^'J^'^V''^^  ^  very  painff  I  mus? 
try  to  think  it  out  calmly,  and  I  am  not  able  now" 

i-or  a  time  there  was  strained  silence,  and  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh waited  until  he  roused  himself 

"  I  must  know  if  what  you  have  told  me  has  any 
^3  on  your  request  that  I  should  recommend 
Captain  Sedgwick's  appointment  ?  " 

She  paused  before  she  answered,  for  he  \/as  very 
stern  and  peremptory.  -^ 

"  Not  a  direct  one.  I  have  kept  the  secret  out  of 
consideration  for  you  a.  d  your  son.  but  since  I  have 
done  so.  I  ventured  to  believe  you  would  not  refuse  me 

Mend^  °^^  ^°^*  ^°"  ^  ^^^  ^^""^^  *°  y°^ 

..  "  ^'^  .^!"f  ved  to  hear  it."  ChaUoner  grimly  replied. 
You  wish  to  appeal  to  my  grat -^nde  and  not  my  fears  ? 
Has  it  struck  you  that,  if  you  .  correct  in  your  con- 
clusions, by  keeping  silent  you  were  wronging  an  inno- 
cent man  ?  ° 

piZ^JV/  ,s^\  .said  impressively.    "  In  a  sense. 
Blake  stands  by  himself,  a  man  of  no  importance  • 
your  son  is  heir  toafine  estate  and  is  expected  tocarrV 
on  the  traditions  of  the  family.    He  has  a  young  wife 
who  adores  him.  and  many  friends.    Is  a  career  such  as 
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lies  before  him  to  be  destvoyed  by  one  weak  action 
which  he  has  since  well  atoned  for  ?  I  believe  your 
nephew  saw  that  his  cousin's  disgrace  would  be  a 
disaster  and  felt  that  at  any  cost  the  situation  must  be 
saved." 

Challoner  regarded  her  with  a  stem  smile.  "  One 
would  imagine  that  you  are  trying  tc  heighten  the  value 
of  your  silence," 

"  You  misjudge  me,  but  since  you  take  this  line,  I 
have  som  ^laim  on  your  gratitude.  Can  you  deny  it  ? " 
"  I  had  better  answer  frankly.  If  my  opinion  is 
desired,  I  will  try  to  consider  Captain  Sedgwick's 
appointment  on  its  merits.  You  must  not  count  on 
more  than  this." 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  rose  and  they  turned  back  to  the  road 
in  silence.  It  looked  as  if  she  had  failed,  but  she  would 
not  give  up  the  game  yet.  When  Challoaer  had  time 
to  think  he  would,  no  doubt,  realize  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  his  son's  good  name  and  pven  his  austere 
uprightness  might  fail  to  stand  the  ''train. 

It  was  half  an  hour  later  when  Mrs.  Keith,  who  had 
walked  as  fast  as  she  was  able,  met  Foster  and  the 
others  coming  back.  She  stopped,  hot  and  breathless, 
with  keen  disappointment,  for  neither  Colonel  Challoner 
nor  Mrs.  Chudleigh  were  among  them.  Then,  rousing 
herself,  with  an  effort,  she  asked  where  they  were. 
"  I  can't  tell,"  Mrs.  Foster  repUed.  "  They  dropped 
behind  us  and  may  have  gone  home.  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
soon  gets  tired  of  walking." 

Mrs.  Keith's  heart  sank  and  Foster  noticed  her  ex- 
pression. "  It's  a  good  way  from  Hazlehurst,  but  you 
look  as  if  you  had  been  hurrying."  he  remarked.  "  Are 
you  very  much  disappointed  that  you  didn't  meet  us 
earUer  ?  " 

"  I  am  disappointed  that  I  missed  Challoner,  Mrs. 
Keith  answered  with  a  forced  smile. 
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Foster,  who  gave  her  a  keen  glance,  tactfully  talked 
about  his  shooting  'as  they  went  back  together,  and 
on  reaching  the  house  they  found  that  Challoner  had 
already  driven  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
challoner's  decision 

THE  morning  was  mild  and  Challoner  paced  slowly 
up  and  down  his  shrubbery.  Bright  sunshine 
fell  upon  him,  the  massed  evergreens  cut  off  the  wind, 
and  in  a  sheltered  border  spear-like  green  points  were 
pushing  through  the  soil  in  promise  of  the  spring. 
ChaUoner  knew  them  all,  the  veined  crocus  blades,  the 
tight -closed  heads  of  the  hyacinths,  and  the  twin  shoots 
of  the  d;  ffodils,  but,  fond  as  he  was  of  his  garden,  he 
gave  them  scanty  attention,  and  by  and  by  sat  down  in  a 
sheltered  nook  lost  in  painful  thought.  He  had  a  care- 
worn look  and  had  left  the  house  in  a  restless  mood 
with  a  wish  to  be  alone  in  the  open  air. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh's  revelation  had  been  a  shock.  With 
Ms  sense  of  duty  and  family  pride,  he  had,  when  the 
news  of  the  frontier  disaster  first  reached  him,  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  his  nephew  had 
been  guilty  of  shameful  cowardice  ;  and  now  it  looked 
as  if  the  disgrace  might  be  brought  still  closer  home. 
Bertram  would  presently  take  his  place  and,  retiring 
from  active  service,  rule  the  estate  in  accordance  with 
Challoner  traditions  and  perhaps  exert  some  influence 
in  politics ;  he  remembered  that  Mrs.  Chudleigh  had 
laid  some  stress  on  this.  She  had,  however,  told  him 
that  Bertram,  from  whom  so  much  was  expected,  had 
shown  himself  a  poltroon  and,  what  was  even  worse,  had 
allowed  an  innocent  man  to  suffer  for  his  baseness. 

Challonei-  had  spent  the  last  few  days  pondering  the 
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evidence  she  had  offered  him  and  had  seen  one  or  two 
weak  points  m  it.  By  making  the  most  o?  these  i? 
might,  perhaps,  be  rebutted,  but  his  honesty  rendered 
such  a  course  out  of  the  question  if  she  wore  r"  ht  in 
her  conclusions,  and  he  was  forced  to  adm  t  that  hi^ 
was  possible.  Bertram  had  shown  timidity  in  h  s 
younger  days-ChaUoner  remembered  that  thev  had 

no'drbVZt^"*^"'^"^^^^ 
temlramenf     h'tT?  ^  highly-strung  and  nervous 
temperament.    He  had  not  the  calm  which  marked  the 
Chdloners  m  time  of  strain.     Then  Dick  Blake  was 
recklessly  generous  and  loved  his  cousin  ;  it  woSd  S 
consistent  with  his  character  if  he  were  willing  to  suffer 
\u'^'T.t   '*^^^-    Moreover   there   werf  reasons 
u-hich  might  have  had  some  effect  in  inducing  Bertram  ?o 
consent,  because  Challoner  knew  the  affection  h^Hon 
bore  him  and  that  he  would  shrink  from  involving  hTrS 
in  his  dis^ace.     VVhat  Bertram  would  cer?S  no^ 
have  done  to  secure  his  own  escape  he  might  have  done 
for  the  sake  o  his  father  and  the'^rlhe  Ls  toma^y 

gum  To  *^lnted'^^  ^°"^^  -*  *-ke  hi'son^ 

guilt  lor  granted.    There  was  room  for  doubt    and 
soon  after  leaving  Mrs.  Chudleigh  he  had  cabled  a 

S  '"uT'^Sr'^''^'^V'  ^P^^^  "°  effort  to  trace 
liiake     If  the  latter  could  be  found,  he  must  be  sum 

K.T>f  ^"''r^^^^^  *°  ^''^^'^  the  trSh     By  aS 
by  Challoner  heard  a  footstep  and  looking  up  saw  Fos 
ter  approaching     He  stopped  and  regarded  the  Cdonel 
with  surpnse,  for  it  was  seldom  Challoner  wL  to  be 
seen  sitting  moodily  idle. 
"I'm  taking  a  short  cut  through  your  grounds  to 

Mr'.  rh'Sr?'  ?!  '^'^-     "  ^'  I  ^^^  lea^ng  home 
Mrs  Chudleigh  asked  me  to  give  you  this  note,  andSn 

Ll   V"  ^*  *^'  ^°"'"  ^'''  Challoner  said  she  didn't 
know  where  you  were  and  a  telegram  had  just  come  in 
Tlunkmg  I  might  find  you,  I  brought  it  aloig.''    K 
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ing  the  other  two  envelopes  he  added  :  "  Sorry  to  see 
you're  not  looking  as  brisk  as  usual." 

"  There's  not  much  the  matter,"  Challoner  replied, 
forcing  a  smile.  "  Still,  I  do  fool  a  trifle  slack,  and  I've 
had  something  to  worry  me." 

Foster  gave  him  a  sympathetic  nod.  "Woi.y's 
bad ;  make  a  rule  to  avoid  it  when  I  can.  But  will 
yon  walk  as  far  as  the  wood  ?  " 

He  went  on  when  Challoner  said  he  would  sooner 
remain,  and  the  latter  eagerly  opened  the  telegram. 
It  was  in  answer  to  his  cable  and  read — 

"  Blake  and  two  others  left  Sweetwater  settlem'^nt. 
Destination  sunposed  far  North." 

This  implied  the  impossibility  of  learning  anything 
from  his  nephew  for  some  time,  and  Challoner  could 
not  recall  his  son,  who  was  then  in  Japan  and  must 
shortly  rejoin  his  Indian  regiment.  Besides,  if  Ber- 
tram were  blameless,  it  would  be  a  cruel  blow  for  him 
to  find  that  his  father  had  suspected  him  of  i  shameful 
deed,  while  if  he  were  guilty,  something  must  be  done. 
This  would  probablj  lead  to  a  disastrous  change  in 
their  relations  and  compel  Bertram  to  leav*  the  army. 
Though  the  suspense  was  hard  to  bear,  Challoner,  as 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  foreseen,  was  beginning  to  feel 
afraid  to  learn  the  truth  and  inclined  to  temporize. 

Then  he  opened  her  note  and  read — 

"  As  I  hear  you  expect  Mr.  Greythorpe,  shortly,  I 
venture  to  believe  that  now  you  have  had  time  for 
reflection  you  will  see  that  it  would  be  better  for  every- 
body if  you  did  as  I  suggested.  This  would  be  a  great 
favour  and  you  could  count  upon  my  gratitude  and 
discretion." 

Studying  it  carefully,  Challoner  saw  a  threat  as  well 
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into  the  soil     So  f  r  nc  I?  "P  ^  "'  ^»"d  the  fragments 

point  his  mind  was  made  up         J°''^^^-    ^n  that 
r-^^  ""^  "!°"'n8  tempted  me  out,  and  as  Lucv 

TN.n  ^  "^  *'  ?"*  y°"'"  "^oody  calm  has  its  mpanin- 
I  ve  known  you  long  enough  to  recognize  it  Cu  r  Wf 
deny  that  something  is  disturbing^ou ''  ''"  * 

hide^^from'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -^  ^^-r  enough  to 

plenties  began  the  last  tiL  yoa^nd  Mr^'  cTdleTgh 

He  vvonderedhow  much  she  knew  and  lonecd  tornr 
fide  m  her.     She  was  very  st  lunch  hnfhJc  c       I 
be^  kept  untU  he  had  lea';ned  ?he'trmh'"  '""*  ^"^^ 

troubl^g^:''''"'"^*'  '"^  '  ^^"'*  ^^^  y-  what  is 
She   made  a  sign   of  acquiescence     "  Yon  w,    m 

i'iTtST«--skT«-&Js  • 

woman  ;  I  felt  she  threatened  you  ^  ^  *^^* 

thlZ  ^^^^^^^"^1*.  and  lingered,  and  ChaUoner  felt 
that  the  reason  for  his  grief  was  but  thinly  veUed  from 
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her.    Still,  for  his  son's  sake,  he  could  not  confirm  her 
suspicions,  and  he  broke  into  a  dry  smile. 

"  I  believe  you  tried  to  protect  me,  and  it  certainly 
wasn't  your  fault  that  you  failed  I  appreciate  it, 
Margaret,  but  after  all  there  may  be  less  cause  for 
anxiety  than  I  imagine,  and  we'll  talk  about  something 
else.     Will  you  come  up  io  the  house  ?  " 

They  walked  slowly  across  the  lawn,  and  though  his 
companion  chatted  about  indifferent  matters  Challoner 
knew  ht  had  her  sympathy.  When  they  reached  the 
door  she  stopped. 

"  I  needn't  bring  you  in,  because  I  have  something 
to  ask  Hilda.  No  doubt,  it's  unnecessary,  but  you 
won't  mind  my  warning  you  not  to  be  influenced  by 
anything  that  woman  said." 

"  I  had  already  decided  to  disregard  it." 
A  look  of  gratified  confidence  came  into  her  eyes. 
"  That  is  what  I  expected  ;  you  are  not  easily  swayed, 
but  I  see  signs  of  strain.    There  is  some  crisis  you  must 
face,  and  I  think  it  is  connected  with  Greythorpe's  visit." 
"  You  have  guessed  correctly." 
"  When  one  is  in  difficulties  the  easiest  way  out  is 
not  always  the  best.    But  you  know  that." 

"  I  have  learned  it.  One  has  often  to  chose  between 
the  right  and  the  most  prudent  thing." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Keith,  "  I  believe  they  are  gen- 
erally the  same  in  the  end ;  that  is,  if  one  has  the 
courage  to  choose  the  former." 

Challoner  bowed.  "You  have  never  failed  me, 
Margaret,  and  you  give  me  good  counsel  now." 

She  went  in,  and  he  turned  away,  feeling  encouraged  ; 
but  a  reaction  followed,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  troubled  thought.  A  day  or  two  later  Greythorpe 
arrived  and  in  the  early  evening  sat  with  his  host  in 
the  library.  Though  dusk  was  closing  in,  a  window 
near  them  stood  open  and  a  single  shaded  candle  burned 
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upon   a   neighbouring   table.     Presently   Grevthorpe 
opened  some  papers.  v^icymurpe 

he"s]i^^  *'^'^t!I°*  ''V/'^  *^'  ^'"'^  appointment  yet." 
said.       The  matter,  of  course,  is  not  altogether  in 
my  hands,  but  my  recommendation  will  haTweLht 

You  Jtd  ^  '''''  ''  y°f  °P'"'°"  before  ma5  a: 
dates  hcr^-'        "^"'''  ^"^  qualifications  of  the  candi- 

Challoncr  studied  the  papers,  and  then  gazed  out  of 

InH  r^°^ir*^°"u*  '^^^^^'  1*  ^^  not  qui  dark 
and  he  could  see  the  great  oaks  in  the  park  and  'le 
sombre  masses  of  the  woods  roUing  back  Sp  the  vLy 
In  the  foreground,  a  sheet  of  water  shone  with  a  oale 
gleam.  I  was  a  rich  and  beautiful  .ountTyside  and 
much  of  ,  belonged  to  him.  Though  his  S  had 
brought  him  money.  Sandymere  had  long  been  the 
property  of  the  ChaUoners.  and  the  old  house  had  a 

In  process  of  time  it  would  all  be  his  son's,  and  in 

noH.r'"'  5'"^'^™  ^^^  "^°^«  t^^  an  individual  im" 

?w   ''•  *  "'  '^S'.^""  °^  ^  ^^  °^  "len  who  had  seriTd 

heir  country  weU  m  court  and  field,  and  any  dis^Ice 

eflec  InnnT-  ^'wJ'''^^.  *^"*  ^  ^^^P^^^^^  ^ame^and 
reflect  upon  hs  chUdren.  for  the  family  honour  was  in- 
divisible, a  thmg  that  stretched  backwards  to  thTpSt 
as  weU  as  forward.  Now.  however,  it  was  threatened 
by  an  unpnncipled  woman  who  claimed  he  power 
to  drag  it  m  the  mire  ;  but  ChaUoner  recognized  that 
he  could  not  aUow  this  to  influence  him     His  private 

ferrcrm"e1  ^^^^  ^''''  *^^  ^"^^^^^  °'  ^  '^^ 
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"  Sedgwigk  ?  Your  manner  leads  me  to  believe 
that  you  don't  quite  class  him  with  the  others/' 

*'  There  is  a  difference.  The  first  two  are  horest 
and  reliable  but  not  brilliant  men.  Sedgwick  is  ob- 
viously more  capable  than  either,  but  I  suspect  that 
self-interest  is  his  strongest  motive.  I  knew  a  major 
in  his  regiment.  He  might  use  this  appointment  to 
force  himself  into  prominence." 

"  It's  possible,  but  that  needn't  prove  a  great  draw- 
back." 

"  Is  the  Cabinet  ready  to  embark  upon  a  bold  course 
of  Colonial  expansion  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Grej^thorpe  with  a  smile,  "  not  so  far  as 
I'm  acqi^ainted  with  their  views,  but  we  would  Uke  the 
strip  of  unoccupied  territory,  and  Sedgwick  seems  aUve 
to  its  importance." 

"  He'll  probably  get  it  for  you  if  you  give  him  a 
chance,  but  I  imagine  he  won't  stop  there.  In  fact, 
he  may  take  you  much  farther  than  you  wish  to  go. 
Suppose  he  brings  off  some  sensational  coup  in  which 
you  would  have  to  support  him  at  the  expense  of 
France  ?  " 

"  There  might  be  some  risk  of  that,  but  he's  un- 
doubtedly an  able  man." 

"  I  think  so,"  Challoner  agreed.  "  It's  his  disinter- 
estedness I  suspect." 

"  Then  if  the  post  were  at  your  disposal,  you  would 
not  offer  it  to  him  ?  " 

Challoner  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  It  looked 
as  if  Greythorpe  were  disposed  to  favour  Sedgwick's 
claim  and  to  concur  might  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
Even  then,  it  did  not  follow  that  Sedgwick  would  be 
chosen,  because  there  were  higher  authorities  to  be 
consulted.  Challoner  thought  he  would  not  be  blamed 
if  they  refused  the  man  the  post,  because  he  did  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  the  justice  to  beheve  that  she  would  not 
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doubt  his  assurance  that  he  had  done  his  best  and  that 
she  would  afterwards  put  no  further  pressure  on  him. 
It  was  her  lover's  promotion  she  wished  to  secure. 
For  all  that,  easy  as  it  would  be  to  humour  her,  he  had 
been  asked  for  his  opinion  by  a  man  who  trusted  him, 
and  he  must  give  it  honestly. 

No,"  he  said  with  a  resolute  air,  "  I  should  prefer 
either  of  the  others.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  I'd  select 
the  first  on  your  list." 

''  You  seem  to  have  thought  it  well  over." 

"  That's  true.  It's  a  rather  grave  matter,"  Chal- 
loner  answered  drily. 

"Well,"  said  Greythorpe,  "my  idea  is  that  Sedg- 
wick should  be  left  in  charge  a  month  or  two  longer. 
Then  if  we  send  out  another  man,  we'll  try  to  find  him 
something  else." 

He  changed  the  subject  and  Challoner  lighted  a 
cigar  and  listened,  sitting  back  in  the  shadow  where  his 
companion  could  not  see  him.  He  felt  weary,  because 
he  had  borne  a  heavy  strain  during  the  last  few  days, 
and  the  course  he  had  taken  had  cost  him  a  good  deal. 
Now  he  knew  that  if  Sedgwick  were  not  appointed  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  would  hold  him  responsible. 
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MRS.  CHUDLEIGH  MAKES  A  FRESH  ATTEMPT 

^JEXT  evening  Challoner  and  Greythorpe  dined 
\  at  Foster's  with  several  other  guests,  and  the 
Colonel  was  placed  next  to  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  while  Mrs. 
Keith  sat  opposite.  He  found  his  position  uncom- 
fortable, because  when  he  looked  up  he  saw  that  his 
old  friend  was  watching  him,  and,  though  she  chatted 
carelessly,  there  was  now  and  then  a  hint  of  tension  in 
his  companion's  manner.  It  was  a  relief  when  Mrs. 
Foster  rose,  but  he  afterwards  felt  that  opposing  influ- 
ences were  being  brought  to  bear  on  him.  When  the 
party  dispersed,  as  was  usual  at  Hazlehurst,  some  to 
play  billiards  and  some  to  the  drawing-room,  Mrs. 
Keith  engaged  him  in  casual  talk  and  stuck  to  him 
determinedly  for  a  time.  He  had  no  doubt  that  her 
intentions  were  good,  since  he  noticed  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
hovering  in  the  background,  but  he  wished  that  she 
would  leave  him  alone.  By  and  by  their  hostess  took 
Mrs.  Keith  away,  but  then  Millicent,  whom  he  sus- 
pected had  been  told  to  do  so,  came  up  and  spoke  to 
him.  It  looked  as  if  he  were  to  be  saved  from  his  per- 
secutor, even  against  his  will,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
meet  her  and  get  the  unpleasant  business  over,  but  he 
liked  Milhcent  and  courtesy  demanded  that  he  should 
listen.  Presently  she  rather  hesitatingly  mentioned 
his  nephew. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  from  Mr.  Blake  since  he 
left  Montreal  ?  " 
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^^  "  Nothing,"  said  Challoncr  with  a  trace  of  grimness. 
'  He  does  not  correspond  with  me." 
''  Tlien  I  suppose  you  don't  know  where  he  is  ?  " 
"  I  took  some  trouble  to  find  out,  but  nothing  came 
of  It.     I  merely  learned  that  he  had  left  a  small  settle- 
ment on  th(^  W(^stern  prairie  and  started  for  the  North." 
He  gave  her  a  sharp  glance.     "  Are  you  interested  in 
my  nephew  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  frankly.  "  I  don't  know  him  very 
well,  ^but  on  two  occasions  he  came  to  my  assist- 
ance when  I  needed  it.  He  was  very  tactful  and 
considerate." 

Then  he's  fortunate  in  gaining  your  good  opinion. 
No  doubt,  you  know  something  about  his  his- 
tory ?  " 

"  I  daresay  my  good  opinion  is  not  worth  much,  but 
I  feel  that  he  deserves  it,  in  spite  of  what  I've  been  told 
about  him,"  she  answered  with  a  blush.  "  It  is  very 
sad  that  he  should  have  to  give  up  all  he  valued,  and  I 
thought  there  was  something  gallant  in  his  cheerful- 
ness ;   he  was  always  ready  with  a  jest." 

"Have  you  met  his  companion  ?  I  understand  that 
he  is  not  a  man  of  my  nephew's  stamp." 

Millicent  smiled.  "  Hardly  so,  from  your  point  of 
view." 

"Does  that  mean  that  yours  is  not  the  same  as 
mine  ?  " 

"  I  have  had  to  earn  my  living,  which  changes  one's 
outlook  ;  perhaps  I'd  better  not  say  enlarges  it.  How- 
ever, you  shall  judge.  Mr.  Harding  is  a  traveller  for 
an  American  paint  factory  and  had  to  begin  work  at 
an  age  when  your  nephew  was  at  Eton,  but  I  think 
him  a  very  fine  type.  He's  serious,  courteous,  and 
sangume,  and  seems  to  have  a  strong  confidence  in  his 
partner." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Challoner ;    "  that  is  not  so  strange. 
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The  Blakes  have  a  way  of  inspiring  trust  and  liking. 
It's  a  gift  of  theirs." 

"  Your  nephew  undoubtedly  has  it.  He  uses  it 
unconsciously,  but  I  think  that  those  who  trust  him  are 
not  deceived." 

Challoner  regarded  her  with  a  curious  expression. 
"  After  all,"  he  said,  "  that  may  be  true." 

Then  Greythorpe  came  up  in  search  of  MiUicent,  and 
when  she  went  away  with  him  Challoner  saw  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  approaching.  Obeying  her  sign  he  fol- 
lowed her  to  a  seat  in  the  recess  in  the  hall. 

"  Mr.  Gre5rthorpe  came  down  yesterday,"  she  said. 
"  I  suppose  you  have  already  had  a  talk  with  him." 

"  Last  night.  As  you  anticipated,  he  asked  my 
opinion  about  the  African  matter.  Several  r  nines  have 
been  submitted ;  trustworthy  men." 

"  Come  to  the  point,"  she  told  him  sharply.  "  Wliat 
did  you  do  about  Captain  Sedgwick  ?  " 

Challoner  gravely  met  her  insistent  gaze.  "  I  felt 
compelled  to  suggest  that  he  was  not  the  best  man  for 
the  post." 

Mrs.  Chudleigh's  eyes  sparkled  and  the  blood  swept 
into  her  face.  Her  pose  grew  tense  and  she  looked 
dangerous,  but  with  an  obvious  effort  she  controlled 
her  anger. 

"  Then  if  I  were  a  revengeful  person,  I  would  warn 
you  that  you  must  take  the  consequences." 

"  I  suppose  that  follows,  but  I  would  prefer  to  think 
you  are  fair  enough  to  make  allowances  for  a  man  who 
tried  to  do  the  right  thing  in  a  difficult  situation." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  watching  him  with  a 
curious,  half-ashamed  feeling.  Then  she  made  an 
abrupt  movement. 

"  It's  hard  to  do  so.  A  word  or  two,  which  you 
would  not  speak,  would  have  led  to  the  appointment 
of  the  most  talented  man.    I'm  not  a  saint ;    you 
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you  f°^.^^Z  SSy.  '"^""'^■^  "P'"™  ^°  -*" 
''That  depends,"  he  answered,  smiling.     "  On  some 
matters  it  goes  a  long  way." 

instanced"   '^°''''''^  °^  ^  ^^'*  "^^'^^  °^^^^'  ^^^ 

stanf"  'if  f '"^  Grejrthorpe.  "  now  I  begin  to  under- 
!;  l.  \^^."°*  indiscreet  in  mentioning  it  I 
thought  my  old  friend  was  rather  in  disgrace  with  yoi  " 

that  rT.r  ^''"'  '^'}^^^  ^^"^-  "  I  "^"St  war-^  you 
tnat  Challoner  is  prejudiced." 

''If  that  is  so,  there  is  probably  a  reason  for  it  " 
f..H     T    '%   '^^  '^^1  '°°"y-     "  I'"^  afraid  it  is  my 

to  sne.J  Z^f!  ^  "^'*f ^'  ^^  */y^"^  *^  ^^^'^^  th«  Colonel 
to  speak  in  favour  of  one  of  the  candidates  " 

It  was  unwise."  Greythorpe  agreed.     "  Our  friend 

"^  »^  "?  "'^ans  amenable  to  treatment  of  the  kind  " 

of  m';i^cSel'?""'  '''  '  ^°°'  °^^^'-  ^^«-  ^— 

a  Jinsf  ^l^i^o^i'  *^'  °"^y  *^'"S  *^at  could  count 
against  any  of  the  men  we  are  considering  is  some 
shortcoming  of  their  own."  ^ 

mv  tSfiJ^'^r*  uV""  "'"'^''^  ^  "^^"^  impression  and 
SL  T  H        w '''^*  ^'^""'^  y°"  ^°^  Challoner  better 
tnan  1  do.     We  can,  however,  agree  that  he  is  honest." 
^^  tmmently  conscientious,"  Greythorpe  remarked. 
.  .  j.^en  you  must  allow  for  a  reaction  against  the 

rilndTmin?"  1  '  J^^^'"     ^  "^^^^  "^  *°  ^P^^  yr\ 
tnend  of  mine,  which  was.  no  doubt,  very  wrong,  and 

It  seems  I  went  too  far.    Can  you  not  imagine  Ms 
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resenting  it  and  being  so  determined  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced that  he  became  hypercritical  ?  " 

Greytliorpe  thought  this  clever,  since  it  was  the  best 
means  of  lessening  the  value  of  Challoner's  opinion 
that  she  could  use. 

"  I  gather  that  you  put  too  severe  a  strain  upon  his 

friendship." 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  a  breach  between  us  now,  but 
that  is  not  the  point." 

"  No,"  said  Greythorpe.  "  In  a  general  way,  your 
reasoning  is  logical,  but  I  hardly  think  it  applicable  to 
Challoner.  He  might  resent  your  action ;  but  it 
would  not  make  him  unjust.  I  presume  the  man  you 
favour  is  Captain  Sedgwick  ?  " 

"  He's  much  the  best  of  the  three  you  have  in 

view." 

"  Then  you  know  something  about  the  matter  ? 
We  thought  it  was  secret." 

She  laughed.  "  Secrets  are  not  always  well  kept. 
I  know  the  other  men,  and  though  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  urged  against  their  character,  they  are 
plodders,  men  of  routine,  without  much  foresight  or 
enterprise." 

"  Allowing  that  you  are  right,  isn  t  there  something 
to  be  said  for  the  steady  plodder  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  he's  useful,"  Mrs.  Chudleigh  agreed  with 
a  touch  of  scorn.  "  But  for  the  vacant  post  you  want 
a  bold  determined  man  who  can  see  aboard" 

"  To  some  extent,  I  must  agree.  You  believe 
Captain  Sedgwick  is  such  a  man  ?  " 

He  felt  a  certain  tempered  admiration  for  her.  She 
made  no  secret  of  her  aim,  though  he  supposed  she 
must  find  it  embarrassing  to  plead  for  her  lover,  since 
he  did  not  doubt  that  she  loved  Sedgwick.  She  had 
courage  and  cleverness  and  he  listened  with  close 
attention  while  she  spoke  about  the  man's  exploits  and 
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abilities.    Then  she  looked  up  with  an  eagerness  which 
somewhat  moved  him. 

"  Have  I  convinced  you  ?  "  she  asked, 

Greythorpe  smiled.  "  That  Sedgwick  is  a  dashing 
and  mtrepid  soldier?  Yes.  But  there  are  other 
pomts  to  take  into  account,  and  the  matter  docs  not 
entirely  rest  with  me.  StUl,  I  think  if  he  serves  us 
well,  we  may  find  soruo  use  for  him." 

It  was  a  guarded  promise  and  by  no  means  all  that 
she  desired,  but  she  knew  she  must  be  content  with  it. 

"  Then  I  have  accomplished  something  and  will  re- 
member the  consideration  and  patience  you  have 
shown,"  she  said,  and  when  some  of  the  other  guests 
came  in  moved  away  to  join  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Millicent  had  been  sitting  alone 
for  a  few  minutes  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall.     Some- 
body was  singing  in  the  adjoining  drawing-room,  the 
door  of  which  stood  open,  and  she  could  see  several 
people  gathered  about  the  piano,  though  she  was  her- 
self partly  secluded  by  a  screen.     By  and  by  Lieutenant 
Walters  came  in,  and  as  he  made  his  way  towards  her 
after  looking  round  she  felt  tempted  to  change  her  place, 
but  could  not  do  so  without  making  her  retreat  too 
marked.     Now  and  then  he  suffered  from  a  relapse, 
and  she  felt  compassionate  as  she  noticed  the  heaviness 
of  his  movements  and  his  pinched  expression.     Still 
his  eyes  had  been  eager  as  he  searched  the  room,  and 
ills  had  caused  her  some  alarm,  '-cause  he  had  lately 
shown  a  noticeable  preference  for  her  society.     When 
he  stopped  he  laid  his  hand,  as  if  for  support,  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  and  glanced  towards  a  window  that 
opened  into  the  conservatory. 

"  I've  been  hanging  about  since  dinner  trying  to 
get  hold  of  you,  but  you  were  in  too  great  demand," 
he  said.  "  Shall  we  sHp  out  to  the  seat  among  the 
palms  yonder  for  a  quiet  talk  ?  " 
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The  conservatory  looked  inviting  with  the  coloured 
lamps  hanging  among  the  flowers  and  screens  of  trail- 
ing plants  throwing  their  shadows  across  warm, 
scented  nooks.  Walters,  however,  had  framed  his 
question  injudiciously,  because  it  implied  a  mutual 
desire  to  escape  observation  and  confidential  relations 
which  did  not  exist. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Millicent.     "  I  may  be  wanted." 

"  Mrs.  Keith's  talking  to  Challoner  and  won't  ask 
for  you,"  Walters  objected.  "  Be  good-natured ; 
it's  quiet  yonder.  That  fellow  in  the  drawing-room 
can't  sing  and  the  piano  makes  my  head  ache." 

"  It  really  oughtn't  to.  The  girl  who's  accompany- 
ing him  plays  well,  but  I'm  afraia  you're  not  feeling 
very  fit  to-night." 

"  I'm  not ;  I  suppose  it's  weak,  but  when  I  seem 
to  be  going  back  instead  of  picking  up,  I  get  depressed. 
That's  partly  why  I  came  for  you  ;  you  know  how  to 
cheer  one." 

"  I  feel  flattered,"  Millicent  rejoined,  smiUng.  "  But 
you  shouldn't  be  downcast.  You're  making  excellent 
progress." 

"  Oh  1  well,"  he  said  irritably,  "  don't  let  us  talk 
about  my  ailmenta ;  I'm  tired  of  them.  But  this 
light's  glaring.  Take  pity  on  me  and  come  in  among 
the  flowers,  where  it's  quiet  and  dim." 

MiLUcent  was  tempted  to  agree.  She  liked  the  man 
and  felt  sorry  for  him  ;  he  was  frank,  rather  handsome, 
and  generally  a  pleasant  companion,  but  she  thought 
their  friendship  was  ripening  too  fast  and  was  not 
prepared  to  see  it  change  to  something  deeper.  Indeed, 
since  it  was  pleasant  to  be  sought  after,  she  feared  she 
had  allowed  herself  to  drift  too  far,  and  now  the  time 
to  pull  up  had  come. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  must  stay  here." 

He  looked  at  her  rather  hard,  for  there  was  decision 
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in  her  tone  and  he  was  not-  rlnii     ci>«  . 

the  word  tl^at  otTned  lo\T  .^"^T''  ^'^^^^  ^^^^ 
fond  of  her.  ^™'  ^"^  ^^  ^^  Showing 

"  As  you  wish,  of  course  "  hp  ctoi^     "a     t    n 
to  remain  ?  "  '  ^*^-       ^"^  ^  allowed 

4:sred'tt,^Sior'^-  •'"'  -^<>  -  nothing  that 

"  I^ Jrt'i.'T"'^  *i'  '?°P'"  •  "  ^he  inquired, 
seen  h^  f      """^  ?'"^'*  V'™n.  'hough  I  haven't 

wouldn't  find  the  cold  good  te  von     w      "^"^  y"" 
reco,nmended  to  stay  if  Dev^sC''  ^'''  '""'  ""' 
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tliink  you  might  have  been  plad  to  see  me  at  the 
Vivians'."  .       ,.      ^„ 

"  Why  should  I  wish  you  to  do  an  unwise  thmg  ? 
MiUicent  asked.  ^ 

"That's  an  evasion,"  he  answered  bluntly.  Ill 
be  candid.    This  place  won't  be  the  same  after  you 

have  gone." 

MiUicent  was  silent  a  moment.  She  knew  he 
wanted  a  tacit  admission  that  their  acquaintance 
need  not  end  with  her  visit  to  Hazlehurst,  but  he 
would  be  right  in  attaching  some  significance  to  her 
action  if  she  made  it.  The  man  who  had  only  known 
her  a  few  weeks,  could  go  no  furiher  yet,  and  he  was 
eminently  likeable,  but  she  would  not  lead  him  on. 

"  That,"  she  said,  "  was  very  nice  of  you,  but  you 
will  soon  get  used  to  the  change." 

"  You  may,"  he  replied  with  rather  bitter  humour. 

"After  all,"  said  MiUicent,  "one  meets  pleasant 
people  here  and  there,  and  though  one  regrets  it  has 
to  part  from  them." 

Looking  at  her  fixedly,  he  understood.  Her  ex- 
p-ession  was  quietly  resolute,  and  he  recognized  that 
their  friendship  must  shortly  come  to  an  end.  The 
girl  kne%v  her  mind  and  had  obviously  made  it  up. 

"  WcU,"  he  said  in  a  resigned  tone,  "  you  won't 
be  forgotten.     I  must  get  back  to  India  as  soon  as  I 

can."  .     ^ 

By  and  by  he  went  away  and  Mrs.  Keith  joined 

MiUicent. 

"  What  have  you  been  saying  to  Walters  ?  "  she 
asked.  "I  met  him  going  out,  and  he  looked  very 
crestfallen." 

"  He  hinted  that  he  might  follow  us  to  the  Vivians^ 
and  I  suggested  that  it  was  too  cold  a  place  for  him," 
MiUicent  answered  with  a  blush. 

"  I  see,"  remarked  Mrs.  Keith,  who  was  sometimes 
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blunt.  ^  "  Well,  I  daresay  you  were  wise  ;  though  I'm 
told  he'll  be  captain  shortly,  and  he  has  his  good  points 
Jimmy  is  no  catch.     You  certainly  might  do  better." 

Millicent  trrned  her  head,  half-indignant,  half- 
embarrassed,  and  Mrs.  Keith  laughed. 

"  My  dear,"  she  resumed  gently,  "  I'm  glad  you 
have  some  sense.  It's  perhaps  not  impossible  for  the 
wife  of  a  young  Indian  officer  to  live  upon  her  husband's 
pay,  but  unless  they're  exceptional  people  it's  apt  to 
lead  to  disaster." 

"  It  wasn't  that."  Millicent  protested,  unwilling  to 
be  suspected  of  a  mercenary  mind,  and  Mrs.  Keith's 
eyes  twinkled. 

"  Then  what  was  it  that  influenced  you  ?  " 
As  the  girl  did  not  answer,  she  turned  away  and 
left  her  to  face  the  question.     It  proved  troublesome, 
for  Millicent  was  not  daunted  by  poverty  and  could  find 
no  fault  with  Walters ;    indeed,  she  was  sensible  of 
some  esteem  for  him.    Then,  though  she  would  not 
admit  that  this  was  her  reason  for  checking  his  ad- 
vances, her  thoughts  centred  on  another  man.     He 
was  in  disgrace,  but  she  remembered  how  chivalrously 
and  adroitly  he  had  come  to  her  rescue  in  London  and 
had  again  been  of  assistance  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
steamer.     He  was  prompt  in  action,  pitiful  and  humor- 
ous.    She  remembered  his  gay  buoyancy,  she  could 
imagine  his  facing  his  troubles  with  a  laugh.     It  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  had  gone  up  into  the 
wilds  of  the  frozen  North  with  an  inexperienced  com- 
panion on  a  rash  search  for  fortune,  which  she  gathered 
would  probably  elude  him.     Still,  she  knew  that  he 
would  struggle  gallantly  against  the  peiils  and  hard- 
ships he  might  have  to  face.    Then  she  remembered 
that  by  sitting  alone  with  an  abstracted  air  she  might 
excite   curiosity,  and   rousing  herself,  went   to  look 
for  her  h«.  tess. 
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SOON  after  Greythcpe's  visit  Mrs,  Chudleigh  went 
away,  leaving  CI  '"'net  unpleasantly  uncertain 
about  the  course  she  might  take.  He  was  still  without 
news  of  Blake  ;  he  could  not  question  his  son,  whose 
integrity  he  tried  hard  to  believe  in,  and  he  spent  a 
few  anxious  weeks.  Then  one  evening  when  he  came 
home  from  a  neighbour's  house  he  was  told  that  a  man 
who  had  called  to  see  him  some  time  earlier  was  in 
the  library.  Challoner  glanced  at  the  card  his  servant 
gave  him. 

"  Clarke  ?  I  don't  know  anybody  of  that  name,"  he 
said  and  then  started  as  he  saw  the  word  Sweetwater 
in  small  type  at  the  bottom  of  the  card. 

Taking  off  his  coat  he  >^  ent  v.  o  the  staircase  with  some 
eagerness.  The  lamps  had  been  lighted  in  the  library 
and  a  good  fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  near  which  his 
visitor  was  comfortably  seated  in  a  big  leather  chair. 
He  rose  as  Challoner  entered,  and  the  latter  was  not 
favourably  impressed  by  him.  There  was  a  hint  of 
grossness  about  the  fellow  whi(  h  repelled  the  Colonel, 
who  was  of  an  ascetic  type  ;  besides,  he  was  badly  and 
carelessly  dressed,  and  Challoner  was  fastidious  in 
such  matters.  Also  the  man  had  an  irritating  air  of 
assurance. 

"  Colonel  Challoner,  I  presume  ?  "  he  said. 

Challoner  bowed.  "  You  have  brought  me  some 
news  of  my  nephew,  Richard  Blake  ?  " 

This  disconcerted  Clarke,  who  had  not  imagined 
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that  his  object  would  be  known  and  had  counted 
upon  Challonei 's  being  surprised  when  he  hoird  it  and 
thrown  off  his  guard.  It,  however,  looked  as  if  the 
Colonel  had  been  making  inquiries  about  Blake,  and 
Clarke  wished  he  could  guess  his  reason,  because  it 
might  affect  the  situation. 

"  That  is  correct,"  he  said.  "  I  have  a  good  deal 
to  tell  you  and  it  may  take  some  time." 

Signing  him  to  be  seated,  Challoner  rang  a  bell,  and 
wme  and  cigars  and  hothouse  fruit  were  brought  in. 
iiiese  he  offered  his  guest,  who  helped  himself  freely 
and  then  said,  "  Your  nephew  spent  a  week  in  the 
settlement  where  I  live,  preparing  for  a  journey  to  the 
North.  Thoi^gh  his  object  was  secret,  I  believe  he 
went  m  seaich  of  somothing  to  make  varnish  of,  because 
he  took  a  youner  American  traveller  for  a  colour  factory 
with  him,  besides  another  man." 

"  I  know  this."  Challoner  replied.  "  I  heard  about 
his  American  companion  ;  who  was  the  other  ?  " 

"We  will  come  to  him  presently.  There  is  still 
something  which  I  think  you  do  not  know." 

"  Then  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed.  But,  first 
of  all,  could  you  find  Blake  if  it  were  necessary  ?  " 

"  I'm  doubtful :  the  thing  would  be  difficult,"  Clarke 
answered  in  a  significant  tone.  "  He  hadn't  returned 
when  I  left,  and  the  country  he  meant  to  cross  is  rugged 
and  covered  deep  with  snow  all  winter.  Food  is  hard 
to  get  and  the  temperature  varies  from  forty  to  fifty 
degrees  below." 

"  I  suppose  it  could  be  traversed  by  a  properly 
equipped  expedition  ?  " 

Though  Challoncr's  face  was  calm,  Clarke  inferred 
some  anxiety  to  find  his  nephew,  and  answered 
cautiously  :  "  It  would  be  possible,  but  whether  a  party 
sent  up  could  strike  the  others'  trail  is  a  different 
matter." 
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"Very  well,"  said  Challoner ;  "we'll  talk  of  it 
again.     Go  on  with  what  you  wished  to  say." 

He  was  suspicious,  for  his  visitor's  looks  were  not  in 
his  favour,  and  the  man  gave  him  a  keen  glance. 

"  It  concerns  your  nephew's  earlier  history." 

"  That  is  of  most  importance  to  himself  and  me.  It 
can't  interest  you." 

"  It  interests  me  very  much,"  Clarke  rejoined  with  an 
ironical  smile.  "  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  tell  you 
what  I  know." 

Challoner,  who  thought  he  had  better  learn  it,  con- 
sented, and  Clarke  gave  him  what  he  admitted  was  a 
very  accurate  account  of  the  action  on  the  Indian 
frontier. 

"  Now,"  he  concluded,  "  the  question,  Who  gave 
the  order  to  retreat  ?  is  of  vital  importance  to  you." 

"  In  a  sense,  it  has  been  answered." 

"  I  think  incorrectly." 

"  Then  if  you  differ  from  the  general  opinion  on  the 
matter,  you  can  let  me  have  your  theory  of  what 
occurred." 

It  took  Clarke  son  e  minutes  to  give  it  and  Challoner 's 
iieart  sank,  for  the  man  carrefully  arranged  his  points 
r.'^d  the  damaging  inference  could  hardly  be  shirked. 
0  I  the  whole,  his  account  agreed  with  Mrs.  Chudleigh's, 
although  it  was  more  cleverly  worked  out,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  learned  from  Challoner's  expression. 
He  was  now  not  dealing  with  a  woman  who  had  the 
excuse  that  she  was  acting  in  her  lover's  interest. 

"  Your  suggestions  are  plausible,  but  you  can't 
seriously  expect  me  to  attach  much  weight  to  them," 
he  remarked.  "  Besides,  you  seem  to  have  overlooked 
the  important  fact  that  at  the  regimental  inquiry 
the  verdict  was  that  nobody  in  particular  was  to  blame. 

"  Oh  !  no,"  Clarke  rejoined  with  a  harsh  laugh.  "  I 
merely  question  its  validity.     I  imagine  that  reasons 
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which  would  not  be  officially  recognized  led  the  '-ourt 
to  take  a  lenient  view;  but  what  of  that?  Blake 
had  to  leave  the  army,  a  ruined  man,  and  I've  good 
reason  for  knowing  what  an  acquittal  hke  his  is  worth  " 
He  paused  a  moment.  "I  may  as  well  tell  you 
candidly,  because  it's  probable  that  you'll  make 
inqumes  about  me.  Well,  I'd  won  some  reputation 
as  a  medical  specialist  when  I  became  involved  in  a 
sensational  police  case— you  may  recollect  it  " 

ChaUoner  started.  "  Yes,"  he  said.  "  So  you  are 
the  man!  I  think  nothing  was  actually  proved 
against  you." 

"  No,"  said  Clarke  drily  ;  "  there  was  only  a  fatal 
suspicion.  As  it  happens,  I  was  innocent,  but  I  had 
to  give  up  my  profession  and  my  hfe  was  spoiled. 
There  s  no  reason  why  you  should  be  interested  in 
this,  and  I  mentioned  it  merely  because  a  similar  mis- 
fortune has  befallen  Richard  Blake.  The  point,  of 
course,  is  that  it  has  done  so  undeservedly.  I  think 
you  must  see  who  the  real  culprit  is." 

"I'll  admit  that  you  have  told  me  a  rather  likely 
tale.  As  you  don't  speak  of  having  been  in  India,  who 
gave  you  the  information  ?  " 

"Blake's  companion,  the  man  I've  mentioned,  a 
former  Indian  officer  called  Benson." 

"  His  full  name,  please." 

Clarke  gave  it  him  and  Challoner,  crossing  the 
floor,  took  a  book  from  a  shelf  and  turned  it  over  bv  a 
lamp.  ■^ 

"Yes;  he's  here.  What  led  him  to  talk  of  the 
the  thing  to  an  outsider  ?  " 

"  Drink,"  said  Clarke.  "  I'U  own  to  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  condition  he  was  often  in." 

ChaUoner,  sitting  down,  coolly  lighted  a  cigar.  His 
position  seemed  a  weak  one,  but  he  had  no  thought  of 
surrender. 
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"  Well,  you  have  given  me  some  interesting  infor- 
mation ;  but  there's  one  thing  you  haven't  mentioned, 
and  that  is  your  reason  for  doing  so." 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  have  suspected  you  of  being  so  diffident, 
but  I  daresay  you  thought  this  was  a  chance  of  earning 
some  money  easily." 

"  Yes,"  said  Clarke.  "  For  five  thousand  pounds 
I'll  undertake  that  no  word  of  what  I've  told  you  will 
ever  pass  my  lips  again." 

"  You're  not  flattering.  Do  you  suppose  I'd  pay 
five  thousand  pounds  to  see  my  nephew  wronged  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you  might  do  so  to  save  your  son," 

Challoner,  who  wished  to  lead  the  man  on  and  learn 
something  about  his  plans,  made  a  negative  sign. 

"  Out  of  the  question." 

"  Then  I'll  make  you  an  alternative  offer,  and  it's 
worth  considering.  Take,  or  get  your  friends  to 
subscribe  for,  ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  shares  in  a 
commercial  syndicate  I'm  getting  up,  and  you'll  never 
regret  it.  If  you  wish,  I'll  make  you  a  director  so  you 
can  satisfy  yourself  that  the  money  will  be  wisely 
spent.    You'll  get  it  back  several  times  over." 

Challoner  laughed.  "  This  is  to  salve  my  feelings  ; 
to  maKe  the  thing  look  hke  a  business  transac- 
tion ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Clarke,  leaning  forward  and  speaking 
eagerly.  "  It's  a  genuine  offer,  and  I'll  r  ^<  your  atten- 
tion for  a  minute  or  two.  Canada's  an  undeveloped 
country ;  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  tap  its  natural 
resources,  and  there's  wealth  ready  for  exploitation 
all  over  it.  We  roughly  know  the  extent  of  the  farming 
land  and  the  value  of  the  timber,  but  the  minerals 
still  to  a  large  extent  await  discovery,  while  perhaps 
the  most  readily  and  profitably  handled  product  is 
oil.     Now  I  know  a  belt  of  country  where  it's  oozing 
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from  the  soil  and  with  ten  thousand  pounds  I'll  engage 
to  bore  wells  that  will  give  a  remarkable  yield." 

His  manner  was  impressive,  and  though  Challoner 
had  no  cause  to  trust  him  he  thought  the  man  sincere. 

"  One  understands  that  in  Canada  all  natural 
commodities  belong  to  the  State  and  any  person 
discovering  them  can  work  them  on  certain  terms.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  if  your  knowledge  of  the  locality  is 
worth  anything,  it  must  belong  to  you  alone.  How 
is  it  that  nobody  else  suspects  the  belt  contains  oil  ?  " 

"A  shrewd  objection,  but  easi'  answered.  The 
country  in  question  is  one  of  the  most  rugged  tracts  in 
Canada,  difficult  to  gp'  through  in  summer,  while 
the  man  who  enters  it  .1  winter  runs  a  serious  risk. 
Now  I'll  allow  that  what  you  know  about  me  is 
not  Ukely  to  prejudice  you  in  my  favour,  but  on  your 
promise  to  keep  it  secret  I'll  give  you  information 
that  must  convince  you." 

"  Why  don't  you  make  your  offer  to  some  company 
floater  or  stockjobber  ?  " 

Clarke  smiled  in  a  pointed  manner.  "  Because  I've 
a  damaging  record  and  no  friends  to  vouch  for  me.  I 
came  here  because  I  felt  I  had  some  claim  on  you." 

''  You  were  mistaken,"  said  Challoner  drily. 

"  Hear  me  out ;  try  to  consider  my  proposition  on 
its  merits.  For  a  number  of  years  I've  known  the 
existence  of  the  oil  and  have  tried  to  prospect  the 
country.  It  was  difficult ;  to  transport  enough  food 
and  tools  meant  a  costly  expedition  and  the  attracting 
of  undesirable  attention.  I  went  alone,  living  with 
priniitive  Russian  settlers  and  afterwards  with  the 
Indians.  To  gain  a  hold  on  them  I  studied  the  occult 
sciences  and  learned  tricks  that  impose  upon  the 
credulous.  To  the  white  men  I'm  a  crank,  to  the 
Indians  something  of  a  magician,  but  my  search  for 
the  oil  has  gone  on,  and  now  while  I  ahready  know  where 
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boring  would  be  commercially  profitable,  I'm  on  the 
brink  of  tapping  a  remarkable  flow." 

"  What  will  you  do  if  it  comes  up  to  your  expecta- 
tions ?  "  Challoner  asked,  for  he  had  grown  interested. 

"  Turn  it  over  to  a  company  strong  enough  to 
exact  good  terms  from  the  American  producers  or, 
failing  that,  to  work  the  wells.  Then  I'd  go  back  to 
London  where  with  money  and  the  standing  it  would 
buy  me  I'd  take  up  my  old  profession.  I  beheve  I've 
kept  abreast  of  medical  progress  and  could  still  make 
my  mark  and  reinstate  myself.  It  has  been  my  stead- 
fast object  ever  since  I  became  an  outcast ;  I've  schemed 
and  cheated  to  gain  it,  besides  risking  my  life  often 
in  desolate  muskegs  and  the  Arctic  frost.  Now  I  ask 
you  to  make  it  possible,  and  you  cannot  refuse." 

Challoner  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two  while  Clarke 
smoked  impassively.  The  former  knew  he  had  a  deter- 
mined man  to  deal  with  and  believed  moreover  that  he 
had  spoken  the  truth.  Still,  the  fellow,  although  in 
some  respects  to  be  pitied,  was  obviously  a  dangerous 
rascal,  embittered  and  robbed  of  all  scruples  by  injustice. 
There  was  something  malignant  in  his  face  that 
testified  against  him,  and,  worse  than  all,  he  had 
come  there  resolved  to  extort  money  as  the  price  of  his 
connivance  in  a  wrong. 

"  Well  ?  "  Clarke  said,  breaking  the  pause. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  your  ultimate  object's 
creditable,  but  I  can't  say  as  much  for  the  means 
you  are  ready  to  employ  in  raising  the  money.  If 
you  go  on  with  the  scheme,  it  must  be  without  any 
help  of  mine." 

Clarke's  face  grew  hard,  and  there  was  something 
forbidding  in  the  way  he  knitted  his  brows. 

"  Think  !  Have  you  gauged  the  consequences  of 
your  refusal  ?  " 

"  It's  more  to  the  purpose  t^nit  I've  tried  to  estimate 
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the  importance  of  your  version  of  what  happened 
during  the  night  attack.  It  has  one  fatal  weakness 
which  you  seem  to  have  overlooked." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Clarke  with  ironical  calm.  "  You  will 
no  doubt  mention  it." 

"  You  suggest  Blake's  innocence,  but  you  must  be 
content  with  doing  so.  You  cannot  prove  it  in  the 
face  of  his  denial." 

To  Challoner's  surprise,  Clarke  sniiled. 

"  So  you  have  seen  that !  The  trouble  is  that  your 
nephew  may  never  have  an  opportunity  of  denying  it. 
He  left  for  the  North  ^'ory  badly  equipped,  and  he  has 
not  come  back  yet."  Then  he  rose  with  an  undis- 
turbed air.  "  Well,  aa  it  seems  we  can't  come  to 
terms,  I  needn't  waste  my  time,  and  it's  a  long  walk 
to  the  station.  I  must  try  some  other  market,  and 
while  I  think  you  have  made  a  grave  mistake  that  is 
your  affair." 

Challoner  let  him  go  and  afterwards  sat  down  to 
think.  There  had  been  nothing  forcible  or  obviously 
threatening  in  the  man's  last  few  remarks,  but  their 
effect  was  somehow  sinister.  Challoner  wondered 
whether  he  had  done  well  in  suggesting  that  Blake's 
denial  would  prove  Clarke's  greatest  difficulty.  After 
all,  he  had  a  strong  affection  for  his  nephew,  who  might 
be  in  danger,  and  knew  that  the  wilds  of  Northern 
Canada  might  prove  deadly  to  a  weak  party  unprovided 
with  proper  sledges  and  stores.  Still,  something 
might,  perhaps,  be  done,  and  by  and  by  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  friend  who  had  once  made  an  adventurous 
journey  across  the  frozen  land. 
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A  BITTER  wind  swept  the  snowy  prairie  and  the 
cold  was  Arctic  when  Clarke,  shivering  in  his 
furs,  came  into  sight  of  his  honaestead  as  he  walked 
back  from  Sweetwater.  He  had  gone  there  for  his 
mail,  which  included  an  English  newspaper,  and  had 
taken  supper  at  the  hotel.  It  was  now  about  two  hours 
after  dark,  but  a  full  moon  hung  in  the  western  sky 
and  the  cluster  of  wooden  buildings  formed  a  shadowy 
blur  on  the  glittering  plain.  Thei  j  was  no  fence,  not 
a  tree  to  break  the  white  expanse  that  ran  back  to  the 
skyline,  c^nd  it  struck  Clarke,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  England,  that  the  place  looked  very  dreary. 

He  walked  on  with  the  fine,  dry  snow  the  wind 
whipped  up  gUstening  on  his  furs,  and  on  reaching 
the  homestead  went  first  to  the  stable.  It  was  built 
of  sod,  which  was  cheaper  and  warmer  than  sawn 
lumber,  and,  lighting  a  lantern,  he  fed  his  teams.  The 
heavy  Clydesdales  and  lighter  driving  horses  were  all 
valuable,  for  Clarke  was  a  successful  farmer  and  had 
found  that  the  purchase  of  the  best  animals  and 
implements  led  to  economy,  though  it  was  said  he 
seldom  paid  the  full  market  price  for  them.  He  had 
walked  home  because  it  was  impossible  to  keep  warm 
driving,  and  felt  tired  and  morose.  The  man  had 
passed  his  prime  and  was  beginning  to  find  the  labour 
he  had  never  shirked  more  irksome  than  it  had  been, 
while  he  dispensed  with  a  hired  hand  in  winter,  when 
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there  was  less  to  be  done.    Clarke  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  saving  a  dollar. 

When  he  had  finished  in  the  stable,  he  crossed  the 
snow  to  the  house,  which  was  dark  and  silent.    After 
the  bustle  and  stir  of  London  where  he  had  spent 
some  time,  it  was  depressing  to  come  back  to  the 
empty  dwelling,  and  he  was  glad  that  he  had  saved 
himself  the  task  of  getting  supper.     Shaking  the  snow 
from  his  furs,  he  lighted  the  lamp  and  fiUed  up  the 
stove  before  he  sat  down  wearily.    The  small  room 
was  not  a  cheerful  place  in  which  to  spend  the  winter 
nights  alone,  though  he  remembered  that  for  a  number 
of  years  he  had  not  noticed  this.    Walls  and  floor  were 
uncovered   and   roughly  boarded  with  heat-cracked 
lumber ;  the  stove  was  rusty  and  gave  out  a  smell  of 
warm  iron,  whUe  a  black  distillate  had  dripped  from 
Its  pipe.    There  were,  however,  several  well-filled  book- 
cases and  one  or  two  comfortable  chairs. 

Clarke  lighted  his  pipe  and  drawing  his  seat  as 
near  the  stove  as  possible  opened  an  Enghsh  newspaper 
which  contained  some  news  that  interested  him     A 
short  paragraph  stated  that  Captain  Bertram  Challoner 
then  stationed  at  Delhi,  had  received  an  appointment 
which  would  shortly  necessitate  his  return  from  India 
This,  Clarke  imagined,  might  be  turned  to  good  account 
but  the  matter  demanded  thought,  and  for  a  tim.e  he 
sat  motionless,  deeply  pondering.     His  farming  had 
prospered,   though   the   bare   and  laborious  life  had 
tned  him  hard,  and  he  had  made  some  money  by  more 
questionable  means,  lending  to  unfortunate  neighbours 
at    extortionate    interest    and    foreclosing    on    their 
possessions.     No    defaulter    got    any   mercy    at    his 
hands  and  shrewd  sellers  of  seed  and  implements  took 
precautions  when  ihe/  dealt  with  him. 

His  money,  however,  would  not  last  him  long  if  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  attempted  to  regain  a  footing 
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in  his  profession,  and  he  had  daringly  schemed  to 
increase  it.  Glancing  across  the  room,  his  eyes  rested 
on  a  bookcase,  with  a  curious  smile.  It  contained 
works  on  hypnotism,  telepathy,  and  psychological 
speculntions  in  general,  and  he  had  studied  some  with 
ironical  amusement  and  others  with  a  quickening  of 
his  interest.  Amidst  much  that  he  thought  of  as 
sterile  chaff  he  saw  germs  of  truth,  and  had  once  or 
twice  been  led  to  the  brink  of  a  startling  discovery. 
There  the  elusive  clue  had  failed  him,  though  he  felt 
that  strange  secrets  might  be  revealed  some  day. 

After  all,  the  books  had  served  his  purpose,  as  w-ell 
as  kept  him  from  brooding  when  he  sat  alone  at  nights 
while  the  icy  wind  howled  round  his  dwelling.  He 
passed  for  a  sage  and  something  of  a  prophet  with  the 
primitive  Dubokars,  his  Indian  friends  regarded  him 
as  a  medicine  man,  and  both  had  unknowingly  made 
his  search  for  the  petroleum  easier.  Then,  contrary  to 
his  expectations,  he  had  found  speculators  in  London 
willing  to  venture  a  few  hundred  pounds  on  his  scheme, 
but  the  amount  was  insufficient  and  the  terms  were 
exacting.  It  would  pay  him  better  to  get  rid  of  his 
associates.  He  was  growing  old  ;  it  would  be  too  late 
to  return  to  his  former  Ufe  unless  he  could  do  so  soon, 
but  he  must  make  a  fair  start  with  ample  means.  The 
man  had  no  scruples  and  no  illusions  ;  money  well  em- 
ployed would  buy  him  standing  and  friends.  Teople 
were  charitable  to  a  man  who  had  something  to  offer 
them,  and  the  blot  upon  his  name  must  be  nearly 

forgotten.  . 

First  of  all,  however,  the  richest  spot  of  the  oil 
field  must  be  found  and  money  enough  raised  to  place 
him  in  a  strong  position  when  the  venture  was  put 
on  the  market.  He  had  failed  to  extort  any  from 
fhalloner,  but  he  might  be  more  successful  with  his  son. 
The  man  who  was  weak  enough  to  allow  his  cousin  to 
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suffer  for  his  *ault  would  no  doubt  yield  to  judicious 
pressure.     It  was  fortunate  that  Bertram  Challoner 
was  coming  to  England,  because  he  could  be  more 
easily  reached.     This  led  Clarke  to  think  of  Blake 
since  he  realized  that  ChaUoncr  was  right  in  pointing 
out  that  the  man  was  his  greatest  difliculty.     If  Blake 
maintained  that  the  fault  was  his.  nothing  could  be 
done ;    it  was  therefore  desirable  that  he  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  way.    There  was  another  person  to 
whom  the  same  applied ;  Clarke  had  preyed  Cu  Benson's 
weakness,  but  if  the  fellow  had  overcome  it  and  returned 
to  farm  mdustriousiy.  his  exploitation  would  be  no 
longer  possible.     On  the  other  hand,  if  he  failed  to 
pay  off  his  debts,  Clarke  saw  how  he  could  with  much 
advantage   seize   his   possessions.    Thus   both   Blake 
and  Benson  were  obstacles,  and  now  they  had  ventured 
mto  the  icy  North  it  would  be  better  if  they  did  not 
reappear. 

Clarke  refilled  his  pipe  and  his  face  wore  a  sinister 
look  as  he  took  down  a  rather  sketchy  map  of  the  wilds 
beyond  the  prairie  belt.  After  studying  it  for 
a  time  he  sank  into  an  attitude  of  concentrated  thought 
The  stove  crackled,  its  pipe  glowing  red,  driving  snow 
lashed  the  shiplap  walls,  and  the  wind  moaned  drearily 
about  the  house.  Its  occupant  was,  however,  oblivious 
to  his  surroundings  and  sat  very  stiU  in  his  cliair  with 
pouches  under  his  fixed  eyes  and  his  lips  set  ti-ht'  He 
looked  malignant  and  dangerous,  and  perhaps  his 
mental  attitude  was  not  quite  normal.  Close  study 
and  severe  physical  toil,  coupled  with  free  indulgence 
had  vveakened  him  ;  there  were  drugs  he  was  addicted 
to  which  affected  the  brain,  and  he  had  long  been 
possessed  by  one  fixed  idea.  By  degrees  it  had 
become  a  mama,  and  he  would  stick  at  nothing  that 
might  help  him  to  carry  his  purpose  out.  When  at 
length  he  got  up  with  a  shiver  to  throw  wood  into 
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the  stove  as  the  room  grew  cold,  he  thought  he  saw 
how  His  object  could  be  secured. 

A  month  before  Clarke  spent  the  evening  thinking 
about  them,  Blake  and  his  comrades  camped  at 
sunset  in  a  belt  of  small  spruces  near  the  edge  of 
the  open  waste  that  runs  back  to  the  Polar  Sea.  They 
were  worn  and  hungry,  for  the  shortage  of  provisions  had 
been  a  constant  trouble  and  such  supplies  as  they 
obtained  from  Indians,  who  had  seldom  much  to  spare, 
soon  ran  out.  Once  or  twice  they  had  feasted  royally 
after  shooting  a  big  bull  moose,  but  the  frozen  meat 
they  were  able  to  carry  did  not  last  long,  and  again 
they  were  threatened  with  starvation. 

It  was  a  calm  evening  with  a  coppery  sunset  flaring 
across  the  snow,  but  intensely  cold,  and  though  they 
hr  1  wood  enough  and  sat  close  beside  a  fire  with  their 
ragged  blankets  wrapped  round  them  they  could  not 
keep  warm.  Harding  and  Benson  were  openly  de- 
jected, but  Blake  had  somehow  preserved  his  cheerful 
serenity.  As  usual  after  finishing  their  scanty  supper, 
they  began  to  talk,  for  during  the  day  conversation  was 
hmited  by  the  toil  of  the  march.  By  and  by  Harding 
took  a  few  bits  of  resin  out  of  a  bag. 

"  No  good,"  he  said.  "  It's  common  fir  gum,  such 
as  I  could  gather  a  carload  of  in  the  forests  of  Michigan. 
Guess  there's  something  wrong  with  my  theory  about 
the  effects  of  extreme  cold."  Then  he  took  a  larger 
lump  from  a  neat  leather  case.  "  This  is  the  genuine 
article,  and  it's  certainly  the  product  of  a  coniferous 
tree,  while  the  fellow  I  got  it  from  said  it  was  found  in 
the  coldest  parts  of  North  America.  Seems  to  me  we 
have  tried  all  the  varieties  of  the  firs,  but  we're  as  far 
from  finding  what  we  want  as  when  we  started." 

"  Hard  luck  !  "  Benson  remarked  gloomUy. 

Harding  broke  off  a  fragment  and  lighted  it.  "  Notice 
the  smell.     It's  characteristic." 
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Blak?"  '^"ZeTI  'C  I'",  'f  T  -"■"  >»'"'•"  -id 
incense  which  was  bT^^riti, '''"■'  ™™  ^ot  some 
from  the  Himakyas  a„^d  /"Z",  '",™j'"  1"^"'^'''=' 
near  the  snow-hne     Th.        ""^'"tood,  came  from 

doesn't  4"ra''curiou?Lnr"  "^  '"^  ^^™«'  »■> 

was  W^byalm'j'f.ho'uch.l'^";?^  r  «■="  ' 
I  brought  Clarke  out  nf,'^.     "Sht  to  know  when 

what  it'was  no,  Ion?  i„c»  a  ,d   hr?v  ^'^"'^'"'«™d 
It  was  gasoline."  '  ""  """Ss  significant. 

thcy/!"^  "'*"'^'   "   "•°°'   -^""de   petroleum,    don't 

ior^a^^ftS^^S^^-    Carke.  out 

concI™"«s':,fdttve"oth':^tH  !°^™'  "^^^'t 
What  are  you  eoTn/to  L  ^  """?  '°  '""■<  "bout, 
fold  the  gJm  ?^° ^      '^'''  °°"  "■'  '^°"'  ^^t^™  able  to 

tro^bkrvotf  "i^Thir;;  i^fi  '^.^r-"  ■" » 

accomplished  and  ai  my  doU^Yoe^T^;r."l"°"'™8 
road  again.  Marianna^  pa^^ Shis  ™'  *°  '^° 
manyways,  and  I  haven't  the VrittoMii,.    '^""^^  '" 

^rh::?to\^fo„t'"Lr""^^^^^^^ 

sha'Jif  H"rlLVcfn,idenrP^'';j;-  «<=  "''  -- 
search  and  hadloinedinttfron,'';  "'%="?«s^  of  his 
a  w»n  hking  1^0™"^ '°™  °'  ^^™"*"-  ^"d 

Well  hp    coiri       "   T' 

allowance  which  is  so  t^^^/"  "'fu'l'  "^^'P*  ^  ^"^a" 

borrow  anything  upon  it   -m  "ft  W    ''''  ^^-^^"^^  *° 
far  as  it  goes.     Suppose  we  ui^\l       ^ " """  ^''P^^^^  ^^ 
"  If  nt^i    '    '^"^'P"s^  we  keep  this  pros'    otin^  im  " 
U  Clarke  s  mortgage  doesn't  s.op'Lae .1  ^SgLTaise 
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a  few  dollars  on  my  farm."  Benson  remarked.  "  I'll 
throw  them  in  with  pleasure,  because  I'm  pretty  deep 
in  your  debt."  f      j        t- 

Thanks,"  said  Harding.  "  I'm  sorry  I  can't  agree, 
but  I  wouldn't  take  you-  offer  when  you  first  made  it, 
and  I  can't  do  so  now  my  plan's  a  failure.  Anyway, 
we're  doing  some  useless  talking,  because  I  don't  see 
how  we're  to  go  on  prospecting  or  get  south  again  when 
we  have  only  three  or  four  days'  food  in  hand." 

He  stated  an  unpleasant  truth  which  the  others  had 
characteristically  shirked,  for  Blake  was  often  careless 
and  Benson  had  taken  the  risks  of  the  journey  with 
frank  indifference,  though  they  had  the  excuse  that 
after  nearly  starving  once  or  twice  they  had  succeeded 
in  getting  fresh  supplies.  Now,  however,  their  hearts 
sank  as  they  thought  of  the  expanse  of  frozen  wilderness 
that  lay  between  them  and  the  settlements. 

"  Well,"  said  Blake,  "  there's  a  Hudson's  Bay  factory 
somewhere  to  the  east  of  us.  I  can't  tell  how  far  off  it 
is,  though  it  must  be  a  long  way,  but  if  we  could 
reach  it,  the  agent  might  take  us  in." 

"  How  are  you  going  to  find  the  place  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  a  Hudson's  Bay  post  is  generally 
fixed  where  there  are  furs  to  be  got.^and  there  will,  no 
doubt,  be  Indians  trapping  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  must  take  our  chances  of  hitting  their  tracks." 

"  But  we  can't  make  a  long  march  without  food," 
Benson  objected. 

"  The  trouble  is  that  we  can't  stay  here  without  it," 
Blake  rejoined  with  a  short  laugh. 

This  was  undeniable,  and  neither  of  his  companions 
answered.  They  were  unkempt,  worn  out,  and  ragged, 
and  had  travelled  a  long  way  through  fresh  snow  on 
short  rations  in  the  past  week.  Ahead  of  them  lay  a 
vast  and  almost  untrodden  desolation  ;  behind  them 
a  rugged  wilderness  which  there  seemed  no  proba- 
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bility  of  their  bcinc:  able  to  cross      T  „r«^  u    *u    , 

By  and  by  H  ako  cot  im     '■  n„.  t.   \    ,         \ 
kill  a  cariJu,  and  this  i^'  tho  ?in  1     f   ''"'T  "  '" 
generally  ha.mt.    Si ,  "  ,he  "orinc   if  f','""^  ""^5- 
l«n.,,„ayaswc.Ustatt':t™r^¥ht;:VSr™r 

4^^rwf  ttirtiy^trA-'it^is?  Zo/'-"" 

and  as  he  was  a  good  shot  and  "n,ckcr  tht  L  'S 
K...     It  was  BcttinK  dark  when  ho  left  the  shclVr  of  tW 

Tnifc"'Thrmoo""h'^^  Tt"  ^'"'^■^  <h™Swm  hk 
"^  niiiiv.     ixit  moon  nacl  not  rism  \rnt  nn^i  *i 

stretched  away  Ix.fore  hin,,  its":«.'e^  ss^chan"..;';':  a 

matter  of  fact,  they  had  found  the  wS^emfrl^ 
ably  scarce     He  was  tired  after  breaEhe  trTs'in 

JhoTb'ufh^  rr7='=  '°°^  beneTti'hi X" 

obtain  no  dog-teams  to  ti.nsport  their  sunnHos      rv 

he  and  his  comrades  had  gorsoL„^'™/'fd  "«' 

gven  way  to  Harding,  wS  hard  y  k"  wfhe'SksTe 
ran,  and  now  he  supposed  must  tpi;^  fl!l  ^ 

TI..S  d.d  not  daun.-'Cba^^*  m:^:!^'^^ 
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much  to  offer  an  outcast,  and  though  he  had  managed 
to  extract  some  amusement  from  it  he  had  nothing 
to  look  forward  to.  There  was  no  prospect  of  his  making 
money — his  talents  were  not  commercial — and  the 
hardships  he  could  bear  with  now  would  press  on 
him  more  heavily  as  he  grew  older.  These  considera- 
tions, however,  were  too  philosophical  for  him  to 
continue.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  action  and 
feeling  unpleasantly  hungry,  and  he  quickened  his  pace, 
knowing  that  the  chance  of  his  getting  a  shot  at  a 
caribou  in  the  open  was  small. 

The  moon  had  not  risen  when  he  reached  the  bluff, 
but  the  snow  reflected  a  faint  light  and  he  noticed  a  row 
of  small  depressions  on  its  surface.  Kneeling  down, 
he  examined  them,  but  there  had  been  wind  during  the 
('  .y  and  the  marks  were  blurred.  He  felt  for  a  match, 
but  his  fingers  were  too  numbed  to  open  the  watertight 
case,  and  he  proceeded  to  measure  the  distance  between 
the  footprints.  This  was  an  unreliable  test  because 
a  big  deer's  stride  v^.i  ies  with  its  pace,  but  he  thought  the 
the  tracks  indicated  a  caribou.  Then  he  stopped, 
without  rising,  and  looked  about. 

Close  in  front  the  trees  rose  in  a  shadowy  wall  against 
the  clear  blue  sky ,  there  was  no  wind,  and  it  was 
oppressively  still.  He  could  see  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  across  the  open,  but  the  darkness  of  the  wood  was 
impenetrable  and  its  silence  daunting.  The  row  of 
tracks  was  the  only  sign  of  life  he  had  seen  for  days. 

WTiile  he  listened  a  faint  howl  came  out  of  the  dis- 
tance and  was  followed  by  another.  After  the  deep 
silence,  the  sound  was  startling  and  there  was  danger  in 
it,  for  Blake  recognized  the  cry  of  the  timber  wolves. 
The  big  grey  brutes  would  make  short  work  of  a  lonely 
man  and  his  flesh  crept  as  he  wondered  whether  they 
were  on  his  trail.  On  the  whole,  it  did  not  seem  likely, 
though  they  might  get  scent  of  him,  and,  rising  to  his 
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tf'^^  If-  ^iV^'""  "^^  magazine  was  full  before  he 
set  off  at  his  highest  speed.  ^  ^-^  ae 

The  snow  was  loose,  however,  and  his  sh  .s  oarlvd 
and  sank ;    his  breath  got  shorter,  and  h     '  ^an  to 

^distressed.     There  was  no  sound  behi;!  i  llTi' 
that  somehow  increased  his  uneasiness  and  now  and 
then  he  anxiously  turned  his  head.    Nothing  moved 
on  the  sweep  of  blue-grey  shadow  and  he  pressed  on 
knowing  how  poor  his  speed  was  compared^  wththS 
the  wolves  were  capable  of  making.    At  lenX  it  vvas 
with  keen  satisfaction  he  saw  a  4ker  of  S  break 
out  from  the  dark  mass  of  a  bluff  ahead  and  a  7ew 
minutes  later  he  came    breathing  hard,  into  camp 
^^      You  haven  t  stayed  out  long."  Benson  remarked 

I  suppose  you  saw  nothing."  ^'tiKta. 

''  I  heard  wolves  "  Blake  answered  drily.    "  You  had 
better  ga  her  wood  enough  to  keep  a  big  fire  go ine 
because  I've  no  doubt  they'U  pick  up  my  trail     How-' 
ever,  it's  a  promising  sign." 

•'  T'J/f  "^^could  do  without  it."  Harding  broke  in 
I  ve  no  use  for  wolves." 

"  ii^^^^T,"'"'*  u""^  ""^  something."  Blake  rejoined 
cafSon  in ?/'  ^''ul  '^r  ^'^  P^^bably  moose  or 
toi^w.'''^'  neighbourhood.     I'll  have  another  try 

"  But  the  wolves." 

"  They're  not  so  bold  in  daylight.      Anvhow   it 
seems  to  me  we  must  take  some  risks"    ''''^^°''^'  '^ 

This  was  obvious,  and  when  they  had  heaped  ud  a 
good. apply  of  wood  Harding  and  Blake  wentCsSp 
leaving  Benson  to  keep  watch  ^' 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 


THE   CARIBOU 


WHEN  Blake  was  awakened  by  Harding,  the  cold 
was  almost  unendurable,  and  it  cost  him  a 
determined  effort  to  rise  from  the  hollow  he  had  scraped 
out  of  the  snow  and  lined  with  spruce  twigs  close  beside 
the  fire.  He  had  not  been  warm  there,  and  it  was 
significant  that  the  snow  was  dry,  but  sleep  had 
brought  him  relief  from  discomfort  and  he  had  'found 
getting  up  the  greatest  hardship  of  the  trying  journey. 
In  answer  to  his  drowsy  questions,  Harding  Sa.id  he 
had  once  or  twice  heard  a  wolf  howl  in  the  distance, 
but  that  was  all,  and  then  lay  down,  leaving  Blake 
on  guard.  He  sat  with  his  back  to  a  snowbank  which 
afforded  some  shelter  and  imagined  from  his  sensations 
that  the  temperature  must  be  about  fifty  degrees  below 
zero.  The  frost  bit  through  him,  stiffening  his  muscles 
until  he  felt  that  if  vigorous  movement  were  demanded 
of  him  he  would  be  incapable  of  it,  and  dulling  his  brain. 
He  could  not  reason  clearly,  though  he  had  things  to 
consider,  and  he  looked  about  with  heavy  eyes,  trying 
to  forget  his  physical  discomfort,  while  his  mind 
wandered  through  a  maze  of  confused  thought. 

There  was  a  half-moon  in  the  sky,  which  was 
pitilessly  clear,  for  cloudiness  might  have  made  it 
warmer ;  when  the  firelight  sank  he  could  see  the 
slender  spruce  trunks  cutting  against  the  silvery 
radiance  and  the  hard  glitter  of  the  snow.    Every- 
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cSS^'cZi^nl^^'^  ^J^.'-  '^"^  '''''''■  ^"d  *h-  deathly 
.?ri.  ^^^^'^"'g  depressed  him.  Then  he  began  to  con- 
sider their  position,  which  was  serious.  Thev  we?e 
worn  out  and  half-fed  ;    their  furs  were  ragged    and 

orTed^hemZ"'^/."'  the  difficulty  of  tran^sfort  had 
lorced  them  to  cut  down  their  camp  equipment      In 

thit  'thet  hid"'  °"  l'^  ^°"^  "^^-''  ^'  ---prised 
that  they  had  escaped  crippling  frostbite,  although 

both  Benson  and  Harding  were  somewhat  ame  from 
the  strain  which  the  use  of  snowshoes  puts  upon  th^ 
muscles  of  the  leg.  There  was.  moreover  a^risk  of 
this  becoming  dangerous.  ^ 

He  imagined  that  it  must  be  two  hundred  miles  to 

vte^'alrst  ttl^"*  T'^  ^^^°^'--d  *^^t  theThance: 
were  against  their  reaching  it ;    but  just  then  a  howl 

rang,  harsh  and  ominous,  through  the  frosty  air  and 
with  a  nervous  start  he  reached  for  his  H^e  The 
wolves  had  scented  them,  and.  turning  hi.  to  the 

hght,  he  spent  some  minutes  gazing  fix  ,t  the 

glistening  white  patches  among  the  strag.ung  trees 
but  could  make  out  none  of  the  stealthv    flitting 
tThat 'th''  'f"  ^r ?^^^  *°  -^     It  wls'encou    g! 
S^theto      r'''^  ^'^  "°*  °^^^^°"^^  their  timidity 
.i  If,    I       ?^^?  ^^''"^^'^  "^^Sht  have  driven  them  to 
an  attack,  and  Blake  had  no  illusions  about  the  rlu 
Of  that.       However,  since  the  fierce  brutes  were  not 
starving,  they  must  have  found  something  to^at  and 
what  a  wolf  could  eat  would  feed  men  who  were  by  no 
means  fastidious.     Seeing  nothing  that  ak7med  him 
Blake  resumed  his  musing  ' 

pitl^d'SnV°'i!\^T  ^"^  P^°^'^d  "^^1^^^  ^nd  he 

success      tIp^'      \^f  '*^^^^d  h^^  ^"t-^  "Pon  its 
success      The  man  had  not  complained  much    but 

paJ'nn  ofThlf'  i'  ""^'  ''''  and  thought  with  com^ 

co^aLont  .  T'^^  ''°"'^^  ^'^°  ^^d  ^^^^^iy  sent  his 
comrade  out  and  was  now  waiting  for  him  in  the  mean 
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discomfort  of  a  cheap  tenement.  It  was  not  diflicult 
to  imagine  her  anxiety  and  suspense. 

Next  he  began  to  ponder  his  own  affairs,  which  were 
not  encouraging,  though  h?  did  not  think  he  really 
regretted  the  self-sacriticing  course  he  had  taken.  His 
father  had  died  involved  in  debt,  and  Blake  suspected 
that  it  had  cost  Challoner  sometj  ing  to  redeem  the 
share  of  his  mother's  property  which  brought  him  in 
a  small  income.  That  it  had  been  carefully  tied  up  was 
not,  he  thought,  enough  to  guard  it  from  the  Blake 
extravagance  and  ingenuity  in  raising  money.  After- 
wards the  Colonel  had  brought  him  up  and  sent  him 
into  the  army,  doing  so  with  a  generous  affection  which 
was  very  different  from  cold  charity,  and  demanded 
some  return.  Then  Bertram  had  never  been  jealous  of 
the  favour  shown  his  cousin,  but  had  given  him  warm 
friendship,  and  Blake,  who  was  much  the  stronger,  had 
now  and  then  stood  between  the  lad  and  harm.  He 
had  done  so  again  in  Bertram's  greatest  need,  and  now 
he  must  not  grumble  at  the  consequences. 

Of  late  they  had  seemed  heavier  than  fonTi-^i'y,  for 
in  tempting  him  Clarke  had  made  a  telling  suggestion — 
suppose  he  married  ?  This  appeared  improV-able ; 
for  one  thing,  no  girl  he  was  likely  to  be  attracted  by 
would  look  with  favour  on  a  man  with  his  reputation, 
but  he  had  thought  a  good  deal  about  Millicent  Graham 
during  the  weary  march.  He  imagined  that  she  had 
hiherited  enough  of  her  father's  reckless  character  to 
make  her  willing  to  take  a  risk.  She  would  not  have  a 
man  betray  his  friend  for  an  advantage  that  he  might 
gain  ;  &iie  had  a  courage  that  would  help  her,  for  love's 
sake,  to  tread  a  difficult  path.  Still,  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  she  had  any  love  for  him,  or 
indeed  that  she  thought  of  him  except  as  a  stranger  to 
whom  she  had,  perhaps,  some  reason  to  be  grateful. 

Resolutely  breaking  off  this  train  of  thought,  he 
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threw  fresh  wood  upon  the  fire  and  sat  shivering  and 
making  plans  for  the  march  to  the  factory,  until  Benson 
reheved  him.  When  the  grey  dawn  broke  above  the 
trees  he  got  up  stiff  with  cold  and  after  eating  his  share 
of  a  very  frugal  breakfast  carefully  examined  his  rifle. 
1  hough  he  kept  it  clean  of  superfluous  grease,  there  was 
some  nsk  of  the  striker  and  magazine-slide  freezing  and 
a  missfire  might  prove  disastrous.  Then  he  glanced 
up  between  the  branches  and  noticed  the  low,  dingy  sky 
^hile  he  thojght  it  was  not  quite  so  cold. 

"I'm  going  to  look  for  a  caribou."  he  said.     "  I'll  be 
back  by  dirk." 

"We'll   have    snow.".:said   Harding.    "If    there's 
much,  you'll  find  it  hard  to  get  home." 

"  I'd  find  it  harder  to  do  without  breakfast  and 
supper,  which  is  what  may  happen  very  soon  "  Blake 
rejoined.  "  One  can  eat  the  tripe  de  roche  which  grows 
upon  the  stones,  but  I  don't  know  where  to  look  for  it 
and  a  North-West  Police  trooper  who  once  tried  it 
told  me  that  it  made  him  very  ill." 

''  Anyway,  you  had  better  take  one  of  us  along  " 
With  the  axe  ?  "  Blake  said,  laughing.  "  It's  bad 
enough  to  reach  a  caribou  with  a  rifle,  and  Benson's 
as  poor  a  hand  at  stalking  as  I  know,  while  a  day's 
rest  may  save  you  from  getting  a  snowshoe  leg.  As  we 
haven  t  a  sledge,  it  would  be  awkward  to  carry  you 
to  the  factory."  -^  ■^ 

They  let  him  go,  but  when  he  reached  the  open  his 
face  hardened.  The  sky  had  a  threatening  look,  the 
snow  was  soft,  and  there  were  wolves  about  but  he 
was  comparatively  safe  while  daylight  lasted  and  food 
must  be  found  During  the  morning  he  saw  wolf  tracks 
but  no  sign  of  a  deer,  and  at  noon  sat  down  for  a  few 
T'^'^uZ  i"  ^  sheltered  hollow  and  managed  to  light 
the  half-frozen  pipe  he  kept  in  an  inner  pocket.  He 
had  brought  nothing  to  eat,  since  they  had  der:ided  that 
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it  would  be  pnidont  to  dispense  with  a  midday  meal, 
and  getting  stiffly  on  his  feet  by  and  by,  he  plodded 
from  bluff  to  bluff  throughout  the  afternoon.  For  the 
most  part,  they  were  thin  and  the  trees  very  small, 
while  so  far  as  he  could  make  out  the  country  between 
them  was  covered  with  slabs  of  rocks  and  stones. 
It  was  utterly  empty,  with  no  sign  of  life  in  it,  but  he 
continued  his  search  until  the  light  began  to  fail,  when 
he  stopped  to  look  about. 

No  snow  had  fallen,  but  the  sky  was  very  thick  and  a 
stinging  wind  had  risen,  while  he  would  have  trouble 
in  reaching  camp  if  his  trail  got  drifted  up.  He  knew 
he  should  have  turned  back  earlier,  but  there  was  what 
seemed  to  be  an  extensive  wood  in  front,  and  he  could 
not  face  the  thought  of  returning  empty-handed  to 
his  scanty,  unearned  supper.  The  grey  trees  were 
not  far  away  ;  he  might  reach  them  and  make  a  mile 
or  two  on  the  back  trail  before  dark,  though  he  was 
weary  and  hunger  had  given  him  a  pain  in  his  left  side. 

Quickening  his  pace,  he  neared  the  bluff,  which 
looked  very  black  and  shadowy  against  the  snow,  though 
the  latter  was  fading  to  a  curious,  lifeless  grey.  The 
trees  were  stunted  and  scattered,  which  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  get  through,  though  there  were 
half-covered,  fallen  branches  which  entangled  his 
big  shoes.  He  could  see  no  tracks  of  any  animal  and 
hardly  expected  to  do  so,  but  in  a  savage  mood  he  held 
on  without  much  caution  until  he  entered  a  belt  of 
broken  ground  strewn  with  rocky  hillocks.  Here  he 
could  n®t  see  where  he  was  going  and  it  was  almost 
dark  in  the  hollows,  but  he  had  found  that  chance 
sometimes  favours  the  hunter  as  much  as  careful 
stalking.  Stopping  for  breath  a  moment,  half  way  up 
a  steep  ascent,  he  started,  for  a  shadowy  object  unex- 
pectedly appeared  upon  the  summit.  It  was  barely 
distinguishable  against  the  background  of  trees,  but 
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he  saw  the  broad-tincd  horns  in  an  opening  and  knew 
it  for  a  caribou. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  since  the  swift  creature 
would  take  llif,dit  in  an  instant,  and  ahnost  a';  he  caught 
sight  of  it  tlie  rifle;  went  up  to  his  shoulder.  For  a 
moment  the  foresight  wavered  across  the  indistinct 
form,  and  then  his  numbed  hands  grew  steady,  and, 
trusting  that  nothing  would  check  the  frost-clogged 
action,  he  pressed  the  trigger.  He  felt  the  jar  of  the 
butt,  a  little  smoke  blew  in  his  eyes,  and  he  could  make 
out  nothing  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  It,  however, 
seemed  impossible  that  he  had  missed  and  next  moment 
he  heard  a  heavy  floundering  in  the  snow  among  the 
rocks  above.  He  went  up  the  slope  at  a  savage  run 
and  plunged  down  a  precipitous  hollow,  on  the  farther 
side  of  which  a  half-seen  object  was  moving  through 
the  gloom  of  the  trees.  Stopping  a  moment,  he  threw 
up  the  rifle  and  after  the  thin  red  flash  the  deer  stag- 
gered and  collapsed. 

Running  on  in  desperate  haste,  he  fell  upon  it  with 
his  hunting  knife  ;  and  then  stopped,  feeling  strangely 
limp  and  breathless,  with  the  long  blade  dripping 
in  his  hand.  Now  the  caribou  lay  dead  before  him, 
the  strain  of  the  last  few  minutes  made  itself  felt. 
Surprised  when  exhausted  and  weak  from  want  of 
food  by  an  opportunity  he  had  not  looked  for,  he  had 
forced  upon  himself  sufficient  steadiness  to  shoot.  It 
had  cost  him  an  effort ;  the  short  fierce  chase  had 
tried  him  hard,  and  now  the  reaction  had  set  in.  For 
all  that,  he  was  conscious  of  a  savage,  exultant  excite- 
ment.    Here  was  food,  and  food  meant  Ufe. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  light  a  fire  and  feast,  but 
as  he  grew  calmer  he  began  to  think.  He  was  a  long 
way  from  camp  and  fe;.red  that  if  he  rested  he  could 
not  force  himself  to  resume  the  march.  Besides,  there 
were  the  wolves  to  reckon  with,  and  he  could  not  escape 
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if  they  followed  him  in  the  dark.  Prudence  suggested 
that  he  should  cut  off  as  much  meat  as  i>ossibIe,  and 
after  placing  it  out  of  reach  in  a  tree  set  off  for  camp  at 
his  best  speed  without  taking  any  of  the  raw  flesh  to 
scent  the  air ;  but  this  was  more  than  he  could  bring 
himself  to  do.  His  comrades  were  very  hungry,  and 
some  animal  might  climb  to  the  frozen  meat.  It  was 
unthinkable  that  he  should  run  any  risk  of  losing  the 
precious  food.  He  decided  to  take  as  much  as  he 
could  carry  and  make  a  depot  of  the  rest,  and  set  to 
work  with  the  hunting  knife  in  anxious  haste. 

It  was  now  quite  dark  ;  he  could  not  see  what  he  was 
cutting,  and  if  he  gashed  his  hand,  which  was  numbed 
and  almost  useless,  the  wound  would  not  heal.  Then 
the  haft  of  the  knife  grew  slippery  and  tough  skin  and 
bone  turned  the  wandering  blade.  It  was  an  impleasant 
business,  but  he  was  not  fastidious  and  he  tore  the 
flesh  off  with  his  fingers,  knowing  that  he  was  in  danger 
while  he  worked.  There  were  wolves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  their  scent  for  blood  was  wonderfully  keen  ; 
it  was  a  question  whether  they  would  reach  the  spot 
before  he  had  left  it,  and  when  he  stopped  to  clean  the 
knife  in  the  suow  he  cast  a  swift  glance  about. 

He  could  see  nothing  farther  off  than  a  ^  lUen  trunk 
about  a  dozen  yards  away  ;  beyond  that  t,  trees  had 
faded  into  a  sombre  mass.  A  biting  wind  wailed  among 
them,  and  he  could  hear  the  harsh  rustle  of  the  needles, 
but  except  for  this  there  was  a  daunting  silence.  He 
began  to  feel  a  horror  of  the  lonely  wood  and  a  longing 
to  escape  into  the  open,  though  he  would  be  no  safer 
there.  But  to  give  way  to  this  weakness  would  be 
dangerous  and,  pulling  himself  together,  he  went  to 
work  more  calnily. 

It  was  difficult  to  reach  the  branches  of  the  spruce 
he  chose,  and  when  he  had  placed  the  first  load  of  meat 
in  safety  he  was  tempted  to  flight.      Indeed,  for  some 
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moments  he  stood  irresolute,  struggling  to  hold  his 
fears  in  subjection  ,  and  then  went  back  for  another 
supply.  He  chmbed  the  tree  three  times  before  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  had  stored  enough,  and  afterwards 
gathered  up  as  much  of  the  flesh  as  he  could  conveni- 
ently carry.  It  would  soon  freeze,  but  not  before  it 
had  left  a  scent  that  any  wolf  which  might  happen  to 
be  near  could  follow. 

He  left  the  wood  with  a  steady  stride,  refraining  from 
attempting  a  faster  pace  than  he  could  keep  up,  but 
when  he  had  gone  a  mile  he  felt  distressed. 

His  load,  which  included  the  rifle,  was  heavy,  and  he 
had  been  exerting  himself  since  early  morning.  The 
wmd  was  in  his  face,  lashing  it  until  the  cold  became 
mtolerable,  the  dry  snow  was  loose,  and  he  could  not 
find  his  outward  trail.  Still,  he  was  thankful  that  no 
more  had  fallen  and  thought  he  knew  the  quartei  he 
must  make  for.  Now  he  was  in  the  open,  he  could  see 
some  distance,  for  the  snow  threw  up  a  dim  light.  It 
stretched  away  before  him,  a  sweep  of  glimmering  grey, 
and  the  squeaking  crunch  it  made  beneath  his  shoes' 
emphasized  the  silence. 

Skirting  a  bluff  he  did  not  remember,  he  stopped 
m  alarm  until  a  taller  clump  of  trees  which  he  t  nought 
he  knew  caught  his  searching  eyes.  If  he  were  right,  he 
must  incUne  farther  to  the  east  to  strike  the  shortest 
Ime  to  camp,  and  he  set  off,  breathing  heavily  and 
longmg  to  fling  away  his  load.  Cold  flakes  stung  his 
face  and  a  creeping  haze  obscured  his  view  in  the  direc- 
tion where  he  expected  to  find  the  next  wood.  He  was 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  nearest  trees  when  he 
saw  them  and  as  he  left  the  last  it  was  snowing  hard. 
His  heart  sank  as  he  launched  out  into  the  open,  for  he 
had  now  no  guide,  and  having  neither  axe  nor  blanket 
he  could  not  make  a  fire  and  camp  in  a  bluff,  even  if  he 
could  find  one.     It  looked  as  if  he  must  perish  should 
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he  fail  to  reach  the  camp.  The  thought  of  the  wolves 
no  longer  troubled  him,  but  when  he  had  gone  a  mile 
or  two  he  imagined  he  heard  a  howl  behind  him  and 
quickened  his  speed. 

After  that  he  had  only  a  hazy  recollection  of  flounder- 
ing on,  passing  a  bluff  he  could  not  locate  and  here 
there  and  a  white  rock,  while  the  snow  fell  thicker  and 
its  s\irface  got  worse.  Then,  when  he  felt  he  could  go 
no  farther,  a  faint  glow  of  light  broke  out  and  he  turned 
towards  it  with  a  hoarse  cry.  An  answer  reached  him, 
the  light  grew  brighter,  and  he  was  in  among  the  trees. 
Benson  met  him,  a^'l  in  another  minute  or  two  he 
flung  himself  down,  exhausted  by  the  fire. 

"  I've  brought  you  your  supper,  boys,"  he  said. 
"  We'll  have  a  feast  to-night." 

They  ate  with  keen  appetite  and  aftenvards  went  to 
sleep,  but  when  they  reached  the  wood  :  xt  morning 
nothing  was  left  of  the  caribou  except  tl. .  iueat  in  the 
tree  and  a  few  clean-picked  bones. 
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THE   FACTORY 

LIGHT  snow  was  driving  across  the  waste  before  a 
savage  wind  when  the  party  sat  at  breakfast 
one  morning  a  fortnight  after  Blake  had  shot  tlie 
caribou.     Ihcy  had  spent  the  first  two  days  enjoying 
a  badly  needed  rest,  but  the  rest  of  the  time  had  been 
passed  m  forced  marches  which  severely  taxed  their 
strength.     Part  of  their  way,  however,  had  lain  across 
open  country,  for  they  were  near  the  northern  edge  of 
the  timber  belt,  and  the  stragghng  trees,  dwarfed  and 
bent  by  the  wind,  ran  east  and  west  in  a  deeply  in- 
dented line.     In  some  places  they  boldly  stretched  out 
towards  the  Pole  in  long  promontories ;  in  othere  they 
fell  back  m  wide  bays  which  Blake,  steering  by  compass 
held  straight  across  anc'     "    rwards  again  plunged  into 
the    scrub.     Three    days    vvere    spent    in    struggling 
through  the  broadest  tongue,  but  as  a  mle,  a  few  hours' 
arduous  march  brought  them  out  into  the  open.    Even 
there  the  grouna  was  very  rough  and  broken,  and  they 
were  thankful  for  the  numerous  frozen  creeks  and 
lakes  which  provided  an  easier  road. 

Pushing  on  stubbornly,  camping  where  they  could 
hnd  shelter  and  wood,  since  they  could  hardly  have 
survived  a  night  spent  without  a  fire  in  the  open,  they 
had  made,  by  calculation,  two  hundred  miles,  and 
Blake  beheved  they  might  by  a  determined  effort  reach 
tlie  Hudson's  Bay  post  about  nightfaU.  This  was 
necessary  since  their  strength  was  nearly  exhausted 
and  provisions  had  rim  out.  but  an  Indian  trapper 
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whom  they  had  met  two  days  before  had  given  them 
directions  and  landmarks,  some  of  which  they  re- 
cognized. 

Day  had  broken,  but  there  was  Httle  hght  and  Blake, 
looking  out  from  behind  a  slab  of  rock  in  the  shelter  of 
which  a  few  junipers  clung,  thought  that  three  or  four 
miles  would  be  the  longest  distance  that  he  could  see. 
This  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  because  he  under- 
stood that  their  course  led  across  a  wide  untimbered 
stretch,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  one  or  two 
isolated  bluffs  would  indicate  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  factory.  Disastrous  consequences  might  follow 
the  missing  of  these  woods. 

A  pannikin  of  weak  tea  made  from  leaves  which  had 
already  been  once  or  twice  infused  stood  among  the 
embers,  and  by  ?nd  by  Benson,  who  was  dividing  the 
last  of  the  meat,  held  up  a  piece. 

"  I  had  thought  of  saving  this,  but  it  hardly  seems 
worth  while,"  he  said.  "  If  we  make  the  factory,  we'll 
get  a  good  supper." 

"  You  don't  mention  what  will  happen  if  we  miss  it," 
Harding  remarked  with  grim  humour.  "  Anyhow, 
that  piece  of  meat  won't  make  much  difference.  What 
do  you  think,  Blake  ?  " 

Blake  forced  a  cheerful  laugh.  "  Put  it  all  in ; 
we're  going  to  make  the  post  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  to.     How's  the  leg  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it's  worse  than  it  was  last  night," 
Harding  answered.  "  U  I'm  careful  how  I  go,  it  ought 
to  stand  another  journey." 

He  made  a  grimace  as  he  stretched  out  the  limb, 
which  was  very  sore,  for  during  the  last  few  days  the 
strain  the  snowshoe  threw  on  the  muscles  had  nearly 
disabled  him.  Now  he  knew  it  would  be  difficult  to 
hold  out  for  another  journey,  but  he  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  pain  and  weariness  and  hunger.     They  were, 
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he  imagined,  the  lot  of  all  who  braved  the  rigours  of 
winter  in  the  northern  wilds. 

"  Well,"  said  Benson,  "  there's  no  use  in  carrying 
anything  that's  not  strictly  needful  and  the  empty 
grub-bag  may  stay  behind.  Then  here's  a  pair  of 
worn  out  moccasins  I  was  keeping  as  a  stand  by.  I 
should  be  able  to  get  new  ones  at  the  factory." 

"  It's  still  some  distance  off,"  Harding  drily  reminded 
him. 

"  If  we  don't  make  it,  the  chances  are  that  I  won't 
need  the  things.  But  what  about  your  collection  of 
gum  ?  " 

Nothing  had  been  said  on  this  point  for  some  time, 
but  Harding's  face  wore  a  curious  look  as  he  took  up  1 
bag  which  weighed  three  or  four  pounds. 

"  Some  of  the  stuff  might  be  used  for  low-grade 
varnish,  but  that's  not  what  I'm  out  for.  I've  been 
trying  to  believe  that  a  few  of  the  specimens  might 
prove  better  on  analysis,  but  I  guess  it's  a  delusion." 

With  a  quick  resolute  movement  he  threw  the  bag 
into  the  fire  and  when  the  resin  flared  up  with  a  thick 
brown  smoke  the  others  regarded  him  with  silent 
sympathy.  This  was  the  end  of  the  project  he  had 
expected  so  much  from,  but  it  was  obvious  that  he 
could  meet  failure  with  fortitude.  Nothing  that  would 
serve  any  purpose  could  be  said,  and  they  quietly 
strapped  on  their  blankets. 

There  was  not  muc'i  snow  when  they  set  off  and 
fortunately  the  wind  blew  behind  them,  but  the  white 
haze  narrowed  in  the  prospect  and  Blake,  who  broke 
the  trail,  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  compass.  He  was  not 
quite  sure  of  the  right  hne,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  was,  at  least,  going  straight.  After 
a  few  minutes,  Harding  glanced  behind.  Their  camp- 
ing place  had  vanished,  they  were  out  in  an  open  waste, 
and  he  knew  that  he  had  started  on  the  last  march  he 
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was  capable  of  making.  Where  it  would  lead  him 
he  could  not  tell,  though  the  answer  to  the  question 
was  of  vital  importance. 

For  a  time  he  thought  of  his  wife  and  wondered  with 
keen  anxiety  what  would  become  of  her  if  his  strength 
gave  way  before  they  reached  the  post,  but  he  drove 
these  cares  out  of  his  mind.  It  was  dangerous  to 
harbour  them  and  served  no  purpose ;  his  part  was 
to  struggle  on,  swinging  the  net  shoes  while  he  grappled 
with  the  pain  each  step  caused  him.  He  shrank  from 
contemplating  the  distance  yet  to  be  covered ;  it 
seemed  vast  to  him  in  his  weakness,  and  he  felt  himself 
a  feeble,  crippled  thing.  Soft  snow  and  Arctic  cold 
opposed  his  advance  with  malignant  force,  but  his 
worn-out  body  still  obeyed  the  spur  of  his  will,  and  he 
roused  himself  to  fight  for  the  life  that  had  some  value 
to  another.  He  must  march,  dividing  up  the  distance 
into  short  stages  that  had  less  effect  upon  the  imagina- 
tion ;  limping  forward  from  the  ice-glazed  rock  abreast 
of  him  to  the  white  hillock  which  loomed  up  dimly 
where  the  snow  blurred  the  horizon.  Then  he  would 
again  look  ahead  from  some  patch  of  scrub  to  the  most 
prominent  elevation  that  he  could  see. 

The  marks  he  chose  and  passed  seemed  innumerable, 
but  the  wilderness  still  ran  on,  pitilessly  empty,  in  front 
of  him.  His  leg  was  horribly  painful,  he  knew  he 
must  break  down  soon,  and  they  had  seen  nothing  of  a 
stony  rise  they  were  looking  for.  To  find  it  would 
simplify  matters,  because  the  Indian  had  made  them 
imderstand  that  the  bluffs  about  the  post  lay  nearly 
east  of  it. 

Noon  passed  and  they  still  pressed  forward  without 
a  halt,  for  there  was  little  more  than  three  hours'  day- 
Ught  left,  and  it  was  unthinkable  that  they  should 
spend  the  night  vichout  food  or  shelter.  The  horizon 
steadily  narrowed  as  the  snow  thickened ;   there  was 
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a  risk  of  their  passing  the  guiding-marks  or  even  the 
factory. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  when  Harding  stumbled 
and  falling  into  the  snow  found  himself  unable  to  get 
up  until  Benson  helped  him.  In  his  attempt  to  rise 
he  further  strained  his  weakened  leg  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  he  leaned  on  his  companion,  his  face  contorted 
with  pain. 

"The  fall  seems  to  have  hurt  you,"  Benson  said 
sympathetically. 

"I'll  have  ^o  go  on,"  Harding  gasped  and,  setting 
his  teeth,  strode  forward,  made  a  few  paces  with  horrible 
pain,  and  then  sank  down  on  his  knees. 

The  others  stopped  in  consternation  and  Blake  said, 
"  If  I've  kept  the  right  line,  we  can't  be  far  from  the 
factory." 

"I'm  played  out,"  said  Harding.  "You'll  have 
to  leave  me  here.  If  you  make  the  post,  you  can  come 
back  with  a  sledge." 

"  No,"  Blake  answered  shortly.  "  How  are  we 
to  find  you  with  our  trail  drifting  up  ?  Besides,  you'd 
be  frozen  in  a  few  hours.  If  you  can't  walk,  you'll 
have  to  be  carried.    Get  hold  of  him,  Benson." 

Benson  lifted  him  to  his  feet,  Blake  seized  his  arm, 
and,  both  supporting  him,  they  resumed  the  march.' 
Leaning  on  them  heavily,  Harding  was  dragged  along, 
and  they  silenced  the  feeble  protests  he  made  now  and 
then. 

"  Stop  talking  that  rot  I  We  see  this  out  together," 
Blake  told  him  roughly. 

None  of  them  had  much  doubt  as  to  what  the  end 
would  be,  but  they  stubbornly  held  on.  Nothing 
further  was  said  ;  Blake  and  Benson's  pinched  faces 
were  set  and  stem  and  Harding's  drawn  up  in  a  ghastly 
fashion  by  suffering.  Still,  their  overtaxed  muscles 
somehow  obeyed  the  relentless  call  on  them. 
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At  length,  when  the  light  had  almost  gone,  Benson 
stepped  into  a  slight  depression  that  slanted  across 
their  path. 

"  Hold  on  !  "  he  cried  hoarsely.     "  Look  at  this  !  " 

Blake  stooped  while  Harding,  swaying  awkwardly 
with  bent  leg,  held  on  to  him.  The  hollow  was  small, 
a  smooth  groove  of  slightly  lower  level  than  the  rest 
of  the  snow. 

"  A  sledge  trail  I  "  he  said  in  an  exultant  voice. 
"  Drifted  up  a  bit,  but  they've  been  'hauling  lumber 
over  it  and  that  means  a  good  deal  to  us."  He  indi- 
cated a  shallow  furrow  a  foot  or  two  outside  the  groove. 
"  That's  been  made  by  the  butt  of  a  trailing  log.  The 
Indian  said  there  were  bluffs  near  the  post  and  they 
wouldn't  haul  their  cordwood  farther  than  necess- 
ary." 

Then  they  were  silent  for  a  few  moments,  overcome 
by  relief.  They  had  now  a  guide  to  shelter  and  safety, 
but  when  they  had  gathered  breath  Blake  steadied 
Harding,  who  found  standing  difficult,  with  his  arm. 

"  We  must  make  a  move  and  hustle  all  we  can,"  he 
said.  "  It  will  be  dark  in  half  an  hour  and  the  snow 
won't  take  long  in  filling  up  the  trail." 

The  risk  of  missing  the  factory,  which  might  be 
close  at  hand,  was  not  to  be  faced,  and  they  pulled 
themselves  together  for  a  last  effort ;  Blake  and 
Benson  breathing  hard  as  they  dragged  Harding  along. 
The  light  was  rapidly  going,  now  they  had  changed 
their  course  the  snow  lashed  their  faces,  making  it 
difficult  to  see,  and  they  plodded  forward  with  lowered 
heads  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  guiding-line.  It  grew 
faint  in  places  and  vanished  altogether  after  a  while. 
Then  they  stopped  in  dismay,  and  Blake  went  down 
upon  his  knees  scraping  with  ragged  mittens  in  the 
snow. 

"  I  can't  see  which  way  it  runs,  but  it  certainly 
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doesn't  end  here."  he  said.     "  Go  ahead  and  look  for 
It,  Benson,  but  don't  get  out  of  call." 

Benson  moved  forward  and  when  he  faded  into  the 
cloud  of  driving  flakes  those  he  left  behind  were  con- 
scious of  a  keen  uneasiness.  They  could  only  see  a  few 
yards,  it  was  blowing  fresh  and  the  wind  might  carry 
their  voices  away,  while  if  this  happened  the  chances 
were  against  their  comrade's  being  able  to  rejoin  them 
By  and  by  Blake  shouted  and  the  answer  was  reassur- 
ing. They  waited  for  a  time  and  then  when  they 
cried  out  a  hail  came  back  very  faintly:  "Nothing 
yet  1 

"  Keep  closer  !  "  Blake  shouted,  but  it  seemed  that 
Benson  did  not  hear  him,  for  there  was  no  reply 
"  Hadn't  you  better  go  after  him  ?  "  Harding  sug- 

"  No,"  said  Blake  shortly.  "  It  would  make  things 
worse  to  scatter."  He  raised  his  voice.  "  Come  back 
before  your  tracks  fill  up." 

The  silence  that  followed  filled  them  with  alarm 
but  while  they  listened  in  strained  suspense  a  minute 
or  two  later  a  faint  call  came  out  of  the  snow     The 
words  were  indistinguishable,  but  the  voice  had  an 
exultant  note  in  it,  and  Blake  said  with  deep  relief 

He  has  found  the  trail." 

It  was  difficult  to  see  the  print  of  Benson's  shoes  and 
Harding  could  not  move  a  step  alone,  but  they  called 
out  at  intervals  as  Blake  slowly  helped  him  along  and 
at  length  a  shadowy  object  loomed  in  front  of  them 
As  they  came  up  Benson  pointed  to  a  slight  depression. 
We  can  follow  it  if  it  gets  no  fainter,  but  there's  no 
time  to  lose,  he  said.  "  It  might  be  safer  if  I  went 
nrst  and  kept  my  eye  on  the  trail." 

He  shuffled  forward  with  lowered  head  while  Blake 
came  behind,  helping  Harding  as  best  he  could,  and  aU 
three  long  remembered  the  next  half  hour.    Once  or 
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twice  they  lost  the  tr?.il  and  were  seized  with  despair, 
but  searching  anxiously  they  found  it  again.  At 
length  a  pale,  elusive  light  appeared  amidst  the  snow 
ahead  and  they  saw  it  grow  clearer  with  keen  satis- 
taction.  When  it  had  changed  to  a  strong  yellow 
glow  they  passed  a  brolcn  white  barrier  which  Blako 
supposed  was  a  ruined  stockade,  and  the  hazy  mass 
of  a  building  showed  against  the  snow.  Then  there 
was  a  loud  bvrking  of  dogs, and  while  they  sought  for 
the  door  a  s:.cam  of  hght  suddenly  shone  out  with  a 
man's  dark  figure  in  the  midst  of  it. 

Ne.xt  minute  they  entered  the  house  and  Harding 
lurching  fon\-ard  across  the  floor  of  a  large  room, 
clutched  at  a  table  and  then  fell  with  a  crash  into  a 
chair.  After  the  extren<.  cold  outside,  the  air  was 
suffocatingly  hot  and,  tvercome  by  the  change  and 
pain,  he  leaned  back  with  flushed  face  and  half  closed 
eyes.  His  companions  stood  still,  with  the  snow  thick 
upon  their  ragged  furs,  and  the  other  man  shut  the 
door  before  he  turned  to  them. 

"  A  rough  night,"  he  said  calmly.  "  Ye  might  as 
weel  sit  down.     Where  do  ye  hail  from  ?  " 

Blake  laughed  as  he  found  a  seat.  He  imagined 
that  their  appearance  must  have  been  somewhat 
startling,  but  he  knew  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Scot. 

"  From  Sweetwater,  but  we  have  been  up  in  the 
timber  belt  since  winter  set  in.  Now  we  have  run  out 
of  provisions  and  my  partner's  lamed  by  snowshoe 
trouble." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  other,  "  I  suspected  something  o' 
the  kind.     But  maybe  ye '11  be  wanting  supper  ?  " 

"  I  believe,  if  we  were  put  to  it,  we  could  eat  half  a 
caribou,"  Benson  told  him  with  a  grin. 

"  It's  no  to  be  had,"  the  Scot  answered  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone.     "  I  can  give  ye  a  good   thick  bannock 
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Our  stores  are  no  so  plentiful 


and  some  whitofisli. 
tli(!  now." 

whiloThlfrt  ^^f  *^'''J"'^  ^"^  S'^"^^d  a^«"t  the  place 

mSs'  r,^f .  "rr  ^''^^  ^^^"■"'^^^  w't''  clay  and 
moss.    Guns  and  steel  traps  hung  upon  thorn    the 

floor  wa5  made  of  uneven  boards  wldcl   had  ob^u^v 

been  spht  in  the  nearest  bluff,  and  the  furnuire  w^ 

ever,  an  air  of  supreme  comfort  to  the  famishing  new- 
comers and  after  the  first  few  minutes  they  foundTt 
dehghtfuUy  warm.  They  ate  fu.  food  given  them 
ravenously  and  afterwards  the  agent  broug^MHarding 
some^warm  water  and  examined  his  leg.  ^ 

remaTked  "°  ^'^^ .K  ^°'  I  ^^'^"  ^'"^  thinking,"  he 
remarked.  Rest  it  on  the  chair  here  and  sit  ye 

Harding  was  glad  to  comply  and  lighting  their  Dines 
Se  wrRoh  T-     ^^"^^  ^^^*'  "^«  to^*  them'^hl 
of  middS  .^e"'""""'  "^^  ^  '■^^^^^  hard-featured  man 

J\l\^  my  lone  ;  my  clerk's  away  with  the  breeds 
aMhe  Swan  lake."  he  said.     "  Where  are  ye  malcJng 

^  "J^'^^^l  ^°"^^'"  ^^'^  ^^^ake.     "  We  came  here  for 
^^^^^ter.  badly  tired,  and  want  to  hire  a  d^t earn  and 

m\tt'ravel  'th  ''  P"^^'^^'  "  ^°°"  ^  4  partnt"  s 
nt  to  travel.    Then  we  want  provisions." 

low-wetnf  f  ^  cannot  supply  ye.  Our  stores  are 
low-we  got  few  fish  and  caribou  the  year,  and  we 
have  not  a  team  to  spare." 

•' WeU."  said  Benson.  "  I  don't  suppose  you'll  turn 
We  h  '  ?^  ^'^ u'  ^^"^  *°  P^y  ^°^  our  accommodati^S^ 
^transport.'^       '"  ''^'  '^'  ''^^  again  without  food 

Robertson  looked  thoughtful.     "  Ye  might  wait  a 
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week  or  two  ;  and  then  we'U  maybe  see  better  what  can 

'''HeTskld  them  a  few  questions  about  their  journey 
and  by  and  by  Harding  took  the  piece  of  gum  from  its 

""^'^i  guess  you  have  seen  nothing  Uke  this  round 

^^"^No  "  said  Robertson,  who  examined  it  carefuUy. 
"  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  study  the  naW  pro- 
ducts o'  the  district,  and  it's  my  opinion  ye  11  find  no 
gum  of  this  kind  in  the  northern  timber  belt. 
^•^I  expect  you're  right.  Leavmg  furs  out  if  the 
country's  rich  in  anything,  it's  probably  minerals^ 

"There's  copper   and  some   silver,   but  1  ve   seen 
no  ore  that  would  pay  for  working  when  ye  consider 

*^'' rS^'suppose    you're   anxious  to   encourage 

^^ZS"s™  ''Tthefe  was  a  rich  strike,  we 
wo\M^  object.    We're  here  to  trade,  and  supplying 
Sners^s  no  quite  so  chancy  as  dealing  m  furs ;  but 
Tha^e  a  crold  from  the  settlements  disturbing  our 
nreserves  and  going  away  after  finding  nothing  of 
?a£e  would  not  sJt  us.    Still  I'm  thinking,  it's  no 
Ukdy  ;  the  distance  and  the  winter  wiU  keep  them  out. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  signs  of  oil  ?       ,       ,     ,      .,^ 
"  No  here ;   there's  petroleum  three  hundred  mi  es 
south    but  no  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  pay  lor 
dri^ng  wells.    Onyw'ay.  the  two  prospecting  parties 
that  once  came  up  didna  come  back  agam. 
'T"ft  them  p^resently.  and  when  they  heard  h^n^ 
moving  about  an  adjoining  room.  Hardmg  said,     We  U 
Say  hire  for  a  time  and  then  look  for  that  petroleum 
on  our  wav  to  the  settlements,  _ 

Bkke  who  agreed,  thought  this  determmation  v.-«^ 
ch^ctofetic  of  his  comrade.    Harding's  project  lui 
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failed,  but  instead  of  being  crushed  by  disappoint- 
ment, he  was  already  considering  another.  While 
they  talked  about  it  Robertson  returned,  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  went  to  sleep. 
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THE   BACK  TRAIL 


BLAKE  and  his  friends  spent  three  weeks  at  the 
Hudson's  Bay  post,  and  throughout  the  first 
fortnight  an  icy  wind  hurled  the  snow  against  the 
quivering  building.  It  was  dangerous  to  venture  as 
far  as  a  neighbouring  bluff  where  fuel  had  been  cut, 
and  one  evening  Benson  and  the  agent,  who  were  haul- 
ing cordwood  home,  narrowly  escaped  from  death  in 
the  suddenly  freshening  storm.  None  -^f  the  half- 
breeds  could  reach  the  factory  and  Robertson  confessed 
to  some  anxiety  about  them;  there  was  little  that 
could  be  done,  and  they  spent  the  dreary  days  lounging 
about  the  red-hot  stove,  and  listening  to  the  roar  oi 
the  gale.  In  the  long  evenings  Robertson  told  them 
grim  stories  of  the  North. 

Then  there  came  a  week  of  still,  clear  weather  witli 
intense  frost,  and  when  several  of  the  trappers  arrived 
Robertson  suggested  that  his  guests  had  better  accom- 
pany a  man  who  was  going  some  distance  south  with 
a  dog  team.  He  could,  however,  only  spare  them  a 
scanty  supply  of  food,  and  they  knew  that  a  long 
forced  march  lay  before  them  when  they  had  left  theii 
guide. 

Day  was  breaking  when  the  dogs  were  hamessec 
to  the  sledge,  and  Harding  and  his  companions,  shiver 
ing  in  their  furs,  felt  a  strong  reluctance  to  leave  th( 
factory.  It  was  a  rude  place  and  very  lonely,  but  thej 
had  enjoyed  warmth  and  food  there,  and  their  physica 
nature  shrank  from  the  toil  and  bitter  cold.     None  o 
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them  wished  to  linger  in  the  North,  and  Harding  least 
of  all,  but  it  was  daunting  to  contemplate  the  distance 
that  lay  between  them  and  the  settlements.  Strong 
effort  and  stem  endurance  would  be  required  of  them 
before  they  rested  beside  a  hearth  again. 

There  was  no  wind,  the  smoke  went  straight  up  and 
then,  spreading  out,  hung  above  the  roof  in  a  motionless 
cloud  ;  the  snow  had  a  strange  ghostly  glimmer  in  the 
creeping  light,  and  the  cold  bit  to  the  bone.  It  was 
with  a  pang  they  bade  their  host  farewell,  and  followed 
the  half-breed,  who  ran  down  the  slope  from  the  door 
after  his  team.  Robertson  was  going  back  to  sit, 
warm  and  well-fed,  by  his  stove,  but  they  could  not 
tell  what  hardships  awaited  them. 

Their  depression,  however,  vanished  after  a  time. 
The  snow  was  good  for  travelling,  the  dogs  trotted  fast, 
and  the  half-breed  grunted  approval  of  their  speed  as 
he  pointed  to  landmarks  that  proved  it  when  they 
stopped  at  noon.  After  that  they  held  on  until  dark, 
and  made  camp  among  a  few  junipers  in  the  shelter 
of  a  rock.  All  had  gone  well  the  first  day,  Harding's 
leg  no  longer  troubled  him,  and  there  was  comfort  in 
travelling  Hght  with  their  packs  upon  the  sledge.  The 
journey  began  to  look  less  formidable,  and  gathering 
close  round  the  fire  they  ate  their  supper  cheerfully 
while  the  dogs  fought  over  the  scraps  of  frozen  fish. 
Harding,  however,  had  some  misgivings  about  their 
ability  to  keep  the  pace  up  ;  he  thought  that  in  a  day 
or  two  it  would  tell  on  the  white  men. 

Nothing  disturbed  their  sleep,  which  was  sound,  for 
the  cold  has  less  effect  on  the  man  who  is  fresh  and 
properly  fed.  Breakfast  was  quickly  dispatched,  and 
after  a  short  struggle  with  the  dogs  they  set  out 
again.  It  was  another  good  day,  and  they  travelled  fast, 
over  a  rolling  tableland  on  which  the  snow  smoothed 
out  the  inequalities  among  the  rocks.    Bright  sunshine 
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streamed  down  on  them,  the  sledge  ran  easily  up  tl 
slopes  and  down  the  hollows,  and  looking  back  wh( 
they  nooned  Harding  noticed  the  straightness  of  the 
course.  Picked  out  in  delicate  shades  of  blue  again 
the  unbroken  white  surface  surrounding  it,  the  sledj 
trail  ran  back  with  scarcely  a  waver  to  the  crest  of  a  ri 
two  miles  away.  This  was  not  how  they  had  journeye 
north,  with  the  icy  wind  in  their  faces,  laborious! 
struggling  round  broken  ridges  and  through  tangU 
woods.  Harding  was  a  sanguine  man,  but  experien( 
warned  him  to  prepare  for  much  less  favourable  coi 
ditions.  It  was  not  often  the  wilderness  showed 
smiling  face. 

Still,  the  fine  weather  held  and  they  were  deep  in  tl 
timber  when  they  parted  from  their  guide  on  a  froze 
stream  which  he  must  follow  while  they  pushed  sout 
across  a  rugged  country.  He  was  not  a  companioi 
able  person,  and  spoke  only  a  few  words  of  barbaroi 
French,  but  they  were  sorry  to  see  the  last  of  himwhe 
he  left  them  with  a  friendly  farewell.  He  had  brougl 
them  speedily  a  long  distance  on  their  way,  but  the 
must  now  trust  to  the  compass  and  their  own  resource; 
while  the  loads  they  strapped  on  were  unpleasantl 
heavy.  Before  this  task  was  finished  dogs  and  drive 
had  vanished  up  the  white  riband  of  the  stream,  an 
they  felt  lonely  as  they  stood  in  the  bottom  of  tli 
gorge  with  steep  rocks  and  dark  pines  hemming  thei 
in.    Blake  glanced  at  the  high  bank  with  a  rueful  srniL 

"  There  are  advantages  in  having  a  good  guide,  an 
we  hadn't  to  face  a  climb  like  that  all  the  way,"  \e  saic 
"  Anyhow,  we  had  better  get  up." 

It  cost  them  some  labour  and,  a  it  reaching  th 
summit  they  stopped  to  look  for  tne  easiest  roac 
Ahead,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  small,  ragged  pine 
grew  among  the  rocks,  and  breaks  in  the  uneven  sui 
face  hinted  at  troublesome  ravines. 
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It  looks  rough."  said  Benson.  "  There's  rather  a 
high  ridge  yonder.  It  might  save  trouble  to  work 
round  its  end.     What  dc>  you  think  ?  " 

"  When  I'm  not  sure."  said  Harding,  "  I  mean  to 
go  straight  south." 

Benson  gave  him  a  sympathetic  nod.  "One  can 
understand  that ;  you  have  better  reasons  for  getting 
back  than  the  rest  of  us,  though  I've  no  particular 
wish  to  loiter  up  here.  Break  the  trail,  Blake  :  due 
south  by  compass  I  " 

They  plunged  deeper  into  the  broken  belt,  clamber- 
ing down  ravines,  crossing  frozen  lakes  and  snowy 
creeks.  Indeed,  they  were  thankful  when  a  strip  of 
level  surface  indicated  water,  for  the  toil  of  getting 
through  the  timber  was  heavy.  After  two  days  of 
travel  there  was  a  yellow  sunset,  and  the  snow  gleamed 
m  the  lurid  light  with  an  ominous  brilliance,  while  as 
they  made  their  fire  a  moaning  wind  got  up.  These 
things  presaged  a  change  in  the  weather,  and  they  were 
rather  silent  over  the  evening  meal.  They  missed 
the  half-breed  and  the  snarling  dogs,  while  it  loo.ied 
as  1  le  good  fortune  that  had  so  far  attended  them 
wa'     oming  to  an  end. 

.^  ixt  morning  there  was  a  low,  brooding  sky,  and  at 
noon  snow  began  to  faU,  but  they  kept  on  until  evening 
over  very  rough  ground  and  then  held  a  council  round 
the  fire. 

"The  situation  requires  some  thought,"  Blake  re- 
marked. "  First  of  all,  our  provisions  won't  carry  us 
through  the  timber  belt.  Now  the  shortest  course  to 
the  prame.  where  the  going  wiU  be  easier,  is  due  south 
but  after  we  get  there  we'll  have  a  long  march  to  the 
settlements.  I'd  partly  counted  on  orr  killing  a  cari- 
bou or  perhaps  a  moose,  but  so  far  we've  seen  no  tracks." 
rhere  must  be  some  smaUer  beasts  that  the  Indians 
eat,    Benson  suggested. 
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"  None  of  us  knows  where  to  look  for  th<  m,  and  wi 
haven't  much  time  to  spare  for  hunti 

"That's  so,"  Harding  agreed.  ''V  i^.s  your 
plan  ?  " 

"I'm  in  favour  of  heading  soutit  nvs  . 
mean  an  extra  hundred  miles,  or  moi',  L  n 
bring  us  nearer  the  Stony  village,  ami  after  vjfds  tl.i 
logging  camp  on  the  edge  of  the  tir.')  r,  wu..*  .•■ 
might  get  supplies." 

"  It's  understood  that  the  Indians  ire  'n  '  nt.i 
starved  in  winter,"  Benson  observed.  '  For  I'll  r'.at 
they  might  have  had  good  luck,  an  i  aiiyiiow  vi 
couldn't  cross  the  prairie  with  an  empty  grub-sark 
My  vote's  for  striking  off  to  the  west." 

Harding  concurred,  though  as  his  leg  had  threatene( 
further  trouble  during  'lie  last  day  or  two,  he  woul( 
have  preferred  the  shorter  route.  Then  Blake  askec 
him  :    "  What  about  the  petroleum  ?  " 

"  We  can't  stop  to  look  for  it  vmless  we  can  lay  in  ; 
good  stock  of  food,  and  I  don't  suppose  we  could  d( 
much  prospecting  with  the  snow  upon  the  ground.' 
He  paused  a  moment  with  a  thoughtful  air.  "  Wliei 
we  reach  the  settlement  I  must  go  home,  but  if  th 
dollars  can  be  raised,  I'll  be  back  as  soon  as  the  thav 
comes  to  try  for  the  oil.  Clarke's  an  unusually  smar 
man,  and  there's  no  doubt  he's  on  the  trail." 

"  We'll  raise  enough  money  somehow,"  Benson  tol( 
him,  and  Blake  signified  his  agreement  with  a  nod 
Then  they  dropped  into  casual  talk  which  lasted  unti 
they  went  to  sleep. 

When  dawn  came  it  was  snowing  hard,  and  for  ; 
week  they  made  poor  progress  with  a  bitter  gale  drivini 
the  flakes  in  their  faces,  while  rations  were  cut  dowi 
as  the  distance  covered  daily  steadily  lessened.  Hard 
ing's  leg  was  getting  sore,  but  he  did  not  mean  t( 
speak  of  this  unless  it  was   necessary.    They   were 
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however,  approaching  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indian 
village  and  Blake  began  to  speculate  upon  the  pro 
babihty  of  their  finding  its  inhabitants  at  home.  He 
understood  that  the  Stonies  wandered  about,  and 
realized  with  uneasiness  that  it  would  be  singularly 
unfortunate  if  they  were  away  on  a  hunting  trip 

At  length,  after  laboriously  climbing  the'  rough 
but  gently  nsing  slope  of  a  long  divide  aU  one  bluster- 
mg  day  they  camped  on  a  high  tableland,  and  lav 
awake  too  cold  to  sleep,  beside  a  sulky,  greenwood 
fire  In  the  morning  it  was  difficult  to  get  upon  their 
feet  but  as  the  light  grew  clearer,  the  pros^c^  they 
looked  down  upon  seized  their  attention.  The  hiU 
summits  were  wrapped  in  leaden  cloud,  but  a  valley 
opened  up  below  II,  was  wider  and  deeper  than  any 
they  had  met  with  smce  leaving  the  factory,  the  bottom 
looked  unusually  level,  and  it  ran  roughly  south 

They  gazed  at  it  in  siler.re  for  a  time;  and  then 
Harding  said  I've  a  notion  that  this  is  the  valley 
where  Blake  fell  sick,  and  it's  going  to  straighten  out 
things  for  us  if  .^'m  right." 

"That's  so."  Benson  agreed.  "  We  would  be  sure 
of  striking  the  Stony  village,  and  we  coula  afterwards 
follow  tho  low  ground  right  down  to  the  river.  With 
the^muskegs  frozen  soUd,  it  ought  to  make  an  easy 

v^^^^Tdonht^'""  °^  ^''"  satisfaction,  but  there 
he'sli'd^  ^"""^  "'°''^  ^^°^*  ^*  ^*^^  another  march." 
No  snow  feU  that  morning,  and  as  their  packs  were 
ominously  bght  they  made  good  speed  across  the  hm 
benches  and  down  a  ravine  where  they  scrambled 
among  the  boulders  of  a  frozen  creek.     It  wf  ^^rev 

mnirl rV'^'  """  ^  temperature  that  often  accom- 
pames  cloudmess,  and  the  light  was  strangely  dim. 
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Rocks  and  pines  melted  into  one  another  at  a  short 
distance,  and  leaden  haze  obscured  the  lower  valley. 
Blake  v/as,  however,  becoming  sure  it  was  the  one  they 
had  travelled  up  and,  dispensing  with  the  usual  noon 
halt,  they  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible.  All  were 
anxious  to  set  their  doubts  at  rest,  for  there  was  now 
a  prospect  of  obtaining  lood  and  shelter  in  a  few  days, 
but  they  recognized  no  landmarks,  and  with  the 
approach  of  evening  the  frost  grew  very  keen.  The 
haze  drew  in  closer,  the  scattered  pines  they  passed 
wailed  drearily  in  a  rising  wind,  and  the  men  were 
tired,  but  they  could  see  no  suitable  camping  place 
and  held  on,  looking  for  thicker  timber. 

It  was  getting  dark  when  a  belt  of  trees  stretched 
across  the  valley,  and  they  were  thinking  of  stopping, 
when  Benson,  who  led  the  way,  cried  out. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Harding  asked. 

Benson  hesitated.  "Well,"  he  said,  "the  thing 
doesn't  seem  probable,  but  I  believe  I  saw  a  light. 
Anyway,  it's  gone." 

They  stopped,  gazing  eagerly  into  the  gloom.  A 
light  meant  that  there  were  men  not  far  off,  and  after 
the  grim  desolation  they  had  travelled  through  all  were 
conscious  of  a  longing  for  human  society.  Besides, 
the  strangers  would,  no  doubt,  have  something  to  eat 
and  might  be  cooking  a  plentiful  supper.  There  was, 
however,  nothing  to  be  seen  untD  Blake  moved  a  few 
yards  to  one  side.  Then  he  turned  to  Benson  with  a 
cheerful  laugh. 

"  Ycu  were  right ;  I  can  see  a  glimmer  about  a 
*nile  ahead.  I  wonder  who  the  fellows  are,  though  that's 
not  important." 

They  set  off  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  though  travelling 
among  the  fallen  branches  and  slanting  trees  was 
difficult  in  the  dark.  Now  and  then  they  lost  their 
beacon,  but  the  brightening  glow  shone  out  again  and 
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when  it  was  visible  Blake  watched  it  with  surprise. 
It  was  low,  and  he  thought  hardly  large  enough  for  a 
fire,  besides  which  it  had  a  curious  irregular  flicker. 
Drawing  nearer,  they  dipped  into  a  hollow  where 
they  could  only  distinguish  a  faint  brightness  beyond 
the  rising  ground  ahead  which  they  eagerly  ascended. 
Reaching  the  summit,  they  saw  the  hght  plainly,  but 
it  was  very  small,  and  there  were  no  figures  outhned 
against  it.  Benson  shouted,  and  all  three  felt  a  shock 
of  disappointment  when  he  got  no  answer. 

He  ran  as  fast  as  his  snowshoes  would  let  him, 
smashing  through  brush,  floundering  over  snowy 
stones,  with  Blake  and  Harding  stumbling,  short 
of  breath,  behind  ;  and  then  stopped  with  a  hoarse  cry 
close  to  the  light.  There  was  nobody  about  and 
the  blaze  sprang  up  mysteriously  from  the  frozen 
ground. 

"  A  blower  of  natural  gas,"  said  Harding  in  an  excited 
tone.  "  In  a  sense,  we've  had  our  run  for  nothing,  but 
this  may  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  your  supper." 

"  If  I  had  the  option,  I'd  trade  all  the  natural  gas 
in  Canada  for  a  thick,  red  moose  steak,  and  a  warm 
place  to  sleep  in,"  Benson  savagely  rejoined.  "  Any- 
how, it  will  help  us  to  hght  our  fire,  and  we  have  a 
bit  of  whitefish  and  a  few  hard  bannocks  left." 

Blake  shared  his  comrade's  disappointment.  He 
was  tu-ed  and  hungry,  and  felt  irritated  by  Harding's 
satisfaction.  For  all  that,  he  chopped  wood  and  made 
camp,  and  their  frugal  supper  was  half  eaten  before  he 
turned  to  the  American. 

''  Now,"  he  said,  "  you  may  as  well  tell  us  what  you 
think  about  this  gas." 

„  ."  ^^^^  °^  ^'"  Harding  ansv/eied  good-humouredly. 

It  indicates  that  there's  oil  somewhere  about  *   the 

two  generally  go  together.    Anyhow,  if  there  were  only 

gas,  it  would  be  worth  exploiting  so  long  as  we  found 
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enough  of  it,  but  judging  by  the  pressure  there's  not 
much  here." 

"  What  would  you  do  with  gas  in  this  wilderness  ?  " 

"  In  due  time,  I  or  somebody  else  would  build  a 
town.  Fuel's  power  and  if  you  could  get  it  cheap  I 
expect  you'd  find  minerals  that  would  pay  for  working. 
Men  with  money  in  Montreal  and  New  York  are  looking 
for  openings  like  this,  and  no  place  is  too  remote  to 
build  a  railroad  to  if  you  can  ensure  freight." 

"  You're  the  most  sanguine  man  I  ever  met,"  Blake 
said,  grinning.  "  Take  care  your  optimism  doesn't 
ruin  you." 

"  I  wonder,"  Harding  continued,  "  whether  Clarke 
knows  about  this  gas,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  it 
probable.  We  can't  be  very  far  from  the  Stony  camp, 
and  there's  reason  to  believe  he's  been  prospecting  this 
district.    It's  oil  he's  out  for." 

"  How  did  the  thing  get  lighted  ?  "  Benson  asked  in 
an  indifferent  tone. 

Harding  smiled  as  he  gave  him  a  sharp  glance.  He 
had  failed  in  his  search  for  the  gum  and  did  not  expect 
his  companions  to  share  his  enthusiasm  over  a  new 
plan.  They  had,  however,  promised  to  support  him, 
and  that  was  enough,  for  he  beUeved  he  might  yet 
show  them  the  way  to  prosperity. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  I  can't  blame  you  for  not 
feehng  very  keen,  but  that's  not  the  point.  I  can't 
answer  what  you  ask,  and  I  beUeve  our  forest  wardens 
are  now  and  then  puzzled  about  how  bush  fires  get 
started.  We  have  crossed  big  belts  of  burnt  trees  in  a 
coimtry  where  we  saw  no  signs  of  Indians." 

"  If  this  blower  has  been  burning  long,  the  Stonies 
must  have  known  of  it,"  Blake  remarked.  "  Isn't 
it  cmious  that  no  news  of  it  has  reached  the  settle- 
ments ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure,"  Harding  rejoined.    "  They   may 
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venerate  the  thing,  and  anyway,  they're  smart  in  some 
respects,  fhey  know  that  where  the  white  men  come 
their  people  are  rounded  up  on  reserves,  and  I  rucss 
they  d  sooner  have  the  whole  country  to  themselves 
for  trapping  and  fishing.  Then  Clarke  may  have  per- 
suaded them  to  say  nothing." 

"It's  possible,"  Blake  said  thoughtfully      "We'll 
push  on  for  their  camp  first  thing  to-morrow." 
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STARTING  at  daybreak,  they  reached  a  hillside 
overlooking  the  Stony  village  on  the  tinrd  after- 
noon. Surrounded  by  willows  and  ragged  spruces  the 
conical  tepees  rose  in  the  plain  beneath,  but  Blake 
who  was  leading,  stopped  abruptly  as  he  caught  sight 
of  them.  They  were  white  to  the  apex,  where  the 
escaping  heat  of  the  fire  within  generaUy  melted  the 
snow,  and  no  curl  of  smoke  floated  across  the  cleanng 
The  village  was  ominously  silent  and  had  a  desertca 

°^'  I'm  very  much  afraid  Clarke's  friends  are  not  at 
home,"  he  said  with  forced  calm.  "  We'll  know  more 
about  it  in  half  an  hour  ;  that  is,  if  you  think  it  worth 
while  to  go  down."  . 

The  others  were  silent  a  moment,  struggling  with 
their  disappointment.  They  had  made  a  toilsome 
iourney  to  reach  the  village,  their  food  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  it  would  cost  them  two  days  to  return 
to  the  vaUev  which  was  their  best  road  to  the  south. 

Then  Harding  said,  "  Now  we're  here,  we  may  as 
well  spend  another  hour  over  the  job.  It  s  possible 
they  haven't  packed  all  their  stores  along. 

His  companions  suspected  that  they  were  wasting 
time   but  they  followed  him  down  hill,  until  Benson 
who'was  a  short  distance  to  one  side  of  them,  called 
out.    When  they  joined  him  he  indicated  a  row  ot 
footsteps  leading  up  the  slope. 
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*'  That  fellow  hasn't  been  gone  very  long  ;  there  was 
snow  yesterday,"  he  said.  "  By  the  line  he  took,  he 
must  have  passed  near  us.  I  wonder  why  he  stayed  on 
after  the  others." 

Blake  examined  the  footsteps  carefully,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  impress  of  his  own  snowshoes. 

"  It's  obvious  that  they  can't  be  older  than  yesterday 
afternoon,"  he  said.  "  From  their  depth  and  sharp- 
ness, I  should  judge  that  the  fellow  was  carrying  a 
good  load,  which  probably  means  that  he  meant  to  be 
some  time  gone.     The  stride  suggests  a  whiteman." 

"  Clarke,"  said  Harding.  "  He  seems  to  be  up  here 
pretty  often,  though  I  can't  see  how  he'd  do  much 
prospecting  in  the  winter." 

"  It's  possible."  Blake  rejoined.  "  Anyhow,  the 
point  doesn't  seem  to  matter,  and  I'm  anxious  to  find 
out  whether  there's  anything  to  eat  in  the  tepees." 

They  hurried  on,  and  discovered  only  a  few  skins 
in  the  first  tent.  Then,  separating,  they  eagerly 
searched  the  rest  without  result,  and  when  they  met 
again  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
food  in  the  place.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  and  a 
threatening  afternoon.  The  light  was  dim  and  a 
savage  wind  blew  the  snow  about.  They  stood  with 
gloomy  faces  in  the  shelter  of  the  largest  tepee,  feeling 
that  luck  was  hard  against  them. 

"  These  northern  Indians  have  often  to  put  up  with 
short  commons  while  the  snow  lies,"  Benson  remarked. 
"  No  doubt,  they  set  off  for  some  place  where  game's 
more  plentiful  when  they  found  their  grub  running 
out,  and  as  they've  all  gone  the  chances  are  that  tliey 
won't  come  back  soon.  We've  had  our  trouble  for 
nothing,  but  we  may  as  well  camp  here.  With  a  big 
fire  going,  one  could  make  this  tepee  warm." 

The  others  felt  strongly  tempted  to  agree.  The  cold 
had  been  extreme  the  last  few  nights  and  weary  and 
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scantily  fed  as  they  were,  they  craved  for  shelter.  Still 
they  had  misgivings  and  Blake  said,  "  We  have  wasted 
too  much  time  already,  and  there's  only  a  few  days' 
rations  in  the  bag.  We  have  got  to  get  back  to  the 
valley  and  ought  to  make  another  three  hours'  march 
before  we  stop." 

"  Yes,"  Harding  regretfully  assented,  "  I  guess]  that 
would  be  wiser." 

Setting  off  at  once,  they  wearily  struggled  up  the 
hill,  and  it  had  been  dark  some  time  when  they  made 
camp  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a  great  rock.  It  kepi 
off  the  wind  and  the  spruces  which  grew  close  about  it 
further  sheltered  them,  but  Blake  told  his  companions 
to  throw  up  a  snow  bank  while  he  cut  wood. 

"  I'm  afraid  we're  going  to  have  an  unusually  bad 
night,  and  we  may  as  well  take  precautions,"  he  said, 

His  forecast  proved  correct,  for  soon  after  they  had 
finished  supper  a  cloud  of  snow  swept  past  the  hollovs 
and  the  spruces  roared  among  the  rocks  above.  Then 
there  was  a  crash  and  the  top  of  a  shattered  tree 
plunged  down  between  the  men  and  fell  on  the  edge 
of  the  fire,  scattering  a  shower  of  sparks. 

"  Another  foot  would  have  made  a  difference  to  twc 
of  us,"  said  Harding  coolly.  "  However,  it's  faller 
where  it  was  wanted  ;  help  me  heave  the  thing  on." 

It  crackled  fiercely  as  the  flame  Ucked  about  it 
and  sitting  between  the  snowbank  and  the  fire,  the 
men  kept  fairly  warm,  but  a  white  haze  drove  past  thcii 
shelter  and  eddying  in  now  and  then  covered  therr 
with  snow.  In  an  hour  the  drifts  were  level  with  the 
top  of  the  bank,  but  this  was  a  protection,  and  the} 
were  thankful  they  had  found  such  a  camping  place 
since  death  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  bein^ 
caught  in  the  open.  The  bUzzard  gathered  strength 
but  though  they  heard  the  crash  of  broken  trees 
through  the  roar  of  the  wind  no  more  logs  fell,  and  bj 
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^d  by  they  went  to  sleep,  secure  i„  the  shelter  of  the 

were  confronted  w  ti,  tt^^^kT'''  ^T"";  *•"='' 
threatens  the  traveUerTn  tte  NortHw  P'-",  I^'* 

Non^ft^''  "^  r '<>«  -'«  thei;t:"d  Taf  L'r 
iNone  of  them  spoke  of  thk    huf  k,,  +^  --^ 

they  made  a  ve?y  sparkg  teaSas^^nTatT^^^^^^^^ 
at  noon.    When  night  came  and  the  stonn  stil^r.^p/ 
their  hearts  were  very  heavy  ^^^^'^' 

their  packs  struggled  up  twiie  At  ntSrf^™ 
were  high  amon|  the  rocks  and  f™,,?  ."'S^'M  they 
but  they  got  a  few  hoiS' ^i!!  /„  T^  P«rcingly  cold, 
and  str^i  the  ^^eytoe  nfx?  1^  ^'SinVsTE 

Benson  asked.     ''  I^  taidn^  i?  fn     ^^^f  ?  't"^P  "  " 
lumber  gang's  still  t^ere."  ^'^"^'^  *^^^  *^^ 

;;A  hundred  and  sixty  miles."  said  Blake 
^^And  we  have  food  enough  for  two  day^X  forty 
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"  About  that ;  it  depends  upon  the  snow. 

Benson  made  no  answer,  and  Harding  was  sdrni 
while,  sitting  very  stiU  with  knitted  brows.  Then 
said.  "  I  can't  sec  any  way  out.     Can  you  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Blake  quietly,  "  we'll  go  on  as  Ic 
as  we  are  able.  Though  I  haven't  had  a  rosy  ti: 
I've  faith  in  my  luek." 

Conversation  languished  after  this,  but  they  ha( 
small  cake  of  tobacco  left,  and  sat  smoking  and  hid 
their  fears  while  the  wind  moaned  among  the  wilU 
and  thin  snow  blew  past.  The  camp  was  expo 
and  hungry  and  dejected,  as  they  were,  they  felt 
stinging  cold.  After  an  hour  of  moody  silence.  HarcJ 
suddenly  leaned  forward,  with  a  lifted  hand.  ^ 

"  What's  that  ?  "  he  said  sharply.    "  Didn  t  ; 

hear  it  ?  "  ,    t.      j  *v. 

For  a  few  moments  the  others  only  heard  the  ru 
of  the  willows  and  the  swishing  sound  of  driven  sn( 
then  a  faint  patter  caught  their  cars,  and  a  or 
followed  hke  the  snapping  of  a  whip. 

"  A  dog  team  !  "  cried  Benson,  and  springing  to 
feet  set  up  a  loud  shout. 

It  was  answered  in  English  and  while  they  st( 
shaken  by  excitement  and  intense  relief,  several 
shadowy  shapes  emerged  from  the  gloom;  the 
tall  figure  appeared,  and  after  it  two  more.  Someb 
shouted  harsh  orders  in  uncouth  French;  the  ( 
sped  towards  the  fire  and  stopped.  Then  their  dn 
hurrying  after  them,  began  to  loose  the  traces,  v 
another  man  walked  up  to  Blake. 

"  W'c  saw  your  fire  and  thought  we'd  make  for 
he  said.     "  I  see  your  cooking  outfit's  still  lying  roui 

"It's   at   your   service,"    Blake   told   him. 
sorry  we  can't  offer  you  much  supper,  though  th( 
a  bit  of  a  bannock  and  some  flour." 

"We'll  soon  fix  that,"  said  the  other.    '  G 
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you  re  up  against  it,  but  our  gnib's  holding  out  " 
He  turned  to  the  driver.  "Come  and  tend  to  the 
cooking  when  you're  through,  Eniilc." 

Though  the  order  was  given  good-humouredly, 
there  was  a  hint  of  authority  in  his  voice,  and  the  man 
he  spoke  to  quickened  his  movements.  Thf^n  anotlior 
came  up,  and  while  the  dogs  snapfwd  at  each  other, 
and  rolled  in  the  snow,  the  half-breed  driver  unloaded 
a  heavy  provision  bag  and  filled  Harding's  frying  pan 

"  Don't  spare  it,"  said  the  first  comer.  "  I  guess 
these  folks  are  hungry  ;  fix  up  your  best  menoo." 

Sitting  down  by  the  fire,  shapeless  in  his  whitened 
coat,  with  his  [bronzed  face  half  hidden  by  his  big 
fur  cap,  he  had  nevertheless  a  soldierly  look. 

^'  You'll  be  wondering  who  we  are  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No."  Blake  answered,  smihng.  "  I  can  make  a 
guess ;  there's  a  stamp  on  you  I  recognize.  You're 
from  Regina." 

''You've  hit  it  first  time.  I'm  Sergeant  Lane. 
R.N.W.M.P.  This"— he  indicated  his  companion— 
"  is  Private  Walthew.  We've  l>oen  up  on  a  special 
patrol  to  Copper  Lake  and  left  two  of  the  boys  there 
to  make  some  inquiries  about  the  Indians.  Now  we're 
on  the  back  trail." 

He  looked  as  if  he  expected  the  others  to  return  his 
confidence  and  Blake  had  no  hesitation  about  doing  so 
He  knew  the  high  reputation  of  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  PoUce.  which  is  a  force  of  well-mounted  and 
carefuUy  osen  frontier  cavaky.  Its  business  is 
to  keep  01  :  on  a  vast  stretch  of  plain,  to  watch  over 
adventurous  settlers  who  push  out  ahead  of  the  advanc- 
mg  farming  community,  and  to  keep  a  keen  eye  on  the 
reserve  Indians.  Men  from  widely  different  walks  of 
hfe  serve  in  its  ranks,  and  the  private  history  of  each 
squadron  is  rich  in  romance,  but  one  and  aU  are  called 
upon  to  scour  the  windy  plains  in  the  saddle  in  the 
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fierce  summer  heat  and  make  adventurous  sled 
journeys  across  the  winter  snow.  Their  patrols  sear 
the  lonely  North  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Mackenz 
living  in  the  open  in  Arctic  weather,  and  the  peace! 
progress  of  Western  Canada  is  largely  due  to  th( 
unrelaxing  vigilance.  Blake  accordingly  gave  a  she 
account  of  his  journey  and  explained  his  present  straii 

"  Well,"  said  the  Sergeant,  "  I  figure  we  have  stor 
enough  to  see  us  down  to  the  settlements  all  rig! 
and  we'll  be  glad  of  your  company.  The  stronger  t] 
party,  the  smoother  the  trail,  and  after  what  you'^ 
told  me,  I  guess  you  can  march." 

"  Where  did  you  find  the  breed  ?  "  Benson  aske 
"  Your  chiefs  at  Regina  don't  allow  you  hired  packers 

"They  surely  don't.  He's  a  Hudson's  Bay  ma 
working  his  passage.  Going  back  +0  his  friends  som 
where  about  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  allowed  he'd  con 
south  with  us  and  take  the  cars  to  Selkirk.  I  was  gla 
to  get  him  ;  I'm  not  smart  at  driving  dogs." 

"  We  found  it  hard  to  understand  the  few  Indiai 
we  met,"  said  Harding.  "  The  farther  north  you  g 
the  worse  it  must  be.  How  will  the  fellows  you  left  u 
yonder  get  on  ?  " 

The  Sergeant  laughed.  "When  we  want  a  thir 
done,  we  can  find  a  man  in  the  force  fit  for  the  jol 
One  of  the  boys  I  took  up  can  talk  to  them  in  Cn 
or  Assiniboine,  and  it  wouldn't  beat  us  if  they  spol, 
Hebrew  or  Greek.  There's  a  trooper  in  my  detachmer 
who  knows  both." 

Benson,  who  did  not  doubt  this,  turned  to  Prival 
Walthew,  whose  face,  upon  which  the  firelight  fel 
suggested  intelligence  and  refinement. 

"  What  do  you  specialize  in  ?  " 

"  Farriery,"  answered  the  young  man,  who  migh 
have  added  that  extravagance  had  cut  short  his  caree 
as  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  old  country. 
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"  Knows  a  horse  all  over,  outside  and  in  "  Scriroinf 
Lane  interposed.  "  I  allow  that's  why  tLcy  sent  him 
when  I  asked  for  a  good  dog  driver,  though' n  a  geneS 
way  our  bosses  aren't  given  to  joking.  WaUhew  wm 
tell  you  there's  a  difference  betwien  physicWng  a  hoTse 
and  harnessing  a  sledge  team  "  ^ 

ihZ!^^     \  ^'^^'^  ^"^  P"*  *he  traces  on  i  thought 

they  d  eat  me.    Even  now  I  have  some  trouble    and 

of  soZ  nJV°f  "^^"^."^y  ^"P^"°^  th^t  he'd  l^'short 
thicrmiUen?'?"^^"  '' ''''''  '''^''  --  -  out  good 

By  and  by  EmUe  said  that  supper  was  reau<;  anri 
the  pohce  watched  their  new  acqSrn^es  devour^t 
with  sympathetic  understanding   for  thev  had  mnrf 
than  once  covered  long  distances  on  ver/sSort  S)^ 
mons  m  the  Arctic  frost.    Afterwards   t^hey    lighted" 
their  pipes,  and  Emile.  being  tactfully  encoSed 
TW   ?  '"  ^'°^'"  English'stories  of  the  b^f ns 
Jnlv    h.     '    so   strange   and  gruesome  that  Twas 
wilds  ^S"  R  *>  ^^^  ^^'"^^  something  of  The 
Sad     thev    bc'^n"^!  '"^  ^  ^"^"^  ^^^'^'^  ^im 
havl  d|Sl  S  flS   a^Td^Tortuirbeartt 
he'"sfn1.*^*.^"":^^^^^  ^^y   talked   about      ™e 

blue  ^d'oiXi  p-^rS^S'  steldr""' 
and  fro  und  casting  ofi  luminous  spears  that  stabbed 
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the  dark.  For  a  time  it  blazed  in  transcendent 
splendour,  then  faded  and  receded,  dying  out  wi 
unearthly  glimmering  far  back  in  the  lonely  Nortl 
"  Now,"  said  Lane  with  mild  approval,  "  I  all( 
that's  pretty  fine." 

Blake  smiled,  but  made  no  answer.    He  and  1 

comrades  were  getting  drowsy,  and  although  a  stir 

ing  wind  swept  the  camp  and  the  green  wood  burn 

badly,  they  were  filled  with  a  serene  content.    T 

keen  bodily  craving  wa?  satisfied,  they  had  eaten  a 

could  sleep,  while  it  looked  as  if  their  troubles  wi 

over.    The  dogs  were  obviously  fit  for  travel,  becai 

they  were  still  engaged  in  a  vigorous  quarrel  over  so 

caribou  bones,  the  toil  of  the  journey  would  be  lig 

ened  by  carrying  their  loads  on  the  sledge,  and  1 

party  was  strong  enough  to  assist  any  member  ol 

whose  strength  might  give  way.    There  was  no  rea« 

to  apprehend  anv  difficulty  m  reaching  the  settlemer 

and  in  their  reUef  at   the  unexpected  rescue  tl 

thoughts   went   no  further.     After   the   hunger   i 

nervous  strain  they  had  bonie,  they  were  blissfi 

satisfied  with  their  present  ease.    There  would  be  ti 

enough  by  and  by  to  consider  the  future. 

At  length  Sergeant  Lane  got  up  and  shook  the  sr 
from  his  blanket. 

"  I've  seen  a  better  fire,  boys,  but  I've  camped  v 
none  at  all  on  as  cold  a  night,"  he  said.     "  So  far  i 
can  figure,  we  have  grub  enough,  but  now  there 
three  more  of  us  we  don't  want  to  lose  time.  ^  Yc 
be  ready  to  pull  out  by  seven  in  the  morning." 

They  lay  dowTi  in  the  most  comfortable  places  t 
could  find,  though  the  choice  was  Umited,  and  spent 
night  in  comfort,  though  Harding  was  once  awake 
by  a  dog  that  crept  up  to  him  for  warmth. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

A  STARTLING   DISCOVERY 

IT  was  getting  light  next  morning  when  the  rein- 
forced party  entered  a  belt  of  thicker  i.mhoT 
where  they  first  clearly  realized  the  fury  of  the  stcrm. 
The  trees  were  small  and  sprang  from  a  frozen  inu.  ker 
so  that  they  could  not  be  uprooted,  but  the  gale  had 
snapped  the  trunks  and  laid  them  low  in  swaths.  Ewr 
in  the  spots  where  some  had  withstood  its  force  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  split  and  broken  branches,  to 
lee  of  which  the  snow  had  gathered  in  billowy  drifts. 
The  scene  of  ruin  impressed  the  men,  who  were  forced 
to  make  long  rounds  in  search  of  a  passage  for  the 
sledge. 

"  About  as  fierce  a  blizzard  as  I  remember,"  Ser- 
geant Lane  remarked.  "  We  were  held  up  three  days 
and  thought  ourselves  lucky  in  making  a  ravine  with 
a  steep  bank,  but  the  wind  couldn't  have  been  quite 
so  strong  back  north  a  piece.  There'd  have  been  two 
names  less  on  the  roster  if  we'd  been  caught  down 
here." 

Harding  thought  this  was  probable.  He  had  had  a 
protectmg  rock  at  his  back,  but  there  was  no  shelter 
m  the  valley  from  the  storm  that  had  leveUed  the  stout- 
est trees.  Even  the  four-footed  inhabitants  of  the  wilds 
could  hardly  have  escaped,  and  as  he  stumbled  among 
the  wreckage  he  thought  about  the  man  whose  foot- 
steps they  had  seen  near  the  Indian  village.  Unless 
he  had  found  some  secure  retreat  he  must  have  had  to 
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face  the  fury  of  the  gale,  and  Harding  felt  convinced 
that  the  man  was  Clarke.  It  was  curious  that  he 
should  have  been  Uving  alone  among  the  empty  tepees, 
but  Harding  imagined  that  he  was  in  some  way  account- 
able for  the  Indians'  departure  and  wondered  where  he 
w:xs  going  when  he  crossed  the  range.  There  was  a 
mystery  about  the  matter,  and  if  an  explanation  could 
be  arrived  at  it  would  be  of  interest  to  him  and  his 
friends.  Even  before  Clarke  had  sent  them  into  the 
muskeg  when  he  knew  it  was  practically  impassable, 
Harding  had  entertained  a  deep  distrust  of  him.  He 
was,  however,  called  upon  to  help  in  dragging  the  sledge 
over  an  obstacle,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  way  after- 
wards occupied  his  attention. 

By  and  by  they  found  clearer  groimd  and  made 
good  progress  until  late  in  the  afternoon  when,  seeing 
a  rocky  spur  running  out  from  the  hillside,  they  headed 
for  it  to  look  for  a  sheltered  camping  place.  There 
was  still  some  dayhght,  but  a  cold  wind  had  sprung  up. 
blowing  the  loose  snow  into  their  faces,  and  when,  . 
they  neared  the  spur,  the  dogs  swerved  as  if  attracted 
by  something,  the  half-breed  struck  the  nearest  beast 
and  drove  them  on. 

"  That  was  curious,"  said  Private  Walthew.  "  It 
was  old  Chasseur  who  led  them  off  and  he's  not  giver 
to  playing  tricks." 

"  A  dead  mink  or  beaver  in  the  snow,"  the  Sergeant 
suggested.  "  I  didn't  notice  anything,  but  they've 
a  keen  scent.    Anyhow,  let's  get  into  camp." 

They  found  a  nook  among  the  rocks  and  Emile 
loosed  the  dogs  and  threw  them  some  frozen  fish  while 
the  rest  made  supper.  It  was  a  heavy,  lowering 
evening,  and  the  bitter  air  was  filled  with  the  murmur 
of  the  spruces  as  the  wind  passed  over  them.  Though 
the  hght  was  fading,  they  kept  their  sharpness  of  out- 
line, rising,  black  and  ragged,  from  a  sweep  of  chill, 
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looked  Sd  S:^TaL'r^^  wasnearly  finished.  Lane 

quilt/^^'^  ^^  *^^  ^°^'  *  "  ^^  '^^'^-     "  "^^^y'^e  very 

"I  leaf  zem  la  bas,"  said  Emile,  waving  his  hand 

towards  a  neighbouring  hollow.    Then  moWng  a  few 

paces  forward  he  exclaimed  :    "Ah!    les  coquins  '  " 

"T  fh^°^T^^  '*  ^^^l'"^  ^°^*"^'"  Walthew  remarked. 
1  thmk  I  know  where  to  find  them  " 

T,  ^l~tu  *?^fJ"P  "^^^  ^"^^e  and  presently  the  others 
heard  the  half-breed  threatening  the  dogs  ;  then  w3! 
thew  s  voice  reached  them  and  there  was  a  hoarse  and 
urgent   one  m  it.    Springing  up.  they  ran  back  aW 
the  traU  and  found  Emile  keeping  off  the  dogs  while 
Walthew  bent  over  a  dark  object  that  lay  half  revealed 
m  the  clawed  up  snow.    At  first  Harding  saw  only  a 
patch  or  two  of  ragged  fur  that  looked  as  if  it  belonged 
to  an  animd ;   then  with  a  shock  he  caught  the  oiit- 
hne  of  a  man  s  shoulder  and  arm.    The  rest  of  the  party 
gathered  round,  breathless  after  their  haste,  and  when 
Lane  spoke  there  was  grave  authority  in  his  voice 

out.''         ""^  ^  ^^''^'   ^°^''     ^^'^  ^^""^  *°  &e*  ^"^ 

iJ^7  ^^  f-  "^^^  "^^Sled  compassion  and  reluctance, 
though  Harding  was  sensible  of  a  curious  strained  ev- 

fh".  HV°"i-  I'i'^/n^"  *^  ^°^y  ^^y  ^Ic^r  of  the  snow. 
The  dim  light  fel  on  the  frozen  face  and  Blake  started. 
^^  It  s  Clarke  !  "  he  cried. 

prised"""^'"  ^^'^  Harding  gravely.  "I'm  not  sur- 
;;  Then  you  knew  him  ?  "  Lane's  tone  was  sharp. 
«,«n  u  ,^"f°"  interposed.  "  I  knew  him  pretty 
well.  He  lived  at  Sweetwater,  where  we're  going  I 
can  give  you  any  particulars  you  want." 

carefn  v^.^  TJIu''','   7^^  ^^^f^^^"*  ^nelt  down  and 
carefuUy  studied  the  dead  man's  pose  before  he  added  • 
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"  Looks  as  if  he'd  been  caught  in  the  blizzard  and  died 
of  exposure ;  but  that's  a  thing  I've  got  to  ascertain. 
I'll  want  somebody's  help  in  getting  him  out  of  this  big 
coat." 

None  of  them  volunteered,  but  when  Lane  gave  Wal- 
thew  a  sharp  order  Blake  and  Harding  joined  them  and 
the  latter  afterwards  held  the  fur  coat.  Blake  noticed 
that  he  folded  and  arranged  it  on  his  arm  with  what 
seemed  needless  care,  though  he  first  turned  his  back 
upon  the  others.  Lane  was  now  engaged  in  examining 
the  body  and  the  others  stood  watching  him,  impressed 
by  the  scene.  All  roimd  the  narrow  opening  the  spruces 
rose  darkly  against  the  threatening  sky,  and  in  its 
midst  the  Sergeant  bent  over  the  still  form.  It  made 
a  dark  blot  on  the  pale  gUmmer  of  the  snow  and  the 
white  patch  of  the  face  was  faintly  distinguishable  in 
the  fading  light.  The  spruce  tops  stirred,  shaking 
down  loose  snow,  which  fell  with  a  soft  patter,  and  the 
wind  blew  trails  of  it  about. 

"  I  can  find  nothing  wrong  ?  "  Lane  said  at  last. 

"  Considering  that  you  came  across  the  man  lying 
frozen  after  one  of  the  worst  storms  you  remember, 
what  did  you  expect  to  find  ?  "  Harding  asked. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Sergeant  drily,  "  it's  my  duty  to 
make  investigations.  Though  I  didn't  think  it  likely, 
there  might  have  been  a  knife  cut  or  a  bullet  hole. 
Now  one  of  you  had  better  bring  up  the  sledge.  We 
can't  break  this  ground  without  dynamite,  but  there 
are  some  loose  rocks  along  the  foot  of  the  spur." 

The  sledge  was  brought  and  Clarke  gently  placed 
on  it,  wrapped  in  his  fur  coat,  after  which  they  took 
the  traces  and  started  for  the  ridge,  where  they  built 
up  a  few  stones  above  the  hollow  m  which  they  laid 
him.  It  was  quite  dark  when  they  had  finished,  and 
Lane  made  a  gesture  of  relief. 

"  WeU,"  he  said,  "  that's  done  and  he'll  lie  safely 
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there.  Rough  on  him.  but  it's  a  hard  country  anri 
many  a  good  man  has  left  his  bones  in  it  iZ  L?l1 
get  back  to  camp."  ■'fc.uessweii 

Tuzy  crossed  the  snow  in  silence,  trailing  the  emotv 
sledge  and  for  a  time  after  they  reached  camp  nobod^ 

TL  J-^^"  \^*  ^"^  *^^  fi^^  ^here  the  light  feU  upon 
the  book  m  which  he  wrote  with  a  pencU  held  Tk 

Tnd  m"us"d'^  nTf  '^"''  "^^  bS  wa?ctedTim 
bn?  r.  S;  ^l^  "?  '^"""^  *°  ^^^^t  Clarke's  death 

.?r.  i!^^i  '?""?  P'^y  ^°^  *^e  n^an.  Gifted  with  hilh 
ab  hty  he  had,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  beln  driven 
out  of  a  profession  he  was  keenly  interested  inlndmlde 

evVone" butir  hat'T";  "^^  '^^  ^^  ^  "- "-^ 
what  nL.  i  "^  ^°^^^  '"^  ^  *^^S^^  "manner  and 

what  made  this  more  impressive,  Blake  and  his  com' 
pamons  had  narrowly  escaped  his  fate.  In  spite  of  the 
cheerful  fire,  the  camp  had  a  lonely  air    and  Blake 

t^"a?lf  r'^*?.^  gleaminjsnoia'nd  dtty 
y.  1  :  I  i^*  }^  ^"'  ^^^^^  was  something  in  the 
desolate  North  that  daunted  him  ^ 

Harding's  reflections  also  centred  on  the  dead  man 
^d  he  had  food  .>r  thought.  There  w^  a  m^^^^^^^^ 
to  be  explained  and  he  imagined  that  he  had  aclue  Jo 
t  m  his  pocket,  though  he  could  not  follow  ft  up  for 

;'  Now,"  said  the  Sergeant,  "  there  are  one  or  two 
points  I  want  explained,  and  as  you  know  the  maT 
It  s  possible  you  can  help  me.  How  did  he  come  tTS 
here  with  only  about  three  days'  rajfo^  ?'.""'*"  ^ 
ih.  i  ut"  f"''^^''  *^^*'"  ^^'^  Harding.     "  He  was  in 

W^  saw  11  f  ^"^  ''  'I'  ^"^^^  -ill4  we  told  you  of 
We  saw  tracks  coming  from  it  when  we  were  there  thp 
day  Defore  the  bhzzard  began  "  ^ 

^^A  white  man's  tracks  ?    Why  did  you  go  to  the 
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"  I  believe  they  were,"  Blake  replied.  "  We  wcn1 
to  look  for  provisions  and  didn't  get  them,  because  the 
place  was  empty." 

"  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fellow's  bcinj 
there  alone  ?  " 

"  I  can't  account  for  it,"  Blake  said  quietly. 

Lane  turned  to  Harding,  who  had  a  theory  but  wa: 
not  prepared  to  communicate  it  to  the  police. 

"  It's  certainly  curiou?,"  he  remarked. 

"  We'll  start  for  the  village  to-morrow." 

"  As  the  Indians  are  away,  there  won't  be  much  t( 
be  learned,"  Benson  suggested. 

"  They  may  have  come  back.  Anyway,  it's  m] 
business  to  find  out  all  I  can." 

Soon  afterwards  they  went  to  sleep  and  rising  ar 
hour  or  two  before  daylight  broke  camp  and  turnec 
back  across  the  hills.  The  march  was  rough  and  toil 
some,  and  when  they  camped  at  night  fatigue  anc 
drowsiness  checked  conversation,  but  Blake's  part^ 
were  sensible  of  a  difference  in  Lane's  manner.  It  hac 
become  reserved  and  he  had  a  thoughtful  look.  Reach 
ing  the  village  one  evening,  they  were  surprised  to  fine 
that  some  of  the  Indians  had  returned  and  after  suppe: 
Lane  summoned  them  into  the  tepee  he  occupied 
Emile  interpreted,  but  he  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
himself  understood,  for  which  Harding  was  inclined  t( 
be  thankful. 

The  Sergeant  began  by  explaining  the  authority 
and  business  of  the  North- West  Police,  of  whom  it  ap 
peared  one  or  two  of  the  Indians  had  heard,  after  whicl 
he  made  Emile  ask  them  if  they  knew  Clarke.  One  0 
them  said  they  did  and  added  that  he  stayed  with  then 
now  and  then.  Lane  next  asked  why  they  took  hin 
in  and  the  Indian  hesitated. 

'  He  was  a  big  medicine  man  and  cured  us  when  wi 
were  ill,"  he  replied. 
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"  Do  you  know  these  white  men  ?  "  Lane  asked 
indicating  Blake's  party.  ^' 

An  Indian  declared  that  they  had  never  seen  them 
though  he  added  that  it  was  known  they  were  in  tJie 
neighbourhood.    Being  questioned  about  this   he  ex- 
plained that  about  the  time  of  Clarke's  arrival  one  of 
the  tribe  had  come  in  from  the  North,  where  he  had 
met  a  half-breed  who  told  him  that  he  had  travelled 
some  distance  with  three  white  men  who  were  going  to 
the  settlements.     Knowing  the  country,  they  had  cal- 
culated that  the  white  men  could  not  be  very  far  off 
As  he  heard  this  Harding  felt  anxious.    He  saw  where 
Lane  s  questions  led.  and  that  the  Sergeant  meant  to 
sift  the  matter  thoroughly.     There  was  not  much  cause 
to  fear  that  he  and  his  friends  would  be  held  responsible 
for  Clarke  s  death,  but  he  suspected  things  he  did  not 
wish  the  pohce  to  guess,  and  the  Indians  might  mention 
having  seen  a  white  man's  footprints  on  the  occasion 
when  he  had  forcibly  taken  Clarke  away.     Owing  ner- 
haps  to  their  difficulty  in  making  themselves  under- 
stood, nothing  was,  however,  said  of  this,  and  by  and  bv 
Lane  asked—  ^  -^ 

by' hYST"'*  ^°''  ^'^*  *^'  white  man  in  yor.r  viUage 
The  Indians  began  to  talk  to  one  another,  and  it  was 
with  some  trouble  Emile  at  length  ehcitcd  an  answer. 
It  is  a  thing  that  puzzles  us,"  said  one.  "The 
white  man  came  alone  and  told  us  he  had  seen  tracks 
of  caribou  three  days'  journey  back.    As  we  had  no 

s'f^^'hrdi::'"""  "'"'^  '°"^'  '"^  °^  "^  --*  ^« 

"  Six  of  you  ?  "  said  Lane.     "  Where  are  the  rc^t  ? 
ihese  tepees  would  hold  a  good  many  people  "    ^    " 

mJ^^lxn"^  ^"''*^''^  ^^"^^"^  ^°'^^'"  answered  the 

^s  ?f  w.r^M  ^^  ^°*  ^V^'  P^^'^  *^^  ^-h^e  "^an  told 
us  of  we  could  see  no  caribou  tracks.    As  he  was  a  good 
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hunter,  we  thought  this  strange,  but  we  went  on,  b 
cause  there  was  another  muskeg  Uke  the  one  he  spo] 
of  and  we  might  not  have  understood  him.  Then  tl 
snow  came  and  we  camped  until  it  was  over  and  afte 
wards  came  back,  finding  no  deer.  When  we  rcach( 
the  tepees,  he  had  gone  and  we  do  not  know  what  h 
become  of  him.  We  could  not  follow  because  tl 
snow  had  covered  his  trail." 

"  He  is  dead,"  Lane  told  them.  '  I  found  him  froz( 
some  days  ago." 

Their  surprise  was  obviously  genuine  and  Lane  w 
quick  to  notice  signs  of  regret.  He  imagined  th 
Clarke  had  been  a  person  of  some  importance  amoi 
them. 

"  TeU  them  I  don't  want  them  any  more,"  he  said 
Emile,  and  when  the  Indians  went  out  turned  to  Be 
son.  "  You  had  better  give  me  all  the  information  yc 
are  able  about  the  man." 

Benson  told  him  as  much  as  he  thought  judicioi 
after  which  Lane  sat  silent  for  a  time.  Then  he  sai 
"  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  came  to  1 
death  by  misadventure.  I  don't  quite  understai 
what  led  him  to  visit  these  fellows,  but  after  all  th 
doesn't  count." 

"  It  isn't  very  p'?in/'  Benson  agreed.  "  Is  the 
anything  else  you  wish  to  know  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Lane,  looking  at  him  steadily.  "  Y( 
can  take  it  that  this  inquiry  is  closed ;  we'll  pull  0 
first  thing  to-morrow."  He  beckoned  Walthc 
"  Now  we're  here,  we  may  as  well  find  out  what  we  c; 
about  these  fellows  and  how  they  live.  It  will  fill  \ 
our  report,  and  they  Uke  that  land  of  information 
Regina." 

When  the  police  had  left  the  tepee  Harcli 
turned  tO  his  companions  with  a  smile.  "Sergca 
Lane  is  a  painstaking  ofiicer,  but  his  shrewdness  has : 
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hmits,  and  there  are  points  he  seems  to  have  missed.  It 
would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have  let  Clarke's  coat  out 
of  his  hands  until  he  had  searched  it." 

"Ah!"  said  Blake  sharply.  "You  emptied  the 
pockets  ?  " 

"  I  did ;  I  allow  my  action  was  hardly  justifiable, 
but  I  thought  It  better  that  the  police  shouldn't  get  on 
the  track  of  matters  that  haven't  much  bearing  on 
Clarke's  death.  I  found  two  things  and  they're  both 
of  mterest  to  us.     Well  take  this  one  first." 

He  drew  out  a  metal  flask  and  when  he  unstoppered 
It  a  pungent  smell  pervaded  the  tepee.  "  Crude  petro- 
leum," he  explained.  "  I  should  imagine  the  flash- 
pomt  is  low.  I  can't  say  how  Clarke  got  the  stuff 
when  the  ground's  hard  frozen,  but  here  it  is." 

"  Isn't  a  low  flash-point  a  disadvantage  ?  "  Benson 
asked.     "  It  must  make  the  oil  explosive." 

"  It  does,  but  all  petroleum's  refined  and  the  by- 
products they  take  off,  which  include  gasoline,  fetch  a 
remarkably  good  price.  Shake  a  few  drops  on  the 
end  of  a  hot  log  and  we'll  see  how  it  lights." 

A  fire  burned  in  a  ring  of  stones  in  the  middle  of  the 
tepee  and  Benson  carefully  did  as  he  was  told.  Hardly 
had  the  oil  fallen  on  the  wood  than  it  burst  into  flame. 

"  As  I  thought !  "  said  Harding.  "  I  suspect  the 
presence  of  one  or  two  distillates  that  should  be  worth 
as  much  as  the  kerosene.  We'U  get  the  stuff  analysed 
later,  but  you  had  better  stopper  the  flask,  because  we 
don't  want  the  smell  to  rouse  Lane's  curiosity.  The 
important  point  is  that  as  I've  reasons  for  believing  the 
oil  IS  fresh  from  the  ground,  Clarke  must  have  found 
It  shortly  before  the  blizzard  overtook  him.  That 
fixes  the  locality  and  we  shouldn't  have  much  trouble 
in  striking  the  spot  when  we  come  back  again."  His 
eyes  sparkled  as  he  concluded  :  "  It's  going  to  be  well 
worth  while ;  tliis  is  a  big  thing." 
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Blake  did  not  feel  much  elation.  His  was  not  a 
mercenary  nature,  and  he  had  all  along  thought  his 
comrade  too  sanguine,  though  he  meant  to  back  him. 

"  In  a  way,  it  was  very  hard  luck  for  Clarke,"  he 
said.  "  If  you're  right  in  your  conclusions,  he's  been 
searching  for  the  oil  for  several  years,  and  now  he  was 
cut  off  just  when  it  looks  as  if  he'd  found  it." 

"  You  don't  owe  him  much  pity.  What  would  have 
happened  if  we  hadn't  met  the  police  ?  " 

"  it's  unpleasant  to  think  of.  :<o  doubt  we'd  have 
starved  to  death." 

"  A  sure  thing  1  "  said  Harding.  "  It  hasn  t  struck 
you  that  this  was  what  he  meant  us  to  do  1  " 

Blake  started.  "  Are  you  making  a  bold  guess,  or 
have  you  any  ground  for  what  you're  saying  ?  " 

"  I  see  you'll  have  to  be  convinced.  Very  well ;  in 
the  first  place,  the  man  would  have  stuck  at  nothing, 
and  I've  akeady  tried  to  show  you  that  he'd  some- 
thing to  gain  by  Benson's  death."  He  turned  to  the 
latter.  "  I  suspected  when  we  took  you  away  from 
him  that  you  were  running  a  risk." 

"  I  was  nmning  a  bigger  one  before  that,  if  you  can 
call  a  thing  a  risk  when  the  result's  inevitable,"  Ben- 
son rejoined.  "The  pace  I  was  going  would  have 
killed  me  in  another  year  or  two,  and  even  now  I'm 

half  afraid "    He  paused  for  a  few  moments  with 

sombre  face  and  knitted  brows;  and  then  resumed 
thoughtfully  :  "  I  believe  you're  right,  Harding,  but 
you  haven't  told  us  how  he  proposed  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"I'm  coming  to  that.  There  was,- however,  another 
member  of  this  party  who  was  in  his  way,  and  he  made 
his  plans  to  remove  you  both." 

■'  You  mean  me  ?  "  Blake  broke  in.  "  It's  possible, 
but  I  don't  altogether  see  how  he'd  profit." 

"  First,  let's  look  at  what  he  did.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  village  he  heard  that  we  had  started  fruui 
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the  Hudson's  Bay  post.  It  wouldn't  be  difficult  to 
calculate  how  long  the  stores  we  could  carry  would  last 
and  he'd  see  that  the  chances  were  in  favour  of  our 
calling  at  the  village  for  provisions.  Presuming  on 
that,  he  sent  his  friends  away  to  look  for  caribou  which 
they  couldn't  find.  RecoUect  that  they  owned  to  being 
puzzled  because  he  was  a  good  hunter.  Then  he  cleared 
out  by  himself,  but  I  believe  that  if  theie  was  any  food 
left  in  the  place  he  carefully  hid  it." 

The  others  felt  that  their  comrade  was  taking  some- 
thing for  granted,  but  they  believed  his  suspicions  were 
correct.  They,  however,  made  no  comment,  and  Hard- 
mg  went  on,  looking  at  Blake— 

"  Now  I'll  show  you  how  he  would  have  profited.  I 
found  this  in  his  pocket." 

He  took  out  a  letter  which  he  gave  to  Blake,  and  the 
latter  started  as  he  recognized  the  writing.  It  was 
from  Colonel  Challoner  to  Clarke. 

"  You  had  better  read  the  thing ;  it's  justifiable." 
Benson  remarked. 

Blake  read  it  aloud,  holding  the  paper  near  the  fire 
with  the  light  upon  his  face,  which  looked  very  grim 
'In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  have  nothing  new  to  say 
and  believe  I  have  akeady  made  my  inten.  .ns  plain. 
It  wou]d  be  useless  for  you  to  trouble  me  with  any 
further  proposals.'" 

Tnen  Blake  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket. 

"  Now,'' he  said.  "  I  think  T  see.    The  man  had  been 
trying  to  bleed  the  Colonel  and  got  his  answer." 
Is  that  all  ?  "  Harding  asked. 

"  WeU."  said  Blake,  "  I  beUeve  it  proves  your  con- 
clusions right     I  won't  go  into  particulars,  but  where 
my  uncle  and  cousin  are  threatened  I'm,  so  to  speak 
the  leadmg  witness  for  the  defence  and  it  wouldn't 
nave  suited  Clarke  to  let  me  speak.    No  doubt,  that's 
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why  he  took  rather  drastic  measures  to  put  me  out 
the  way." 

"  Then  you  never  mean  to  question  the  story  of  t 
Indian  affair  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  "  Blake  asked  curt! 

Harding  laughed.  "  I  beUeve  I  know  the  true  oi 
Haven't  I  marched  and  starved  and  shared  my  pla 
with  you  ?  If  there  had  been  any  meanness  in  y 
wouldn't  I  have  found  it  out  ?  Wiat's  more,  Bens 
knows  what  really  happened  and  so  does  Color 
Challoner.  How  else  could  Clarke  have  put  the  scr( 
on  him  ?  " 

"  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  made  much  impressio: 
you  have  heard  the  Colonel's  answer."  Blake  frown( 
"  We'll  drop  this  subject.  If  Challoner  attached  a: 
importance  to  what  you  think  Clarke  told  him,  his  fij 
step  would  have  been  to  send  for  me." 

"  I  expect  you'll  find  a  letter  waiting  for  you  at  Swei 
water,"  Harding  rejoined. 

Blake  did  not  answer,  and  soon  afterwards  Sergea 
Lane  came  in  with  Walthew. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

A  MATTER  OF  DUTY 

OERGEANT  LANE  sat  by  the  camp  fire  in  a 
O  straggling  bluff,  a  notebook  in  his  hand,  while 
iimile  repacked  a  quantity  of  provisions,  the  weight  of 
which  they  had  been  carefully  estimating.  The  scattered 
trees  were  small  and  let  the  cold  wind  in.  for  the  party 
had  now  reached  the  edge  of  the  plain  where  the  poplare 
began  to  grow.  The  Sergeant's  brows  were  knitted,  for 
the  calculations  he  had  made  were  not  reassuring. 

The  time  we  lost  turning  back  to  the  Stony  village 
has  niade  a  big  hole  in  our  grub."  he  said.  "  Gu^s 
we  U  have  to  cut  the  menoo  down  and  do  a  few  more 
miles  a  day." 

''Our  party's  used  to  that."  Blake  answered  with  a 
smUe        I  suggest  another  plan.    You  have  brought 
us  a  long  way  and  Sweetwater's  a  bit  off  your  Me 
Suppose  you  give  us  food  enough  to  last  us  on  half 
rations  and  let  us  push  on." 

ihrn^^u  f''\f'^  ^^^  decidedly;  "we  see  this  trip 
through  together.  For  another  thing,  the  dogs  are 
playing  out  and  after  the  way  they've  served  us  I  want 

bettrtime/''  '^  ^'"'  ^'^^  ^*  '^'  ^'^'''  ^^  "^^ke 
Blake  could  not  deny  this.  The  snow  had  been  in 
bad  condition  for  the  last  week,  and  the  men  had  relieved 
each  other  m  hauhng  the  sledge.  The  police  camo 
equipment  was  heavy,  but  it  could  not  be  tCZ  aw^/ 
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because  they  preferred  some  degree  of  hunger  to  ly 
awake  at  nights,  half  frozen.  Moreover,  neit 
Blake  nor  his  comrades  desired  to  leave  their  i 
friends  and  once  more  face  the  rigours  of  the  wilds  ale 
"  Then  we'll  have  to  make  the  best  speed  we  ca 
he  said. 

They  talked  about  the  journey  still  before  them 
another  hour.  It  was  a  clear  nigbt  and  very  cold, 
with  a  crescent  moon  in  the  sky  and  no  wind  stirr: 
The  fragile  twigs  of  the  birches  which  shot  up  am 
the  poplars  were  still,  and  deep  silence  brooded  c 
the  wide  stretch  of  snow.  By  and  by  Emile  looked 
with  his  face  towards  the  south. 

"  Ah  1  "  he  said  ;  "  you  hear  somet'ing  ?  " 
They  did  not,  though  they  Ustened  hard,  but 
half-breed  had  been  bom  in  the  wilderness  and  t 
could  not  think  him  mistaken.    For  a  minute  or 
his  pose  suggested  strained  attention,  and  then 
smiled. 

"  White  man  come  from  the  sout'.    Mais,  om  ! 
come,  sure  t'ing." 

Lane  nodded.  "  I  guess  he's  right,  but  I  can't  fij 
on  the  kind  of  outfit." 

Then  Blake  heard  a  sound  which  puzzled  him. 
was  not  the  quick  patter  of  a  dog-team  or  the  sli« 
fall  of  netted  shoes.  The  noise  was  dull  and  he 
and  as  he  knew  the  snow  would  deaden  it,  whoc 
was  coming  could  not  be  far  away. 

"  Bob-sled  1  "  Emile  exclaimed  with  scorn, 
la  belle  chose  !    Arrive  the  great  horse  of  the  plou 
"The  fellow's  sure  a  farmer  since  he's  coming 
with  a  Clydesdale  team,"  Lane  said,  laughing, 
wouldn't  have  much  trouble  in  following  his  tr 
A  few  minutes  later  three  men  appeared,  care 
leading  two  big  horses  through  the  trees. 
"  Saw  your  fire  a  piece  back,"  said  one,  when 
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had  hauled  up  a  clumsy  sled.  Then  he  caught  sight 
of  Blake.  "  I'm  mighty  glad  to  find  you  ;  we  were 
wondering  how  far  we  might  have  to  go." 

"  Then  you  came  up  after  me,  Tom  ?  "  said  Blake, 
who  knew  the  man.  "  You  wouldn't  have  got  much 
further  with  that  team ;    but  who  sent  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  know.  It  seems  Gardner  got  orders 
from  somebody  that  you  were  to  be  found,  and  he  hired 
me  and  the  boys.  We'd  trouble  in  getting  here,  but  we 
allowed  we  could  bring  up  more  grub  and  blankets  on 
the  sled  and  we'd  send  Jake  back  with  the  team  when 
we  struck  tlie  thici:  bush.  Then  we  were  going  to 
make  a  depot  and  pack  along  the  stuff  we  didn't  cache. 
But  I've  a  letter  which  may  tell  you  something." 

Blake  opened  it  and  Harding  noticed  that  his  face 
grew  intent,  but  he  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket  and 
turned  to  the  man. 

"It's  from  a  friend  in  England,"  he  said.  "  You 
were  lucky  in  finding  me  and  we'll  go  back  together  in 
the  morning." 

After  attending  to  their  horses,  the  new  arrivals  joined 
the  others  at  the  fire  and  explained  that  at  the  hotel- 
keeper's  suggestion  they  had  meant  to  head  for  the 
Indian  village  and  make  inquiries  on  their  way  up  at 
the  logging  camp.  Though  Blake  talked  to  them,  he 
had  a  preoccupied  look,  and  Harding  knew  he  was 
thinking  of  the  letter.  He  had,  however,  no  oppor- 
tunity of  questioning  him  and  waited  until  next  day, 
when  Emile,  whom  they  were  helping,  chose  a  shorter 
way  across  a  ravine  than  that  taken  by  the  police  and 
the  men  with  the  bob-sled.  When  they  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  Blake  told  the  half-breed  to  stop, 
and  took  his  comrad  s  aside. 

"  There's  something  I  must  tell  you,"  he  said.  "  It 
was  Colonel  Challoner  who  sent  the  boys  up  from 
the  settlement  with  food  for  us  and  he  begs  me  to  come 
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home  at  once.    That's  a  point  on  which  I'd  hke 
opinion,  but  you  shall  hear  what  he  has  to  say."    1 
sitting  down  upon  a  log,  he  began  to  read  fron: 
letter : — 

" '  A  man  called  Clarke,  whom  you  have  evid( 
met,  lately  called  on  me  and  suggested  an  explan; 
of  the  Indian  affair.  As  the  price  of  his  keeping  si] 
on  the  subject,  he  demanded  that  I  should  ta 
number  of  shares  in  a  syndicate  he  is  forming  fo] 
exploitition  of  some  petroleum  wells.'  " 

"  I  think  it  was  a  good  offer,"  Harding  interp( 
"  Clarke  must  have  had  reason  for  believing  he 
about  to  make  a  big  strike  ;  he'd  have  kept  quiet 
he  was  sure  of  the  thing." 

"  'The  fellow's  story  was  plausible,'  Blake  contii 
reading.      'It   seems   possible   that   you   have 

badly  wronged,  and  I  hav6  been  troubled ' 

omitted  the  next  few  Unes  and  went  on  :  'As  it 
pens,  another  account  of  the  frontier  action  had 
given  me  some  time  earlier  by  a  lady  who  has  bee 
India.  It  differed  fr^m  Clarke's  in  one  or  two  del 
but  agreed  in  exone^  ting  you ;  and  she  also  a 
a  price  which  I  dechneo  to  pay.  After  giving  the  mi 
careful  thought,  I  feel  that  these  people  may  hav( 
upon  the  truth.  It  would,  of  course,  afford  me 
keenest  satisfaction  to  see  you  cleared,  but  the  t 
must  be  thoroughly  sifted  because '" 

Blake  stopped  and  added  tly  :  "  He  insists  i 
my  going  home." 

"  His  difficulty  is  obvious,"  Benson  remarked, 
you  are  blameless,  his  son  must  be  guilty.     I  arr 
at  the  former  conclusion  some  time  ago." 

Blake,  who  did  not  answer,  sat  musing  with  a 
turbed  expression.  There  was  now  no  sign  of 
others,  who  had  left  the  ravine,  and  no  sound  rea( 
the  men  from  the  plain  above.    Emile  stood  patie 
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waiting  some  distance  off,  and  though  they  were  shel- 
tered  from  the  wind  it  was  bitterly  cold 

"  In  some  ways,  it  might  be  better  if  I  went  home  at 
once,  he  said  at  last.  "  I  could  come  back  and 
join  you  as  soon  as  I  saw  how  things  were  going  The 
Colonel  would  be  safe  from  any  further  persecution  if  I 
were  with  him,  but.  all  the  same.  I'm  inclined  to  stay 
away.  ^ 

"  Why  ?  "  Harding  asked. 

"For  one  thing,  if  I  were  there,  he  might  insist  on 
taking  some  quite  unnecessary  course  that  v  >uld  onlv 
cause  trouble."  ^ 

"  Now,"  said  Harding  curtly,  "  I'm  going  to  give 
you  my  opinion.  I  take  it  that  your  uncle  is  a  man 
who  tnes  to  do  the  square  thing  ?  " 

Blake's  face  relaxed  and  his  eyes  twinkled  "  He's 
what  you  caU  white  and  as  obstinate  as  they're  made 
Convince  hun  that  a  thing's  right  and  he'll  see  it  done' 
no  matter  how  many  people  it  makes  uncomfortable' 
inat  s  why  I  don't  see  my  way  to  encourage  him  " 
Here  s  a  man  who's  up  against  a  point  of  honour  • 
he  has.  I  understand,  a  long,  clean  record  and  now  he's 
prepared  to  take  a  course  that  may  cost  him  dear.  Are 
you  going  to  play  a  low-down  game  on  him  ;  to  twist 
self  ?  '^     ^°  ^  *°  ^^^^  ^""  ^  ^^^"^^  °^  deceiving  him- 

fi,"  ^^"Si^  y°"  ^"^^  ^^"^°"  *^^"g  what  you  mean  by 
the  truth  too  much  for  granted  ?  " 

Harding  gave  him  a  searching  look.     "  I  haven't 

heard  you  deny  it  squarely  ;   you're  a  poor  li?r      It's 

your  clear  duty  to  go  back  to  England  right  away  and 

see  your  uncle  through  with  the  thing  he  means  to  do  " 

.     After  all.  1 11  go  to  England."  Blake  answer-d  with 

significant  reserve.     "However,   we  had  better  eet 

wi^or  ^ye  won't  catch  the  others  until  they've  finished 
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Emile  started  the  dogs,  and  when  they  had  toiled  u 
the  ascent  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  party  far  ahead  o 

the  creat  white  plain.  •     x    x^i 

"  We  mayn't  have  another  chance  of  a  private  tal 
untU  we  reach  the  settlement,"  said  Blake.^  Whc 
are  vou  going  to  do  about  the  petroleum  ? 

"I'll  come  back  and  prospect  the  muskeg  as  soo 

^'•it  wutcSt'a'good  deal  to  do  that  thoroughl 
We  must  hire  transport  for  a  full  supply  of  aU  the  toe 
and  stores  we  are  likely  to  need ;   one  experience 
the  kind  we've  had  this  trip  is  enough.    How  are  >( 
coins  to  get  the  money  ?  " 

••  I'm  not  going  to  the  city  men  for  it  until  our  po: 
tion's  secure.  The  thing  must  be  kept  qmet  un 
we're  ready  to  put  it  on  the  market. 

"  You  were  doubtful  about  taking  me  forapartn 
once."  Benson  interposed.    "  I  don't  know  that  I  coi 
blame  you,  but  now  I  mean  to  do  aU  I  can  to  ma 
the  schem;  successful,  and  I  don't  think  you'U  have 
much  reason  for  being  afraid  that  I  might  fail  ym 

"  Call  it  a  deal,"  said  Harding.       You  re  the  m 

^^"  Well""  said  Blake,  "  I  ought  to  be  out  again  bef< 
vou  start,  and  if  I  can  raise  any  money  in  tnglai 
I'U  send  it  over.  Yoa're  satisfied  that  this  is  a  proj 
I  can  recommend  to  my  friends  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it's  such  a  chance  as  few  people  ever  ge 
Harding  answered  in  a  tone  of  firm  conviction. 

"  Then  we'll  see  what  can  be  do- ).    It  won  t 
vour  fault  if  the  venture  fails." 

Harding  smiled.  "  There's  hard  work  and  perh 
some  trouble  ahead,  but  you  won't  regret  you  fa 
it     You'U  be  a  rich  man  in  another  year  or  t^^ 

Then  EmUe  urged  the  dogs,  and  they  set  off  after 
others  as  fast  as  they  could  go.    Sweetwater  was  sa 
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reached,  but  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  there 
Blake  pushed  on  south  for  the  railroad  with  the  police 
and  a  week  later  caught  a  steamer  in  Montreal.  On 
landing,  he  took  the  first  train  to  Shropshire,  but  before 
going  on  to  Sandymere  called  at  Hazlehurst,  where 
he  had  learned  that  Mrs.  Keith  was  staying. 

As  it  happen-d,  Mrs.  Keith  was  out  with  Mrs.  Foster, 
and  Millicent  was  the  first  to  welcome  him.  She  started 
when  he  was  shown  into  the  hall,  and,  dropping  the 
book  she  W9js  reading,  rose  with  a  tingle  of  heightened 
colour,  while  he  felt  his  heart  beat  fast.  It  was  a  clear 
winter  afternoon  and  the  sunshine  that  entered  a 
window  fell  upon  the  girl.  Blake  thought  she  looked 
very  beautiful,  and,  thrown  off  her  guard  as  she  had 
been,  he  caught  the  gladness  in  her  eyes  before  she 
could  hide  it. 

"  I  expect  you  are  surprised  at  my  turning  up,"  he 
remarked. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  with  a  shyness  she  could  not  over- 
come. "  Indeed  I  was  startled  when  you  came  in,  but 
of  course  it's  pleasant  to  see  you  safely  back.  I  knew 
Colonel  Challoner  had  given  orders  for  you  to  be  traced 
if  possible,  and  that  you  had  been  found,  but  that 
was  all  Mrs.  Keith  told  me.  I  suppose  she  didn't 
know— didn't  think,  I  mean— that  I  was  interested." 

"  I'd  hke  to  beUeve  that  was  fooUsh  of  her,"  Blake 
answered  with  a  twinkle. 

MiUicent  laughed  ;  though  she  felt  that  his  rejoinder 
did  not  adequately  express  his  feelings,  his  humorous 
manner  set  her  at  ease. 

"It  really  was  foolish,"  she  said,  smiling.  "But 
you  must  have  some  tea  and  wait  until  she  comes.  I 
don't  think  she  will  be  long." 

The  tea  was  brought,  and  she  studied  him  unobtru- 
sively as  he  sat  opposite  her  at  the  small  table.  He 
had  grown  thin,  his  bronzed  face  was  worn,  and  he  looked 
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graver  than  he  had  done.  Though  she  could  not  ima- 
gine his  ever  becoming  very  solemn,  it  was  obvious  that 
something  had  happened  in  Canada  which  had  had  its 
effect  on  him.  Looking  up  suddenly  from  his  plate, 
he  surprised  her  attentive  glance. 

"  You  have  c>'anged,"  she  said. 

"That's  not  astonishing,"  Blake  replied.  We 
didn't  get  much  to  eat  in  the  wilds,  and  I  was  thinking 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  back  again."  He  examined 
his  prettily  decorated  cup.  "  It's  remarkable  how 
many  things  one  can  do  without.  In  the  bush,  we 
drank  our  tea,  when  we  had  any,  out  of  a  blackened 
can  and  the  rest  of  our  table  equipment  was  to  match. 
But  we'll  take  it  that  the  change  in  me  is  an  improve- 
ment ?  " 

It  was  an  excuse  for  looking  at  her,  as  if  demanclin|2 
a  reply,  but  she  answered  readily  :  "  In  a  sense,  it  is." 

"Then  I  feel  encouraged  to    continue    starving 

myself."  ,  . ,   ,  , 

"  There's  a  limit ;    extremes  ar'^  to  be  avoided, 
MiUicent  rejoined.      "  But  did  you  starve  yourselves 

in  Canada  ?  "  ,        .i. 

"  I  must  confess  that  the  thing  wasn  t  altogethei 
voluntary.  I'm  afraid  we  were  rather  gluttonous 
when  we  got  the  chance."  ^^ 

"  Did  you  find  what  you  were  looking  for  ? 

"  No,"  said  Blake,  who  saw  that  she  was  interested 
"  I  think  it  was  a  serious  disappointment  for  Harding 
and  I  was  very  sorry  for  him  at  first." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  MiUicent.  "  It  must  have  bcei 
very  hard,  after  leaving  his  wife  alone  and  badly  })ro 
vided  for  and  risking  everything  Oxi  his  success^  Bu 
why  did  you  say  you  were  sorry  for  him  ?     Aren't  yoi 

sc-  y  now  ?  "  ,    , .      / 

•'  Though  we  didn't  find  what  we  were  looking  foi 
we  found  something  else  which  Harding  seems  firml; 
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convinced  is  quite  as  valuable.  Of  course,  he's  a  Mt 
of  an  optimist,  but  it  lo.  ks  as  if  he  were  right  this 
time.    Anyway,  I'm  plungmg  on  his  scheme." 

"  "Vou  mean  you  will  stake  all  you  have  on  it  ?  " 
,,  ",^^^*'^  ^*'"  Blake  agreed  with  a  humorous  twinkle. 
"It's  true  that  what  I  have  doesn't  amount  to  much, 
but  I'm  throwing  in  what  I  would  Uke  to  get,  and  that's 
a  great  deal." 

There  was  something  of  a  hint  in  his  manner  and  she 
noticed  his  expression  suddenly  grow  serious.  It 
seemed  advisable  to  choose  another  topic  and  she  said : 
"  You  must  h-xwe  had  adventures.  Tell  me  about 
them." 

"  Oh  !  "  he  protested,  "  they're  really  not  inter- 
esting." 

"  Let  me  judge.  Is  it  nothing  to  have  gone  where 
other  men  seldom  venture  ?  " 

He  began  rather  awkwardly,  but  she  prompted  him 
with  tactful  questions,  and  he  saw  that  she  wished  0 
hear  his  story.  By  degrees  he  lost  hin  ',elf  in  his  sub- 
ject and,  being  gifted  with  keen  imaf  .nation,  she  fol- 
lowed his  juurney  into  the  wilds.  It  is  not  his  wish 
to  represent  himself  as  a  hero,  and  v  and  then  he 
spoke  with  deprecatory  humour,  but  h^  betrayed  some- 
thing of  his  character  in  doing  justice  to  his  theme. 
Millicent's  eyes  sparkled  as  she  listened,  for  she  found 
the  story  moving ;  he  was  the  man  she  had  thought 
him,  capable  of  grim  endurance,  determined  action, 
and  steadfast  loyalty. 

"  So  you  carried  your  crippled  comrade  when  you 
were  exhausted  and  starving,"  she  said  when  he  came 
to  their  search  for  the  'actory.  "  One  hkes  to  hear  of 
such  things  as  that !  But  what  would  you  have  done 
if  you  hadn't  found  the  post  ?  " 

"  I  can't  answer,"  he  said  soberly.  "  We  durst  not 
think  of  it ;  a  starving  man's  will  gets  weak."    Then 
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his  expression  grew  whimsical.     "  Besides,  if  one  m 
be  accurate,  we  dragged  him." 

"Still,"  said  Milliccnt  softly,  "I  can't  think  j 
would  have  left  him." 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  embarrassment  and  tl 
smiled.  "  I'm  flattered,  Miss  Graham,  but  you  reii 
haven't  very  strong  grounds  for  your  confidence  in  m 

Supposing  he  was  thinking  of  his  disgra-^e,  she  mi 
a  gesture  of  half  scornful  impatience. 

'  Well,"  she  said,  "  please  go  on  with  the  tal 

The  rest  of  it  had  its  interest,  though  he  made 
reference  to  Clarke's  treachery,  and  Milliceii..  lister 
with  close  attention.  It  was  growing  dark,  but  tt 
had  forgotten  to  ring  for  hghts;  neither  of  th' 
h"ard  the  door  open  when  he  was  near  the  conclusi( 
and  Mrs.  Keith,  entering  quietly  with  Mrs.  Post 
stopped  a  moment  in  surprise.  The  room  was  shadov 
but  she  could  see  the  man  leaning  forward  with  an  a 
upon  the  table  and  the  girl's  intent  face.  There  v 
something  that  pleased  her  in  the  scene.  Then  as  t 
moved  forward  Mu.  3nt  looked  up  quickly  and  Bla 
rose. 

"  So  you  have  come  back,"  said  Mrs.  Keith,  givi 
him  her  hand.  "  How  wa?  it  you  didn't  go  strain 
to  Sandymere,  where  your  uncle  is  eagerly  waiti 
you  ?  " 

"  I  sent  him  a  telegram  as  soon  as  the  steamer  w 
boarded,  but  on  landing  found  there  was  an  eari 
train.  As  he  won't  expect  me  for  another  two  hou 
I  thought  I'd  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  you." 

"  It  sounds  plausible,"  Mrs.  Keith  rejoined  wi 
rather  dry  amusement.  "  Well,  I'm  flattf^;red,  and  as 
happens  I've  something  to  say  to  you." 

Then  Mrs.  Foster  joined  them,  and  it  was  some  tii 
later  when  Mrs.  Keith  took  Blake  into  the  emp 
drawing-room. 
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Hil^iltSv^t.:;^^^  T"^^  to  me." 
was  to  I  e  trusted,  but  she  ei^'som'''  ^'''^  ^'"^^  ^« 
supporting  hirn  in  a  line  o  action  .T'f'''"^'^^^"* 
him  much.     Still  she  ronlH^  f  u"  i^""^  ^^"1^  cost 

passionate  scruMen  there  wa^  ^'*'"^^  ^^  ^^"^- 
saving  her  old  friend  from  f«-'  ^"  "PPortunity  of 
certain  sense  of  guilt  but  It"^'""?'  ^""^^^I^d  by  a 
his  feelings.       ^        ^""^  determined,  she  tried  to  test 

marked  '''tsuotJ/'^*^"^  ^''  "^  ''^^o^^''  she  re- 
your  adventurlsTh'nTe  Tamef  "^  ,™^^^"*  '^<>^t 
and  she  seemed  to  b^  listen^^^L  n'  Jf^^^^"^  ^^hello. 

"I   expect    she   was   pv.^-^''^^"'^"^^^^-'' 
patience/' Blake  rejSnedw^^^^^  \  ^°°^   ^^"'^^   «f 

since  you  compare  me  to  th-  m      ^^"^^-      "  Anyway, 

Ah  !  "  said  Mrs    Kf^uu      -^^         '  ^  ^  painted." 

"you  needn't  pretad^Te  iLv'*''  «^""' "»-- 
"bout  you,  and  if  it  doe^nTa«-L  "ft'-y."*"  "P"" '» 
so  much  the  «oise  for  ttei4  ^  L""""  """^  r«°P''='». 
home  as  soon  as  you  couTd  be  U"?./""  *°"^<'  -™ 
my  Ite";  ™-'  ''"™  wha.  has  been  going  on  in 

hard^':i:d  byZscSr-    ^T  ™^'»  "«  been 

f  m.    How  mua^Ss  oTt^""..    ""'^  ""  »<>  *" 
I  cannot  tel],  but  he'TFnnH  „?  ""^y  have  made  on  him 

It's  a  cruel  ^SSon  for^n  I  ^°"'  '^'*'  ='"<' '"  'rouble 

tions  like  th^e  7thrChallT"l"^'"^"  "«>  «ral 

■'  That's  true     I  hati  1'  "I"?  ,^'''"^  ^'•"■" 

.eaft4^ifnr^--^---abea 
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years  in  quietness,  but  I  fear  that's  impossible,  althoui 
perhaps,  to  some  extent,  it  Ucs  in  your  hands,"  Tl 
she  looked  steadily  at  Blake.  "  Now  you  have  co 
back,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  Whatever  is  needful ;  I'm  for  the  defence.  1 
Colonel's  position  can't  be  stormed  while  I'm  on  guai 
and  this  time  there'll  be  no  retreat." 

"  Don't  add  that,  Dick ;  it  hurts  me.  I'm  not 
hard  as  I  sometimes  pretend.  I  never  doubted  y 
staunchness,  but  I  wonder  whether  you  quite  rea 
what  the  defence  may  cost  you.  Have  you  thou, 
about  your  future  ?  " 

"  You  ought  to  know  that  the  Blakes  never  th 
of  the  future.  We're  a  happy-go-lucky,  irresponsi 
lot." 

"  But  suppose  you  wished  to  marry  ?  " 

He  smiled  at  her.    "  It's  a  difficulty  that  has 
ready  been  pointed  out.    If  I  ever  marry,  the  gii 
choose  will  beheve  in  me  in  spite  of  appearances, 
fact,  she'll  have  to ;   I've  no  medals  and  decorati 
.0  bring  her." 

"  You  have  much  that's  worth  more  I  "  Mrs.  Kc 
exclaimed,  moved  by  his  steadfastness.  "  Still,  it 
severe  test  for  any  girl."  Then  she  laid  her  h; 
gently  on  his  arm.  "  In  the  end,  you  won't  regret 
course  you  mean  to  take.  I  have  Uved  a  long  w] 
and  have  lost  many  pleasant  illusions,  but  I  believe  t 
loyalty  Uke  yours  has  its  reward.  I  loved  you  for  y( 
mother's  sake  when  you  were  a  boy  ;  afterwards  w] 
things  looked  blackest  I  kept  my  faith  in  you,  andr 
I'm  proud  I  did  so." 

Blake  looked  confused.  "  Confidence  hke  your; 
an  embarrassing  gift.  It  makes  one  feel  one  must  1 
up  to  it,  and  that  isn't  easy." 

Mrs.    Keith    regarded    him    affectionately.    " 
yours,  Dick;    given  without  reserve.    But  I  tli 
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there's  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  no  doubt  voaVe 
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BLAKE  HOLDS  HIS   GROUND 

DINNER  was  finished  at  Sandymere,  Miss  Chj 
loner  had  gone  out,  and,  in  accordance  wi 
ancient  custom,  the  cloth  had  been  removed  from  t] 
pat  mahogany  table.  Its  glistening  surface  was  on 
broken  by  a  decaj.ter,  two  choice  wine-glasses,  and 
taU  silver  candlestick.  There  were  lamps  in  oth. 
parts  of  the  room,  but  Challoner  like  candles.  Ligh 
ing  a  cigar,  Blake  looked  about  while  he  braced  himse 
lor  the  ordeal  that  must  be  faced. 

He  knew  the  big  room  well,  but  its  air  of  solemnity 
with  which  the  heavy  Georgian  furniture  was  in  keepin] 
impressed  him.  The  ceihng  had  been  decorated  by 
French  artist  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  fade 
delicacy  of  the  design,  bearing  as  it  did  the  stamp  of  ii 
period,  helped  to  give  the  place  a  look  of  age.  Cha 
loner  could  trace  his  descent  much  further  than  hi 
house  and  furniture  suggested,  but  the  family  had  fin 
come  to  the  front  in  the  East  India  Company's  wars 
and  whUe  maintaining  its  position  afterwards  ha 
escaped  the  modernizing  influence  of  the  country' 
awakenmg  in  the  early  Victorian  days.  It  seemed  t 
Blake,  fresh  from  the  new  and  democratic  West  tha 
his  uncle,  shrewd  and  well-informed  man  as  he  wa= 
was  very  much  of  the  type  of  WeUington's  officers 
For  all  that  he  pitied  him.  ChaUoner  looked  old  an( 
worn,  and  there  were  wrinkles  that  hinted  at  anxiou 
thought  round  his  eyes.    His  life  was  lonely,  and  hi: 
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unmarried  sister,  who  spent  much  of  her  time  in  visits 
was  the  only  relative  who  shared  his  home.  Now  that  age 
was  hmitmg  his  activities  and  interests,  he  had  one  great 
source  of  gratification  ;  the  career  of  the  soldier^  son 
who  was  worthily  following  in  his  steps.  His  nephew 
determined  that  this  should  be  saved  for  him.  L  he 
remembered  the  benefits  he  had  received  at  his  hands. 
By  and  by  Challoner  filled  the  glasses.     "  Dick  " 

l^L't'Vi.-^™  ""^"T  Slad  to  see  you  home.    I  should 
like  to  think  you  have  come  to  stay  " 

;;  Thank  you,  sir.  I'll  stay  as  long  as  you  need  me. " 
u^Koi  J  T^^  you  altogether.  It's  now  doubtful 
whether  Bertram  wiU  leave  India  after  all  His 
regiment  has  been  ordered  into  the  hiUs  where  there's 
serious  trouble  brewing,  and  he  has  asked  permission 
to  remam  Ev-en  if  he  comes  home,  he  will  have  many 
duties,  and  I  have  nobody  left."  ^ 

cf  ^•^!5\-'^''^  "^.  ^^^^^^'^  immediately,  and  his  uncle 
studied  him  Dick  had  grown  thin,  bit  he  looked  very 
hard,  and  the  evemng  dress  set  off  his  fine,  muscular 
figure  His  face  was  still  somewhat  pinched,  but  its 
deep  bronze  and  the  steadiness  of  his  eyes  and  firmness 
of  his  hps  gave  him  a  very  soldierly  look  and  a  certain 

tn,.  L  .1  ''ru''?;  ^^^'^  ^^  "°  <i«"bt  that  he  was 
true  to  the  Challoner  type. 

Then  Blake  said  slowly.  "  I  must  go  back  sooner  or 
gter  sir ;  there  is  an  engagement  I  am  bound  to  keep 
Besides    your  pressing  me  to  stay  raises  a  question. 

tw  T  t  iT..'^^"'^*  y°^  acquiesced  in  my  decision 
that  I  had  better  keep  out  of  the  country,  and  I  see  no 
reason  for  changing  it." 

T  r  ^w  ^"^s*ion  !P,ust  certainly  be  raised  ;  that  is  why 

1  sent  for  you.     You  can  understand  my  anxiety  to 

learn  what  truth  there  is  in  the  stories  I  have  heard  " 

^^  It  might  be  better  if  you  told  me  all  about  it  " 

Very  well ;    the  task  is  painful,  but  it  can't  be 
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shirked.  We'll  take  the  woman's  tale  first."  Ch; 
loner  carefully  outlined  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  theory  of  wh 
had  happened  during  the  night  attack  and  Blake  1 
tened  quietly. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  you  might  give  me  Clarke's  a 
count." 

Challoner  did  so  and  concluded  :  "  Both  these  peoj 
have  an  obvious  end  to  serve,  and  I  daresay  they' 
capable  of  misrepresenting  things  to  suit  it.  I'll  co 
fess  I  found  the  thought  comforting ;  but  I  want  i. 
truth,  Dick.     I  must  do  what's  right." 

"  In  the  first  place,  Clarke,  who  once  approach 
me  about  the  matter,  will  never  trouble  either  of 
again.     I  helped  to  bury  him  up  in  the  wilds." 

"  Dead  !  "  exclaimed  Challoner. 

"  Frozen.  In  fact,  it  was  not  his  fault  we  escapi 
his  fate.  He  set  a  trap  for  us,  intending  that  \ 
should  starve." 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  His  motive  was  obvious,"  Blake  rejoined.  "  The 
was  a  man  with  us  whose  farm  and  stock  would, 
the  event  of  his  death,  fall  into  Clarke's  hands,  and  i1 
clear  that  I  was  a  serious  obstacle  in  his  way.  Car 
you  see  that  he  couldn't  use  his  absurd  story  to  ble( 
you  unless  I  supported  it  ?  " 

Challoner  felt  the  force  of  this.  He  was  a  shrev 
man,  but  just  then  he  was  too  disturbed  to  reasc 
closely  and  failed  to  perceive  that  his  nephew's  refus 
to  confirm  the  story  did  not  necessarily  disprove  i 
That  Clarke  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  attempt  h 
hfe  bulked  most  largely  in  his  uncle's  eye. 

"  He  urged  me  to  take  some  shares  in  a  petroleu 
syndicate,"  he  remarked. 

"  Then  I  believe  you  missed  a  good  thing,  sir 
Blake  seized  upon  the  change  of  topic.  "  The  shar 
would  probably  have  paid  you  well." 
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"I  thought  he  proposed  it  to  make  the  thine  look 
better ;  m  fact,  to  give  me  something  to  sdve  mv 
conscience  with."  ^ 

"  Ajiyway  he  found  the  oil  and  put  us  on  the  track 

^scovei^'   '""P"'*  *°  "^^^^  ^  g°°^  d^aJ  «"t  of  the 
"  It  looks  like  justice."  said  Challoner.     "  But  we 
fhl^f//"^  away  from  the  point.     I'd  better  tell  you 
that  after  my  talk  with  the  man  I  felt  he  might  be 
dangerous  and  that  I  must  send  for  you  " 
Why  didn't  you  send  for  Bertram  ?  '"' 
Challoner  hesitated.     "  When  I  cabled  out  instruc- 
tions  to  find  you,there  was  no  word  of  his  leaving  India  • 
then  you  must  see  now  hard  it  would  have  been  to  hini 
at  my  suspicions.    This  would  have  opened  a  breach 
between  us  that  could  never  be  closed." 

Yes,"  said  Blake,  leaning  forward  on  the  table  and 
speaking  earnestly,  "your  reluctance  was  verrnaLraf 
I  m  afraid  of  presuming  too  far,  but  I  can't  understand 
how  you  could  believe  this  thing  of  your  only  son^ 
It  lies  between  my  son  and  my  nephew.  Dick  " 
There  was  emotion  in  the  Colonel's  voice.     "I  had'a 
tZ  if"!  ^'  y°"'  ^^'^''  ^"d  I  brought  you  up 
in  which  I  found  you  truer  to  our  type  than  Bertram." 
T  K-:.    ,    T^  i^youTs  on  me,"  Blake  replied.     "  That 
I   bitterly  disappointed  you   has   been   my   deepest 
hame  ;  m  fact    it's  the  one  thing  that  counts      For 
the  rest.  I  can't  regret  the  friends  who  turned  their 
Dacks  on  me,  and  poverty  never  troubled  the  Blakes  " 

'•  r^    the^  taint-the  stain  upon  your  name  !  " 
t.ii  /,^^7^*^e.  advantage  of^  bearing  it  alone,  and.  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  doesn't  bother  me  much.   That  a  man 
should  go  straight  in  the  present  is  all  they  i?ln 
Canada,  and  homeless  adventurers  with  no  posLSions 
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which  is  the  kind  of  comrades  I've  generally  met 
charitable.  As  a  rule,  it  wouldn't  become  them  t 
fastidious.  Anyhow,  sir,  you  must  see  the  absui 
of  believing  that  Bertram  could  have  failed  in  his  ( 
in  the  way  these  tales  suggest." 

"  I  once  felt  that  strongly ;  the  trouble  is  thai 
objection  applies  with  equal  force  to  you.  "' 
mother  had  a  resolute  character ;  your  father  w 
daring  man." 

Blake  coloured  as  he  answered  :  "  I'm  glad  you  i 
tioned  this ;  my  parents  can't  be  held  responsibli 
my  faults.  You  must  knew  that  rather  surpr 
variations  are  apt  to  appear  in  a  family  strain, 
possible  I'm  what  gardeners  call  a  sport ;  a  th 
back  to  some  inferior  type.  There  may  have  be 
weakling  even  among  the  Challoners." 

"  I  have  dreaded  that  there  was  one  in  the  pn 
generation,"  the  Colonel  answered  with  stern  gra 
"  But  we  get  no  farther.  Do  you  deny  the  st 
these  people  have  told  me  ?  " 

Blake  felt  that  his  task  was  hard.  He  had  to  coi 
himself  and  must  do  so  logically,  since  Challoner  w£ 
no  means  a  fool.  As  he  nerved  himself  to  the  e 
he  was  conscious  of  a  rather  grim  amusement. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  I  tried  to  show 
how  the  attack  was  made.  Is  the  old  set  of  In 
chessmen  still  in  the  drawer  ?  " 

"  I  beUeve  so.     It  must  be  twenty  years  since 
were  taken  out.    It's  strange  you  should  remei 
them." 

A  stirring  of  half-painful  emotions  troubled  Bl 
He  loved  the  old  house  and  all  that  it  contained  and 
a  deep-seated  pride  in  the  Challoner  traditions, 
he  must  show  that  he  was  a  degenerate  scion  oi 
honoured  stock  and  could  have  no  part  in  then 

"  I  have  forgotten  nothing  at  Sandymere,  bu 
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must  stick  to  the  subject."     Crossinrr  fh«  a.  ^  u 
back  with  the  chessien  which  he  clreftilvn      '"T 

It  agrees  with  what  I've  heard  "  «;airl   rh.^^ 

tne  trenches,  it  was  too  dark  for  effective  rifle  fire '• 
have'SLrrcifto^r^^?^'-''™"*  "-^  '■'-io 

Then  our  men  were  worn  out  an/'  '.iil  U        •     f  '*"?• 
night  for  the  last  wXr  t™"     ",t«S  ThTbtS 

Sh£r^roS^r:s:?thr:'°"T^i'V'^"H*'^y^^^^ 

fpK£^>;rl-h£S9S^ 

the  row  that  was  going  on  ''  '   ^^'^^"^^ 

anotherS  Do^^t  in  T  ^^  commentary.     "  Here's 
aer  v^cak  pomt  m  the  woman's  tale,  which  must 
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be  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  handled  troops  ;  t 
fellows  couldn't  have  gained  a  footing  in  this  he 
because  it  was  raked  by  our  fire.  There  was 
cover  and  the  range  was  short.  Then  you  see  the 
of  believing  that  the  section  with  which  the  bugler 
could  have  moved  alon-^  the  ridge  ;  they  couldn't ; 
crossed  between  the  Giiazees  and  the  trench.  Th 
have  been  exposed  to  our  own  fire  in  the  rear." 

He  added  more  to  much  the  same  effect,  and 
eluded :    "  I  think  that  disposes  of  Mrs.  Chudle 
theory." 

Challoner  made  a  sign  of  agreement  without  sp 
ing,  and  Blake,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  leaned  bac 
his  chair.  He  believed  he  had  succeeded  so  far, 
he  was  feeling  the  strain. 

"  Now  ril  deal  with  Clarke's  suggestion  ;  it's 
tainly  ingenious,"  he  said  presently  and  began  t 
arrange  the  chessmen. 

Proceeding  much  as  he  had  already  done,  he  foil 
the  movements' of  the  pieces  wiih  short  explanal 
and  when  he  finally  swept  them  up  into  a  heap  Ic 
hard  at  his  companion. 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  be  convinced,"  he  said. 

"  It  all  turns  upon  the  bugler's  movements,"  i 
loner  remarked. 

"  And  he  was  killed.  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  account 
supposes  that  he  was  in  one  pip*  ..  Clarke's  in  anc 
while  I've  tried  to  show  you  that  he  couldn't  have 

in  either." 

Challoner  was  silent  for  a  time  and  Blake  wai 
him  anxiously  until  he  looked  up. 

"  I  think  you  have  succeeded,  Dick,  though  1 
that  with  a  trifling  alteration  here  and  there  you  ( 
have  cleared  yourself.  Now  we'll  let  the  pe 
matter  drop  for  good,  unless,  indeed,  some  fre'^h 
is  ever  thrown  on  it." 
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"  That  can't  happen,"  Blake  replied  and  added  with 
a  gleam  of  humour  :  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'd  sooner 
remain  in  friendly  obscurity." 

Challoner  rose  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "  If 
you  were  once  at  fault,  you  have  since  shown  yourself 
a  man  of  honour.  Though  the  thing  hurt  me  at  the 
time,  I'm  glad  you  are  my  nephew.  Had  there  been 
any  baseness  in  you,  some  suspicion  must  always  have 
rested  on  your  cousin.  Well,  we  are  neither  of  us 
sentimentalists,  but  I  must  say  that  you  have  amply 
made  amends." 

He  turned  away  and  Blake  went  out  into  the  open 
air  to  walk  up  and  down.  The  face  of  the  old  house 
rose  above  him,  dark  against  the  clear  night  sky  •  in 
front  the  great  oaks  in  the  park  rolled  back  in  shadowy 
masses.  Blake,  who  loved  Sandymere,  had  thought  of 
it  often  in  his  wanderings,  and  now  he  was  glad  that 
through  his  action  his  cousin  would  enjoy  it  without 
reproach.  After  all,  it  was  some  return  to  make  for 
the  favours  he  had  received.  For  himself  there  re- 
mained the  charm  of  the  lonely  trail  and  the  wide 
wilderness,  unless,  indeed,  Harding  succeeded  better 
than  Blake  really  expected  with  his  petroleum  ex- 
ploitation scheme. 

For  all  that,  he  had  en  badly  tempted.  Poverty 
and  disgrace  were  series  obstacles  to  marriage,  and 
had  he  been  free  to  do  so,  he  would  eagerly  have  sought 
the  hand  of  Millicent  Graham.  He  knew  now  that  he 
loved  her  and  it  was  hard  to  hold  his  longing  for  her 
in  check,  but  while  this  must  be  done  for  the  present 
he  did  not  altogether  despair.  He  was  hopeful  and  be- 
lieved that  if  she  loved  him,  she  would  not  shrink  from 
his  painful  story,  while  it  was  possible  that  another  of 
ms  disadvantages  might  be  removed.  Harding  was 
conhdent  that  they  were  going  to  be  rich.  Thinking 
about  the  girl  tenderly,  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
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terrace  until  he  grew  calm,  and  then  went  in  to  tall 
Miss  Challoner, 

The  next  fortnight  passed  uneventfully  and  then 
afternoon  he  met  Millicent  in  a  fiel'^.-path  and  tun 
back  with  her  to  Hazlehurst.  It  was  a  raw  day  i 
the  wind  had  brought  a  fine  colour  into  her  face,  w 
she  wore  a  Uttle  fur  cap  and  fur-trimmed  jacket  wl 
he  thought  became  her  very  well. 

"  You  have  not  been  over  often ;  Foster  was 
marking  about  it,"  she  said  to  him. 

"  That's  true,  '  said  Blake,  who  had  kept  away 
fear  of  his  resolution  melting  if  he  saw  much  of  1 
"  Still,  my  uncle  seems  to  think  he  has  a  prior  cla 
and  I  mayn't  be  able  to  stay  with  him  long." 

"  Then  you  are  going  back  to  Canada  ?  "  The  qi 
way  the  girl  looked  up,  and  something  in  her  tone,' 
gested  unpleasant  surpriie,  for  she  had  been  taken 
her  guard. 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  when  Harding  needs  me 
haven't  heard  from  him  since  I  arrived,  but  I'll  get 
summons  sooner  or  later." 

"  I  thought  you  had  come  home  for  good." 

There  was  rueful  humour  but  no  bitterness  in  Bia 
smile.  "  Oh  !  no  ;  though  I'm  very  fond  of  it,  Sar 
mere  is  not  my  home.  It  will  be  Bertram's  by  anc 
and  he  is  married.  I'm  the  poor  relation  and  no  g 
credit  to  the  family." 

Millicent's  colour  deepened,  but  she  looked  at 
steadily.     "  I  think  that  is  wrong.     Since  you  I 
been  so  frank,  I  may  perhaps  say  that  I  know  tl 
has  been  a  serious  mistake  somewhere." 

"  I'm  flaitered,"  Blake  rejoined,  and  somethin{ 
his  voice  was  out  of  keeping  with  his  half  whim'^ 
bow.  "  It's  nice  to  know  your  friends  think  wel 
you ;  but  you  mustn't  let  your  good-nature  get 
better  of  your  judgment." 
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"Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  ventured  so  far"  There 
was  a  hmt  of  impatience  in  MiUicenfs  gesture  ''  R  t 
are  you  content  with  your  life  in  the'North:Wes?.'' 

one  fLls'fr  r'r?;  i  ^^^^^^-^V  ^ew  restrktions. 
y^n^  leeis  irce.     the  fences  haven't  reached  us  v^f 

y°"  Jf  "de  as  far  as  you  can  see  over  miles  o   /rass 

a"tra&\h''  '^'T  ''  '"^^-     there's  somet'hrng 
seems    on?nf    ^'^^/°"^on  >  the  riband  of  trail  that 

'^Rnf  .^   A  ^''^'?  *°'  ^""^^  dra^s  you  on." 
^^  But  the  Arctic  frost  and  snow  ?  '' 

witWi!'^-^"'/^^y''^    ^'^'^^--     Our    board   shacks 

.Knnf  "  u     *  developments  may  suddenly  come 

about  m  such  a  country.  A  railroad  may  L  run 
through,  wheat-land  opened  up,  minerals  ilrZ  anS 
wooden  cities  spnng  up  from  the  empty  plain  Life's 
rapid^and  strenuous;    one  is  swept^iSg  with  ^e 

"  But  you  were  in  the  wilds  " 

i^^^^  ^r^^'"^,-    •"  ^^  ^^^^'  but  not  far  behind  us 
the  tide  of  population  pours  across  the  plain  and"  f  we 

caught'^Vn^Tw  T'T  *'^  ^^-^^^^  -«^'  ha^: 
th7'pola"?  Se'a."^'''  ''°'  "^""*  ^*°P  ^^^  ''  --^es 

.nL^?l?"  f  opie  Uve  in  a  rugged  land  covered  with 
snow  that  only  melts  for  a  month  or  two  ?  " 

It  depends  upon  what  they  find  there     So  lona 

c"o  n?  "one  \'"  ^""^  ~'^'  '^^  '  We  doet'f 
b^C  mSed''  M  °^  precious  metals  and  some  are 
Demg  mined.  He  paused  and  added  in  a  tone  of 
humorous  confidence  :   "  My  partner  believes  in  ofl '' 

c^R  r'^  "^"^  '^°'"  *°  Hazlehurst  and  MiUicert 
could  ask  no  more  questions  because  as  they  reached 
the  high-road  Mrs.  Keith  joined  them  ^  "^ 
oT^  V^  might  go  in  and  write  the  letter  I  told  vou 
about,     she  said  to  MilUcent,  and  then  t^^ti^to 
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Blake.    "  As  I  want  a  quiet  walk,  Dick,  I  darcsa 
you  will  keep  me  company." 

Blake  said  he  would  be  delighted,  and  when  Millicer 
had  left  them  remarked  :  "I  didn't  know  you  wei 
given  to  this  form  of  exercise." 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  came  out  because 
couldn't  take  part  in  the  meaningless  chatter  that  w: 
going  on.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  too  disturbed  t 
stay  in." 

"  May  one  ask  what  disturbed  you  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Foster's  announcement  that  Mrs.  Chudleig 
is  coming  down  again.    She  only  heard  this  morning. 

"  You  think  thb  means  a  fresh  attack  upon  my  pe: 
seruted  relative  ?  " 

"  Judge  for  yourself.  Mrs.  Chudloigh  had  no  pres: 
ing  invitation  to  come  back  and  has  not  been  awa 
long ;  after  all,  she  and  Lucy  Foster  are  not  grej 
friends.  Now  she  has  only  a  flimsy  excuse  for  th 
visit — I've  seen  her  letter.  Why  should  the  woma 
force  herself  into  Hazlehurst,  unless  it's  to  be  withi 
stiiking  distance  of  your  u^icle  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     I  suppose  she  couldn't  have  con 
down  independently  and  called  on   him,  because 
would  have  excited  remark ;  but  that's  not  the  que 
tion.    The  Colonel  mustn't  see  her." 

"  How  would  you  prevent  his  doing  so  if  she  goes  1 
the  house  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Blake,  "  the  matter  could  be  mo 
effectively  dealt  with  by  letting  her  see  me." 

"  An  excellent  plan,  but  if  your  uncle's  to  be  ke] 
in  ignorance,  it  will  need  some  arranging." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Blake  ;  "  that's  your  business 

"  I  suppose  I  must  undertake  it.  The  probabilii 
is  that  Mrs.  Chudleigh  doesn't  know  you  are  at  hon 
and  she  n:  st,  if  possible,  be  kept  from  learning  it  urn 
she  sees  you.    As  she's  only  do%\Ti  for  a  few  days, 
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expect  she'll  make  her  first  mo-,  e  to-morrow.     Is  your 
uncle  going  to  the  Croxleigh  meet  ?  " 

"  He  is  ;  so  am  I.  Is  there  any  risk  of  Mrs.  Cliud- 
Icigh's  turning  up  at  the  cover  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Foster  has  only  one  spare  horse, 
and  as  he  promised  it  to  Millicent  I'll  see  she  goes.  I'm 
itiore  afraid  that  Mrs.  Chudleigh  will  make  Lucy 
Foster  take  her  across  to  Sandymcre  in  the  afternoon, 
and  if  I'm  able  to  prevent  that,  she'll  go  alone.  She 
has  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  your  aunt." 

"  Well,"  said  Blake,  "  it's  a  long  way  to  jCroxloigh, 
and  the  Colonel  won't  ride  hard.  He'll  probably  be 
satisfied  with  seeing  the  hounds  throw  off  and  then  go 
quietly  home.  As  it  happens,  there  isn't  a  direct 
road." 

"  Where  does  all  this  lead  ?  " 

"  I  should  imagine  it  will  be  four  o'clock  when  he  gets 
back,  while  by  leaving  the  hunt  and  heading  straight 
across  country  I  ought  to  beat  him  by  some  time.  In 
fact,  I  might  get  rid  of  the  lady  before  he  arrives. 
After  she  has  seen  me  she  mayn't  wish  to  stay." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Keith.  "  If  Lucy  goes  to 
Sandymere,  I'll  go  with  them  and  hurry  them  off  as 
soon  as  I  can.  Then  I'll  try  to  make  an  .opportunity 
for  you.  ' 

After  a  few  more  words  she  dismissed  him  and  turned 
back  to  Hazlehurst.  She  thought  the  plan  would 
work. 
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CHALLONER  kept  one  or  two  good  horses, 
though  he  no  longer  used  them  much,  and  he 
and  1  's  nephew  were  well  mounted  when  they  rode  to 
Croxlejgh  gorse  As  the  place  was  difficult  of  access, 
the  meet  had  been  arranged  late,  and  it  was  after  mid- 
day when  they  drew  near  a  broad  stretch  of  furze  on 
the  crest  of  a  grassy  hill.  Movnted  men  and  a  few 
women  were  climbing  '*.e  slope,  the  scarlet  coats 
shining  in  a  gleam  of  light,  carriages  and  motors  were 
drawn  up  in  the  shelter  of  a  beech  wood,  and  from  the 
summit  there  fell  a  faint  blast  of  a  horn. 

It  was  a  raw  day,  with  a  nipping  wind  and  blinks 
of  sunshine  that  swept  across  grass  and  ploughland 
and  faded  again.  There  were  glistening  pools  in  the 
narrow  road  and  drops  of  moisture  hung  on  the  briars 
and  withered  fern  along  the  hedgerows.  Both 
Challoner  and  Blake  were  dressed  in  sober  tweed,  for 
the  Colonel  said  he  only  wore  the  pink  when  he  felt  fit 
to  follow  the  hounds  and  now  he  must  be  content  to 
see  them  find.  Glancing  at  his  watch,  he  pulled  up 
his  horse  to  a  walk. 

"  We  are  in  good  time,  and  it's  generally  a  lengthy 
matter  getting  a  fox  out  of  the  gorse,"  he  said.  "  Though 
we  haven't  hurried,  it's  rather  a  long  way,  and  I  feel  I 
have  done  enough.  Don't  trouble  about  me  when  the 
hounds  get  off.  I  expect  to  pick  up  some  elderly  crony, 
and,  if  the  fox  does  not  run  straight,  may  be  able  to  see 
something  of  the  himt  after  an  easy  ride  ;  then  I'll  jog 
quietly  home." 
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"  rU  stay  with  you.  if  you'd  prefer  it.  sir."  Blake 
declared,  though  this  was  far  from  liis  wish,  but 
Challoner  shook  his  head. 

mnlf^^f   K   ^"^  ^"^   !/  r,""    *'^"'    "^y   ^y-      01<1   folks 

mubtnt  b-  selfish,  and  I  know  what  young  blood  is  " 
He  turne,  xnd  regarded  Blake  affectionately.  "  You 
have  been  a  good  nephew.  Dick,  and  since  you  came 
home  I  have  felt  that  I  ought  to  make  some  provision 
lor  you.  That,  of  course,  was  my  intention  vhen  vou 
were  young,  but  when  the  break  occurred  you  cut 
yourself  adrift  and  refused  assistance  " 

Blake  coloured,  for  there  were,  he  thought,  adequate 
reasons  why  he  should  take  no  further  favours  from  his 
uncle.     If  the  tmth  about  the  frontier  affair  ever  came 
out.  It  would  look  as  if  he  had  valued  his  honour  less 
than  the  money  he  could  extort  and  the  Colonel  would 
bear  the  stigma  of  having  bought  his  silence. 
]' I'm  grateful,  sir,  but  I  must  stiU  refuse,"  he  said 
But  why  ?    The  property  would  stand  the  cost  of 
,arranpment  I  thought  of  making,  and  Bertram 
wouldn  t  feel  that  I  had  been  unfair  to  him  ;  besides 
his   -  ife  has  means." 

"  Bertram's  as  generous  as  you  are  ;  he  pressed  me 
to  take  some  help  from  him  in  Montreal,  but  I  could  not 
consent." 

"  I  think  you  were  wrong,  and  see  I  have  made  a 
mistake.  I  should  have  stuck  to  my  first  intention  of 
saying  nothing  about  it  and  putting  you  into  my  will 
but  It  struck  me  that  you  would  hke  to  know  how  yoii 
stood,  in  case  you  thought  of  marrying  or  going  in  for 
farming  on  a  remunerative  scale  in  Canada." 

"  Thank  you,  but  if  my  future  is  to  be  provided  for 
1  m  the  person  who  ought  to  look  after  it.    There's 
no  reason  why  it  should  become  a  charge  on  you  " 
I  think  there  is,"  Challoner  rejoined.     "  In  fact 
X  feel  somewhat  hurt  that  you  don't  see  it." 
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Blake  was  touched,  but  his  determination  held.  "  I'm 
glad  you  made  me  the  offer,  sir,  because  it  shows  I 
haven't  forfeited  your  regard.  You  must,  however,  let 
I  no  have  my  way,  particularly  as  I  see  a  chance  of 
making  money." 

"  Then  you  have  some  plan  ?  " 

"  My  partner  has,"  Blake  answered,  smiling.  "  I 
leave  that  kind  of  thing  to  him.  I  told  you  about  the  oil." 

"  You  did,  and  Clarke  had  something  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  He,  however,  gave  me  to  understand  that 
capital  was  needed." 

"  That  is  so,"  Blake  replied  unguardedly,  for  he  did 
not  see  where  his  uncle's  remark  led.  "  Boring  plant 
is  expensive,  and  transport  costs  something.  Then 
you  have  to  spend  a  good  deal  beforehand  if  you  wish 
to  float  a  company." 

"  But  you  believe  this  venture  will  pay  you  ?  " 

"  Harding  is  convinced  of  it,  and  he's  shrewd.  Per- 
sonally, I  don't  know  enough  about  the  business  to  judge, 
but  if  I  had  any  money  to  risk  I'd  take  his  word  for  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Challoner,  urging  his  horse  to  a  trot, 
"  perhaps  we  had  better  get  on." 

They  joined  the  company  gathered  round  the  edge 
of  the  gorse  and  when  Challoner  greeted  an  acquain- 
tance Blake  found  what  he  thought  was  a  good  place 
for  getting  a  start  from.  He  could  hear  the  cries  of  the 
huntsman  and  an  occasional  blast  of  his  horn  among 
the  furze ;  once  or  twice  a  ranging  dog  broke  cover 
and  disappeared  again.  Outside,  red-coated  men  and 
some  in  grey  jammed  their  hats  tight  and  tried  to  keep 
their  fidgeting  horses  quiet.  Close  by  a  young  girl, 
finely  habited,  with  a  glowing  face,  gracefully  controlled 
her  plunging  mount,  and  a  few  older  women  seemed  to 
have  some  trouble  in  holding  their  thoroughbreds. 
Everybody  wore  a  strained,  eager  look,  but  Blake  was 
disappointed,  for  although  he  looked  round  for  Milli- 
cent  and  Foster  he  did  not  see  them. 
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lead,"  Blake  shouted.    "You 


"  Give  me 

the  country."  ,     .     ^  i.    1 

With  a  strong  effort,  he  held  the  chestnut  back 

saw  the  first  red-coated  figure  rise  above  the  w 

and  alight  with  the  mire  flying  among  the  rushes  s 

the  stream.    Then  he  swung  to  the  nght,  whe 

remembered  there  was  a  broad,  shallow  place 

drove  the  chestnut  at  its  widest  part.    They 

do\Mi  with  a  great  splash  and  the  horse  floundered  1 

for  the  bottom  was  soft,  but  Blake  had  done  wl 

meant  to  do,  and  as  the  secor'^  horseman  leaped  ; 

a  narrower  spot  he  caught  a  sy  .apathetic, "  Hard  I 

Then  he  turne'^  the  chestnut  and  scrambhn 

upon  the  bank  h     .ad  left  trotted  to  the  hollow 

he  was  lost  among  the  trees  before  the  tail  of  th( 

came  up.     He  thought  he  had  withdrawn  h 

neatly  and  must  now  get  home  as  soon  as  possib. 

cause  if  his  imcle  saw  no  opportunity  of  picking  1 

hounds  again  after  an  easy  ride,  he  might  return 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  could  be  dealt  with. 

Crossing  a  sunk  lane  by  and  by,  Blake,  who  g 
at  his  watch,  held  straight  across  the  fields,  ar 
glad  to  find  that  the  hunt-club  subsidies  had  hac 
effect  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  fences,, 
most  part  could  be  jumped  without  much  troub 
the  chestnut  was  foul-coated  and  flecked  with 
when  at  length  he  turned  into  a  road.  There  he  pu 
to  a  steady  trot  and  got  home,  rather  wet  and  s{ 
with  mire,  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  a  ba 
change  felt  himself  ready  for  the  encounter.  I 
not  much  diplomacy,  but  thought  he  could  m; 
for  that  by  stubbornly  sticking  to  his  point. 

As  he  sat  in  the  library  with  the  door  left  0 
heard  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  friends  arrive  and  rec( 
the  voices.    Mrs.  Keith  had  come  and  Millicent, 
another  lady  whom  he  surmised  was  Mrs.  Chi 
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S?ot1!oUd:n?eV^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  -t  taken 

better  if  he  wS'u^t^lf      '°''  ^'"''  ^"^  '^  ^^Sht  be 

party  wo^d  protb^^^^^^^^  ZT'  1*^^  T^^'^  *^^ 

hall  and  picture  Srv^u     ^^.^^""t^r  about  the 

should  ha^e  a  few'w  Ss  >iu"Mrs7hTcSe*  t!'^  '^ 
Fortune  favoured  him  for  ZhZ.  u       V^"^^'^^  ^^ne. 

she  stood  ^i^^.^ci^:^ri^:::^::,v^Lf''^^ 

.   Yes,     she  answered  calmly,  though  sh^f,.^ 
ceived  something  of  a  shock     "  >j!!k  f    !  ..  ^^^  ^^- 
had  returned  from  Canada ''       ^^"^^  *°^^  "^^  ^^^ 

would' '4'  iSestV'tut'  IT""  '''■  *^^"^^"^  y«" 

She  looked  at  him  sharply.    "  You  m  jv  hri„    *t, 
I  suppose  you  have  something  toly^^"^'^""' 
^^^^^  o,  n^iatu  Jon  ,  table  and 
in  good  Fren"h  "yk     beaSLTM*°^V^''"S'  ^^ 
court,  perhaps,  though  tteonel^\>'°'"'."-'^ 

sir  Tf.''^™  been'attached?:  ttn^l^""  tT'^ 
she  put  them  down  with  a  smile     "Cfi     P™ 

served  their  purpc^e.    What  h^eyou  tolaw'^X  ''*™ 

you  were  '^,^S.^  S'.^nTt  SfteL""^"^'' 
-n|SLl^r2-i^-^^lSttmy 

«^>  wnen  you  know  what  my  attitude  is. 
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You  must  realize  that  a  good  deal  depends  oi 

"  Yes,"  she  said  frankly,  "  in  a  sense,  you're 
tant.    I  see  you  understand  the  situation." 

"  You  believe  you  have  the  power  to  force  n\ 
into  furthering  a  plan  of  yours.  You  found  1 
stinate  at  your  first  attempt,  but  you  think  his 
tion  may  since  have  given  way." 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  if  I  insist,  he  cannot  refu 

"  That  is  where  we  differ.  I'm  in  your  w; 
you'll  excuse  my  saying  that  you'll  find  m( 
troublesome  to  remove.  Then  a  secret  loses  i1 
when  people  find  it  out,  and  it's  perhaps  news 
that  a  man  >i'  m  Canada  called  upon  my  un 
long  since  with  a  story  very  like  yours.  He  fo 
Colonel  no  more  amenable  than  you  did." 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  looked  surprised,  but  that  ^ 
"  It  may  save  us  both  trouble  if  you  teU  me  c 
what  you  mean  to  do." 

Blake  glanced  down  the  gallery.  Mrs.  Keith 
ting  at  a  table  with  some  old  prints  spread  ou 
her,  but  as  the  Hght  was  fading  he  hardly  si 
that  she  could  see  him  well,  though  he  imagin 
she  was  watching.  In  the  background  Mrs. 
was  talking  to  Miss  Challoner,  with  ]\^illiceni 
ing  in  the  shadow.  The  Challoner  portrar 
growing  indistinct,  though  their  heavy  gold 
glimmered  faintly,  and  he  could  no  lon{ 
tinguishthe  carving  on  the  ends  of  the  dark  oak 
Though  he  thought  he  was  safe  from  interrup 
any  of  the  others,  Blake  realized  that  he  had  no 
lose,  because  Challoner  must  arrive  soon. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  would  be  better, 
I  mean  to  relieve  my  uncle  from  any  further 
of  the  kind  you  have  made  on  him  and  to  def 
cousin's  honour.    You  must  see  that  you  are  p' 
to  injure  it  unless  I  confirm  "      -  tale." 
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flas«.  '""tJieS?^?  t'  "^f  ^^  "er  eyes 
to  wander  atouf  cSa'^tr^"*^™^',?'^^^"' 
you  could  take  pleasure  i^?  it'fl'™™  '^  ^.'^'y 
unless  you  have  LSing  to  gdn  !?'=°™P'*he„sible, 

pened  on  the  frontier.  4ause  if  you  Lre  Iht  P" 
only  power  over  the  Colonel  would  LTn^i^'  ^''''I 
desire  to  keep  it  quiet  wWch  wonlH  nf  '  ^^PPOsed 
my  clearing  my  2haracS^  tT  S?'  ^  ''°'^^'  P'^^^"* 
beheve  that'l  hL  b^^ntought  o^^^^^^^^  *° 

you  must  do  so.     I'U  own  that ^f..?"^?^^^^"^' 
planation  ;  but  I  should  then  ""'  *^'  ^^  ^^■ 

opposing  you."  "^  '^^^"S  reason  for 

''But  you  are  opposing  me." 

mucJSari^^t'^Jlirmat;^^^^^^       ^"  ^^^"^  -  ^-'t 

butitwmsiWthSgllfrou^^^^^^^^ 

to  stand  between  my  relatives  anH  ^7         t^   ^"^^^" 

clever  player  of  thi^kinrl  nJf  ^""V^^"^""-     ^  "^  "«*  ^ 

hold  the  ace  of  t^!,^  ^^'"^'  ^"*  ^^^  "^^st  see  I 

could    practise    and  t,^  '^^*™  '  ''°  ^^  ">at  she 
against '^f,;».s'"elolutio„^^'?f'  ,  ^^^"^  ,P'^^^ 

"•tSit'i™?^;^^^^^^^ 

vveu,    sr.e  answered  p-p+fino- nT^  "t  ^"sm.. 

is  no  more  to  be  said  anf  .S^    ^n    ^  ^"PP°'^  ^^^^^ 
shown  me  less  rondH.    ?•     ^^^^  ^^^  ^S^*  have 

justice  tTJSt  that  ?  S  r"'        °'^'*   ^°  -^"^  *^^ 
loyalty  to',^ur  frti^,^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  acting  out  of 
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"  Thank  you,"  Blake  said  with  a  bo>y.    "  Nc 
notice  Mrs.  Foster  coming  towards  us  and  imagine 
she  doesn't  mean  to  stay  much  longer." 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  left  him,  and  in  another  few  min 
Mrs.  Foster  declared  that  she  must  go,  while  as 
walked  towards  the  staircase  Mrs.  Keith  came  u 
Blake. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  asked  in  an  anxious  tone. 

Blake  smiled  at  her.  "  I  think  we  needn't  fear 
further  trouble." 

Admiration  shone  in  Margaret  Keith's  eyes, 
a  great  relief,  though  I  knew  the  worst  danger  was 
when  you  came  home.    None  of  the  Challoners 
did  so  fine  a  thing,  Dick." 

She  went  by  before  he  could  answer  and  he  tu 
back  into  the  gallery  while  the  others  descended  tc 
hall.  Standing  near  a  window,  he  saw  Foster's 
speed  down  the  drive ;  then  the  hoot  of  the 
reached  him  from  the  comer  by  the  lodge,  and  thert 
silence  again.  It  was  broken  a  few  minutes  later 
beat  of  hoofs,  and  Blake,  looking  out,  saw  Chall 
dismount. 

"  "Where  did  you  get  to,  Dick  ?  "  the  Colonel  a 
when  his  nephew  went  down  to  meet  him.  "  I 
you  close  behind  the  hounds  for  a  time,  but  you 
appeared  and  nobody  seemed  to  know  what  hac 
come  of  you." 

"  I  had  a  good  run,"  Blake  said,  smiling.    " ' 
I  dropped  out  and  rode  home  across  country, 
membered  that  there  was  something  I  had  to  do.' 

"  It  must  have  been  something  important  to 
you  off  the  field  when  the  hounds  were  running  as 
were  then." 

"  I  thought  the  matter  needed  attention,"  ] 
rejoined,  lighting  a  cigar. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

A  DIFFICULT  QUESTION 

ON  the  evening  after  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  visit,  Chal- 
loner  sent  for  Blake,  who  had  just  returned 
irom  an  afternoon's  shooting  with  Foster.    The  Colonel 
was  sitting  in  a  big  leather  chair  near  a  good  fire      it 
M  „    a  heavy  rug  wrapped  about  him. 
Had  you  good  sport  ?  "  he  asked.     "  You  must 
have  found  It  very  cold  standing  about  the  covers" 

unusual  "^  ^  ^^^'  '^^^  ^^"^  "^^  ^^^'  ^""^  "o^^ing 
"  I  can't  keep  warm ;  I've  been  shivering  all  day 
It  looks  as  If  I'd  got  a  chill  waiting  outside  Croxleirfi 
gorse,  but  that  is  not  what  I  want  to  talk  about  "  His 
tone  grew  sharper.  "  It's  curious  that  I  wasn't  told 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  came  here  yesterday ;  had  you  any- 
thing to  do  with  keeping  the  information  from  me  ?  " 
1  m  afraid  I  must  own  up,  sir.  I  thought  it  might 
disturb  you,  if  you  knew."  ^ 

"  Your  intentions  were,  no  doubt,  good,  but  please 
remember  in  future  that  I  can't  permit  things  that  con- 
cern me  to  be  taken  out  of  my  hands.  I  beheve  I'm 
stiu  capable  of  managing  my  affairs." 

...   ^*  w^  ^l^^^  *^^*  ^'^  ""^^^  looked  iU,  which  might 
answer  ^^"*^'  ^"^  ^'  ^'^'  ^"  apologetic 

resumed  ""^^  ^'  ^^^  *^"  ""^  "^^''^  '^^  '^^^'"  ^haUoner 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  didn't  say  very  much  " 
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Blake  answered  with  a  twinkle.  "  I  did  most  c 
talking,  but  you  must  guess  her  object ;  she  see 
persistent  lady." 

"  Then  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  tried  to  show  her  that  she  was  helpless  to  ; 
any  trouble  so  long  as  I  stuck  to  my  guns,  and  I 
she  recognized  it.  Anyhow,  Foster  mentioned 
she  told  his  wife  this  morning  she  was  afraid  she  coi 
stay  as  long  as  she  had  expected.  I  suppose 
means  she's  ready  to  leave  the  field  as  soon  as  sh 
do  so  without  exciting  curiosity." 

Challoner  looked  much  reUeved,  but  when  ] 
left  him  he  grew  thoughtful.  His  nephew's  de 
stration  with  the  chessmen  had  lifted  a  weight  c 
mind.jbut  he  was  troubled  by  a  doubt  about  the  abs 
correctness  of  his  explanation.  Moreover,  wh« 
dwelt  upon  it,  the  doubt  gathered  strength,  but 
was  nothing  that  he  could  do  ;  Dick  obviously  r 
to  stick  to  his  story,  and  Bertram  could  not  be 
tioned.  Another  matter  troubled  him  ;  Dick,  wh< 
had  meant  to  provide  for,  would  not  allow  it 
though  Challoner  admired  his  independence  he  th 
Dick  was  carrying  it  too  far. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Blake  sought  Miss  Challone 
said,  "  I  don't  think  my  uncle's  looking  fit.  Mij 
it  be  better  to  send  for  Dr.  Onslow  ?  " 

"  He  wouldn't  be  pleased,"  Miss  Challoner  ans 
dubiously  "  Still,  he  sometimes  enjoys  a  talk 
Onslow,  who's  a  tactful  man.  If  he  luoked  in, 
were,  casually " 

"  Yes,"  said  Blake  ;  "  we'll  give  him  a  hint 
send  the  groom  with  a  note  at  once." 

The  doctor  came  and  left  without  expressin 
clear  opinion,  but  when  he  returned  next  day  he  oi 
Challoner  to  bed  and  told  Blake  he  feared  a 
attack  of  pneumonia.    His  fears  were  justified, 
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To^m'^'^n  ^"-^^!^^.r  ChaUonerwas  able  to  leave  his 
room.    During  his  illness  he  insisted  on  his  nephew's 
company  whenever  the  nurses  would  allow  it.  and 
when  he  began  to  recover,  again  begged  him  to  remain 
at  Sandymere.     He  had  come  to  lean  upon  the  younger 
man  and  entrusted  him  with  aU  the  business  of  the 
,f^^'-  Tn^  ^^.^^  "°  longer  able  to  attend  to 
Dick,    he  said  one  day  when  Blake  thought  he  was 
too  ill  to  perceive  that  he  was  casting  a  reflection  on^S 
t?,  '  J  J      ""^  pergonal  means  were  larger,  so  I  could 
give  Bertram  enough  and  leave  Sandymere  to  you  • 
then  I  d  know  the  place  would  be  in  good  hands.    On 
the  surface,  you  re  a  happy-go-lucky  fellow,  but  that's 
deceptive.     In  reahty,  you  have  a  surprising  grip  of 
thmgs-however.  you  know  my  opinion  of  you     But 
you  won't  go  away.  Dick  ?  "  y     ■    i^ui 

h/?!/"""!.'"*?™?!^'^  *^^"''  ^^  B^ake  was  glad 
reiointr    a"  \  "'f  "^,  '^^^^^  ^  ^"^bilit/  to 
Srage'-'NoTuii^:^  *"°  ^^*"  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  -^^e 
When  spring  came  he  was  stiU  at  Sandymere.  for 
ChaUoner.  who  got  better  very  slowly,  would  noi  let 
him  go,  and  saw  Millicent  frequently.^  At  fii^t  he  fdt 
that  this  was  a  weakness,  since  he  had  nothing  to  offer 
her  except  a  tainted  name,  but  his  love  waf  g°  ttinl 
beyond  control  and  his  resistance  feebler.    Aft^r  aU 
he  thought,  the  story  of  the  Indian  disSter  must  ^ 
almost  forgotten,  and  Harding  had  a  good  ch^ce  of 

S'rt'  M  t.f  I  "  *^^  '^''''  ^^d  not  Sy  Parted 
for  the  North,  he  would  do  so  soon,  but  Blake  had  had 
no  news  from  him  since  his  cabled  mefsage 

for  nn"'  ^i""  ^  ^"'^*  "'°"*^'  *^^gs  began  to  happen 
^rone  afternoon  when  Challoner  had  driven  ov^fto 

stttnT"'*^  ^'  "^P^^^'  ^^'''  cameTfrom  th^ 
station,  bnnging  a  newspaper.  The  party  was  sitting 
m  the  conservatory ;  Mrs.  Keith  tailing  to  CMoner! 
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Millicent  and  Blake  standing  close  by,  but  there  ' 
no  other  guests,  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  left  s 
weeks  earlier.     Foster  sat  down  near  the  Colone 

"  Here's  a  paragraph  that  may  be  of  interest 
wasn't  in  the   morning  papers."  Ii^  remarked, 
believe  I've  heard  Miss  Graham  and  Mrs.  Chud 
mention  a  Captain  Sedgwick." 

"  Yes."  said  Millicent ;  "  we  both  knew  him, 
what  has  he  been  doing  ?  " 

"  He  seems  to  have  got  into  trouble,  but  I'll 
you  the  account." 

The  interest  he  had  roused  was  obvious.  Chal 
leaned  forward  with  an  intent  face,  Blake  drnppc< 
match  with  which  he  vas  lighting  acigarate.  while 
Keith  fixed  her  eyes  eagerly  on  Foster.  Millicent 
the  least  concerned,  and  she  wondered  at  the  ot 
air  of  tension  while  Foster  unfolded  his  paper. 

"  '  Telegraphic  news  has  been  received  of  a  dis 
to  a  small  British  force  in  Western  Africa,'  he 
'  Captain    Sedgwick    left    his    headquarters    at 
bolana  with  a  detachment  of  native  troops  to  dei 
guarantees  of  good  behaviour  from  the  headman  of  i 
tified  village  near  the  French  frontier.    The  exped 
was  ambushed  in  thick  jungle,  but,  escaping 
heavy  loss,  made  a  stand  against  large  numbers 
place  which  appears  to  lie  outside  the  British  bourn 
Here  Sedgwick  again  suffered  some  loss  before  a 
of  French  black  troops  appeared  upon  the  field, 
ther  details  are  anxiously  waited,  since  the  affair,  \ 
is  complicated  by  a  doubt  about  the  headman's  s 
ainty,may  lead  to  strong  representations  from  Fran 

"  It  looks  as  if  your  friend  will  get  a  wigging,"  F 
remarked  to  Millicent  as  he  laid  down  the  paper. 
I  understand  it,  the  Government  doesn't  than! 
zealous  officers  who  make  trouble  with  our  neighl 
unless  there's  some  substantial  gain.    There  cur 
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felfovt!"*^''  '^'''  ^'"""'^  ^^'  ^'"""^  ^^^  to  rescue  the 

revlld''' ''iV^T^  ^°'  ?P!.^'"  Sedgwick."  MiUicent 
replied.  I  met  him  in  Quebec,  but  only  saw  him  for 
a  few  weeks."  She  turned  to  Blake.  "  The  news 
seems  to  have  made  some  impression  on  you  " 

m.nf  t^'  '"  ^^:^^l•'^  "'^^*^  admitted  with  embarrass- 
ment   because  he  did  not  wish  his  interest  to  be  noticed 

♦.iu'"k''"!  "^^"^  ^"^^y  ^"^  M"-  Keith  led  Foster  to 
talk  about  something  else,  because  she  saw  that  his 
vvife  s  curiosi  y  was  aroused.     It  was  undesirable  that 

to  Vh^nli?'^^  gf  !f  '^''  '^'  "^^^^  had  its  importance 
iLJ^fr-  ,j7d^"ce  prevented  her  saying  anj! 
thmg  to  her  old  friend  alone  before  he  left  but  she 
Sacto  'a^^""'!^  was  expressive  of'U"/ and 
Blake  y     ^""^  ^""""^  Challoner  turned  to 

he'said  ^""Z^Tu  ^^V*  *h«  Patter  in  a  day  or  two," 
fie  said.        Greythorpe's  coining  down  " 

In  my  opinion.  Sedgu'ick  has  ruined  himself" 
Blake  rephed.  "  No  influence  could  get  him  he 
appointment  now."  ^  ^"® 

tallfn'^  wkh  ^htu^^"""  ^r  Greythorpe  when  he  sat 
talking  with  Challoner  a  few  evenings  afterwards 

marked"  "^'VJ^^'  "^°"*  ^^P*^^"  Sedgwick."  he  re- 
Sfficultes      J  I  ''"^*'  \'^'  S""^"S  "^  ^^^  serious 

account  ?''        ^^°'^  y"""  ^^"^^  '^^^  *h^  newspaper 

r  ^!!l   ^°^  h'^^^  "^^""^  complete  information  ?  " 

far  S^'Tnr'rl'-  /'u^^^  °^^^^  ™  accurate   so 
lar  as  it  went.    The   feUow  played  a   bold  strok- 

making  the  usual  excuse;  the  necessity  fof  putting 
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an  end  to  the  depredations  and  barbarities  of  a  nati 

^'^^-J^^do  him  justice,  I  daresay  the  excuse  w^  goo. 
•'  It's    possible,    but   Sedf^ick's    motive   w^   1 
humanitarian.    He  knew  that  if  he  could  seize 
San's  stronghold  and  ^,ff-ti-ly  occup^^^ 
rounding  country,  we  should  stay  ther^  and  atte 
protest  or  two  the  French  would  have  to  acquiesce 
Ft  happened,  he  bungled  the  business,  and.  worst  o 
had  to  be  extricated  by  the  people  he  meant  to  out 
They  led  him  poUtely  but  very  firmly  across  the  fron 
and  now  it's  our  part  to  express  our  regret  and  proi 
to  avoid  any  fresh  aggression. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  Sedgwick  f 
"He'U  have  to  be  reprimanded,  and  after  this 
can't  trust  him  with  independent  authority.    He 
venturesome,  though  FU  admit  t^at  1    wouldj 
been  different  if  he  had  succeeded.    Still,  he  na. 
Ulents  and  I  daresay  we'll  find  him  useful  m  a  sv 
dinate  post.    I'm  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
frie.ia  Mrs.  Ciiudleigh." 

ChaUoner  made  no  answer  to  thi..  and  they  t. 
about  matters  until  Blake  came  m.  when  Greytl 

'''^'  T.^:i^'t^'^^^i  the  African  affair  ' 
the  Colonel.  "  Sedgwick  is,  so  to  speak,  done  fa 
wiU  be  kept  in  the  background  after  thjs. 

''  It's  more  important  that  Mrs.  CMleigh  1: 
nosed  of."  Blake  repUed.  "  As  she  can't  help  the 
she'll  no  longer  have  any  motive  for  troubling  us. 
don't  think  she  woul '  do  so  out  of  mahce  Th. 
me  free,  and  as  you're  gettmg  strong  agam  I  ought 
hark  to  Canada  as  soon  as  I  can. 
^  'if  you  feel  you  must  go,  I'lJ  have  to  con 
"  I've  a  duty  to  my  partner.  It's  probable  t. 
has  already  set  off.  but  I  know  where  to  find  hi 
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there'll  be  plenty  to  do.  For  one  thing,  as  transport 
is  expensive,  we'll  have  to  relay  our  supplies  over  very 
rough  country  and  that  means  making  the  same  stage 
several  times,  while  I  don't  suppose  Harding  will  have 
been  able  to  buy  very  efficient  boring  plant." 

"  He  may  have  done  better  than  you  imagined," 
Challoncr  remarked.  "  A  man  as  capable  as  he  seems 
to  be  would  somehow  get  hold  of  what  wfs  needful." 

Blake  was  surprised  at  this,  because  his  uncle  under- 
stood their  financial  difficulties  ;  but  he  said,  "  There's 
a  fast  boat  next  Saturday,     I  think  I'll  go  by  her." 

"  Wait  another  week,  to  please  nie,"  Chailoner  urged 
him.  "  You  have  had  a  dull  time  since  I've  been  ill, 
and  now  I'd  hke  you  to  get  about.  I  shall  miss  you 
badly,  Dick." 

Blake  agreed.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  sailed 
earlier,  but  the  temptation  to  remain  was  strong.  He 
now  met  Millicent  every  day,  and  it  might  be  a  very 
long  time  before  he  returned  to  England.  He  feared 
that  he  was  laying  up  trouble  for  himself,  but  he  reck- 
lessly determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  present, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  misgivings,  the  next  eight  or  nine 
days  brought  him  many  delightful  hours.  Now  she 
knew  he  was  going,  Milhcent  abandoned  the  reserve 
she  had  sometimes  shown.  She  was  sympathetic,  in- 
terested in  his  plans,  and,  he  thought,  wonderfully 
charming.  They  were  rapidly  drawn  closer  together, 
and  the  more  he  learned  of  her  character,  the  stronger 
his  admiration  grew.  At  times  he  imagined  he  noticed 
a  tender  shyness  in  her  manner,  and  though  it  de- 
lighted him  he  afterwards  took  himself  to  task.  He 
was  not  acting  honourably ;  he  had  no  right  to  win  this 
girl's  love,  as  he  was  trying  to  do,  but  there  was  the 
excuse  that  she  knew  his  history  and  it  had  not  made 
her  cold  to  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Keith,  who  had  grown  very 
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fond  of  her  companion  and  entirely  approved'of  her, 
looked  on  with  observant  eyes  and  made  opportunities 
for  throwing  the  two  together.  One  afternoon  a  .v; 
or  two  before  Blake's  departure  she  called JSIiL  .  ^nt 
into  her  room  and  asked  her  abruptly  :  Havf  y(  -i 
ever  thought  about  your  future  ?  '' 

"  Not  often  since  I  have  been  with  you  Millicent 
answered.    "  Before  that  it  used  to  trouble  me. 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  you're  imprudent.  You  have  no 
relations  you  could  look  to  for  help,  and  while  my 
heahh  is  pretty  good  I  can't,  of  course  hve  for  ever. 
I  might  leave  you  something,  but  it  would  not  be  much, 
because  my  property  is  earmarked  for  a  particular 

^"^Mmkent  wondered  where  this  led,  but  Mrs.  Keith 
went  on :  "  As  you  have  found  out,  I  m  a  frank  old 
woman  and  not  afraid  to  say  what  I  think.  W  .1,  con- 
sidering how  attractive  you  are,  there  s  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  I  beheve  it's  the  best  one.  You  ought  tc 
marrv  •   it's  your  true  vocation."  ..^.■, 

"  I'm  not  sure."  said  Millicent.  blushing.  Besides 
it  mightn't  be  possible.  I  owe  everything  to  youi 
generosity,  but  you  have  brought  me  into  a  statior 
where  I  must  stand  comparison  with  girls  who  hav( 
more  advantages." 

"  You  mean  they  have  more  money  ?  Well  it  s  noi 
to  be  despised,  but  I've  met  men  who  didn  t  attach  to( 
much  importance  to  it.  They  had  the  sense  to  se( 
there  were  other  things  of  greater  value,  and  while  . 
don't  of  U  n  flatter  people,  you're  not  poor  m  this  respect 
But  if  you  hked  a  man  who  was  far  from  rich,  wouic 

^°- It ^would" depend,"    MiUicent   replied,  while  he 
colour  deepened.    "  \Vhy  do  you  ask  ?    I  can  t  giv 
vou  a  general  answer." 
"  Then  give  me  a  particular  one ;  I  want  to  know. 
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The  girl  was  embarrassed,  but  she  had  learned  that 
her  employer  was  not  to  be  put  off  easily. 

"  I  suppose  his  being  poor  wouldn't  daunt  me  if  I 
loved  him  enough." 

"Then  we'll  suppose  something  else.  If  he  had 
done  something  to  be  ashamed  of  ?  " 

Millicent  looked  up  with  a  flash  in  her  eyes.  "  Peo- 
ple are  so  ready  to  beheve  the  worst.  He  did  nothing 
that  he  need  blush  for— that's  impossible."  Then  she 
saw  the  trap  into  which  her  generous  indignation  had 
led  her  but  mstead  of  looking  down  in  confusion  she 
boldly  faced  Mrs.  Keith.  "  Yes."  she  added,  "  if  he 
loved  me,  I  would  marry  him  in  spite  of  what  people 
arc  foolish  enough  to  think." 

"And  you  would  not  regret  it."  Mrs.  Keith  laid  her 
hand  on  the  girl's  arm  with  a  caressing  touch  "  My 
dear,  if  you  value  your  happiness,  you  wiU  teU  him  so 
Remember  that  he  is  going  away  in  a  day  or  two  " 
"  How  can  I  tell  him  ?  "  MiUicent  cried  with  burning 
face  "  I  only— I  mean  you  tricked  me  into  teUinS 
you.  ° 

"  It  shouldn't  be  difficult  to  give  him  a  tactful  hint 
and  that  wouldn't  be  a  remarkably  unusual  course  '' 
Mrs.  Keith  rejoined  with  amusement.  "  The  idea  that 
a  proposal  comes  quite  spontaneously  is  to  some  extent 
a  convention  nowadays.  I  don't  suppose  you  need 
reminding  that  we  dine  at  Sandymere  to-morrow" 

MiUicent  made  no  reply,  and  as  she  seemed  rather 
overwhelmed  by  her  employer's  frankness,  the  latter 
took  pity  on  her. 

"  You  might  ask  Foster  for  the  review  he  promised 
nie,  but  you  can  send  it  up  instead  of  coming  back  " 
she  said,  and  added  as  Millicent  turned  away  •  "  Think 
over  what  I  told  you."  ^ " 

Minf"^  /ecommendation    was     superfluous,    because 
MiUicent  thought  of  nothing  else.    She  knew  Blake 
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was  her  lover  and  beUeved  she  understood  why  he  had 
not  declared  himsel:.  Now  he  might  go  away  without 
speaking  if  she  let  him.  Mrs.  Keith's  blunt  candour 
left  her  no  excuse  for  shirking  the  truth  ;  she  loved  the 
man  but  it  was  hateful  to  feel  that  she  must  make 
the  first  advances  and  reveal  her  tenderness  for  him. 
She  said  she  could  not  do  so  and  yet  vacillated,  for 
the  alternative  was  worse. 
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NEXT  evening  Millicent  accompanied  Mrs.  Keith 
to  Sandymere  in  a  troubled  mood.  Dinner 
was  a  trying  function,  because  she  sat  next  to  Foster 
who  talked  m  a  humorous  strain  and  expected  her  to 
appreciate  his  jokes.  She  found  it  hard  to  smile  at 
the  right  moment  and  noticed  that  Blake  was  unusuaUy 
quiet.     It  was  his  last  evening  in  England. 

When  they  went  into  the  drawing-room  Challoner 
engaged  her  in  conversation  for  a  time  and  she  was 
afterwards  asked  to  sing.  An  hour  passed  before 
Blake  had  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  word  with 
her,  and  then  Miss  Challoner  was  sitting  close  by. 

''They'll  make  you  sing  again  if  you  stop  here."  he 
said  softly.  ^ 

*i,^n^j^^^^^*°°^  *^^*  ^^  wanted  her  to  himself  and 
thrilled  at  something  in  his  voice,  but  instead  of  com- 
plying she  asked  :    "  Don't  you  wish  me  to  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  he  answered  lamely  and  was  silent 
tor  a  few  moments.  Then  he  resumed:  "You're 
interested  in  Eastern  brasswork,  I  think '  " 

"  I  hardly  know,"  said  Millicent.  "  I  haven't  seen 
much  of  it. 

She  was  vexed  with  herself  for  her  prudish  weakness 
An  opportunity  that  might  never  be  repeated  was 
offered  her^and  she  could  not  muster  the  courage  to 
seize  It.    Blake,  however,  did  not  seem  daunted 
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"  You  said  you  were  delighted  with  the  things  it 
uncle  showed  you  when  you  were  last  here  and  a  frier 
has  just  sentjiima  fresh  lot  from  Benares."  He  ga^ 
her  an  appealing  look.    "  It  struck  me  you  might  IJ 

to  see  them."  .,  t       i 

"  Yes,"  said  Millicent  with  forced  calm ;      I  real 

think  I  would." 
"  Will  you  give  me  the  key  of  the  Indian  collection  i 

Blake  asked  Challoner.  ,  ^    ,r 

"  IJere  it  is,"  said  the  Colonel,  who  turned  to  M 
Keith.  "  That  reminds  me,  you  haven't  seen  my  n( 
treasures  yet.  Dryhurst  has  lately  sent  me  some  rati: 
good  flings ;  among  others  there's  a  small  Buddl 
exquisitely  carved.     Shall  we  go  and  look  at  them  i 

Mrs.  Keith  felt  angry  with  him  for  a  m.arplot,  t 
she  said :  "  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  wait  until  I 
here  in  the  dayUght  ?  If  I  try  to  examine  anythi 
closely  with  these  spectacles,  they  strain  my  eye 

"I've  had  a  new  lamp  placed  in  front  of  the  cas 
Challoner  persisted,  and  Mrs.  Keith  found  it  hard 
forgive  him  for  his  obtuseness. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said  in  a  resigned  tone,  and  wl 
Millicent  and  Blake  had  gone  out  walked  slowly  to 
door  with  Challoner.  .  ,  ,   ,     , 

They  were  half  way  up  the  staircase  which  led  rat 
sharply  from  the  hall  when  she  stopped  and  turned 
her  companion.  ,  ,,    . 

"  It's  obvious  that  you  have  recovered,    she  s; 

"  I  certainly  feel  much  better,  but  what  promp 

your  remark  ?  "  ,    ,    ,        i. 

"  These  stairs.  You  don't  seem  to  feel  them,  bv 
you  expect  me  to  run  up  and  down,  you'll  have 
make  them  shallower  and  less  steep.  I've  been 
twice  since  I  came  ;  Hilda  insisted  on  my  seeing 
new  decorations  in  the  west  wing,  and  I  must  cor 
to  a  weakness  in  ray  knee." 
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^^  Challoner  gave  her  a  sharp  glance  and  then  said. 
"  I'm  sorry.  Mrs.  Foster  mentioned  something  about 
your  not  walking  much  ;  I  should  have  remembered." 

"It's  the  weather  ;  I  find  the  damp  troublesome.  If 
you  don't  mind,  I  think  we'll  go  down." 

Challoner  gave  her  his  arm,  and  Millicent,  standing 
in  the  picture  gallery,  noticed  their  return.  She  sus- 
pected that  tiiis  was  the  result  of  some  manoevure  of 
Mrs.  Keith's  intended  for  her  advantage,  and  tried  to 
summon  her  resolution.  The  man  she  loved  would 
sail  next  day,  believing  that  his  poverty  and  the  stain 
he  had  not  earned  must  stand  between  them,  unless  she 
could  force  herself  to  giv^e  him  a  hint  to  the  contrary. 
This  was  the  only  sensible  course,  but  she  timidly 
shrank  from  it. 

Blake  unlocked  a  glass  case  and  taking  out  two 
shelves  laid  the  ..  on  a  table.  "  There  they  are,"  he 
said  with  a  rather  nervous  smile.  "  I've  no  doubt  the 
things  are  interesting,  and  if  our  friends  come  up  they 
can  look  at  them.  But  it  wasn't  Benares  brassware  that 
brought  me  here." 

"  Was  it  not  ?  "  Millicent  asked  with  a  fluttering 
heart. 

"Certainly  not !  One  couldn't  talk  with  Foster  en- 
larging upon  the  only  rational  way  of  rearing  pheasants, 
and  you  know  I'm  going  away  first  thing  to-morrow." 

"  Yes  ;  I  know,"  said  Millicent,  and  then  looked  up 
at  him  with  sudden  courage.     "  I'm  sorry." 

"  Truly  sorry ;  you  mean  that  ?  "  He  gave  her  a 
very  keen  glance  while  '     knitted  his  brows. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  recklessly  ;  "  I  mean  it.  You  ought 
to  know  I  do." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  holding  her  a  little 
away  from  him.  "  I  came  up  here  in  a  state  of  hor- 
rible indecision,  torn  different  ways  by  a  sense  of  the 
duty  I  owed  you  and  my  selfish  longing.     Even  if 
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nothing  had  been  said  to  make  it  harder  for  me,  I  ca 
tell  how  the  struggle  would  have  ended." 

"  Why  should  there  be  a  struggle  ?  "  ^hc  asked  hi 
H's  grasp  tightened  and  his  eyes  were  steadily  ft: 
upon  her  f ace .     "  You're  very  young  and  beautiful  a 
though  I  love  you,  I'm  a  broken  man.'' 
"  Then  it's  through  no  fault  of  yours." 
"The  consequences  are  the  same  and,  apart  fr 
this    I  have  nothing  to  offer.     Can  you  wonder, 
dear,  that  I  was  afraid  ?     I  come  to  you  a  begj 
with  everything  to  gain." 

"  Ah !  "  she  said,  "  aU  I  have  to  give  is  yours 
think  it  was  yours  before  you  asked  for  it." 
"  Then  you  are  not  afraid  ?  " 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  happy  smile.     "  W 
should  I  fear  ?     Aren't  you  able  to  take  care  of  r 
It  must  be  for  my  sake  that  you  are  so  timid  and  1 1 
you  for  it,  but  I  think  this  must  be  the  first  time 
ever  hesitated  long.    Where  has  your  usual  reck] 
ness  gone  ?  "  ,  ,  .  ,      . 

"  It's  coming  back."  He  passed  his  arm  about 
waist,  drawing  her  strongly  to  him.  "  We'll  laug] 
cold-blooded  prudence  and  take  our  chances.  It 
wide  world,  and  v/e'll  find  a  nook  somewhere  if  w 
out  and  look  for  it.  AU  my  care  will  be  to  sm( 
the  trail  for  your  dear,  pretty  feet." 

They  spent  a  time  in  happy  talk,  and  Blake  murm 
when  MiUicent  protested  that  they  must  go  back,  v 
she  feared  that  her  lover's  exultant  air  would  be 
them  as  they  entered  the  drawing-room. 
"  Where's  the  key  ?  "  Challoner  asked. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  forgot  it,  sir,"  Blake  confessed, 
sorry,  but  I'm  not  even  sure  I  put  the  things  aw 
Challoner  rang  a  bell  and  gave  an  order  to  a  sen 
Then  he  asked  MiUicent :  "  Did  you  see  the  Buddh 
"  No,"  she  said.    "  I  don'^  think  so  " 
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"Or  the  brass  plate  with  the  fantastic  serpent 
pattern  round  the  rim  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  didn't,"  Millicent  ov/ned  with  a  trace 
of  confusion. 

Challoner  looked  hard  at  Blake,  and  then  his  eyes 
twinkled. 

"  Well,"  he  said  pointedly,  "  perhaps  it  wasn't  to  be 
expected." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  MiUicent  looked 
down  with  the  colour  in  her  face  ,  Blake  stood  very 
straight,  smiUng  at  the  others.  Then  he  said,  "  We 
are  all  friends  here,  and  I'm  proud  to  announce  that 
Millicent  has  promised  to  marry  me  as  soon  as  I  return 
from  Canada."  He  bowed  to  Mrs.  Keith  and  the 
Colonel.  "As  you  have  tJKen  her  guardian's  place, 
madam,  and  you,  sir,  are  the  head  of  the  house,  I 
should  Uke  to  think  we  have  your  approval." 

"  How^  formal,  Dick !  "  said  Mrs.  Keith  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  imagine  my  consent  is  very  much  a  matter 
of  form,  but  I  give  it  with  the  greatest  satisfaction." 

Challoner  got  up  and  took  Millicent 's  hand.  "  My 
dear,  I  am  very  glad,  and  I  think  Dick  has  shown  great 
wisdom.     I  wish  you  both  all  happiness." 

Mrs.  Foster  and  her  husband  offered  their  congratu- 
lations, and  for  the  next  hour  they  discussed  Blake's 
future  plans,  after  which  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  small  silver  tray. 

"  Telegram,  sir,  for  Mr.  Blake,"  he  said.  "  Hopkins 
was  at  the  post  ofhce,  and  they  gave  it  him." 

Blake  took  the  envelope  and  looked  at  Miss  Chal- 
loner for  permission  to  open  it.  When  he  had  done  so, 
he  ptarted  and  gave  the  form  to  MiUicent. 

"  Oh,  Dick  !  "  she  cried  with  sparkling  eyes.  "  Isn't 
this  very  good." 

"  I  beUeve  so."  Blake  turned  to  the  others.  "  After 
the  good  feeHng  you  have  shown  towards  us,  I  daresay 
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you'll  be  interested  to  hear  my  partner's  latest  news 
He  read  out :  "  'Come.     Struck  it.     Toll  Challoner. 

He  turned  to  Mrs.  Keith.  "  This  should  set  r 
firmly  on  my  feet  and  may  make  me  ricl  ."  Then  '. 
addressed  Challoner.  "  But  I  don't  understand  the  la 
of  it.     Why  does  he  wish  you  to  know  ?  " 

The  Colonel  chuckled.  "  I  sent  Mr.  Harding  fi 
hundred  pounds  to  buy  anything  he  needed  for  1 
pospecting,  and  told  him  to  give  me  an  option  on 
good  block  of  shares  in  the  new  syndicate  at  pi 
You're  very  independent,  Dick,  but  I  can't  see  wl 
you  should  object  to  your  relatives  putting  money  in 
what  looks  like  a  promising  thing." 

"  I've  no  doubt  it  was  mainly  through  your  he 
Harding  found  the  oil,"  Blake  said  gratefully. 

Soon  after  this  the  Fosters  rose  to  go,  but  th 
waited  sympathetically  in  the  hall  while  Millicent  li 
gered  with  Blake  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Dick,"  she  said,   blushing,   "  you  made  a  ra 
statement,     I  didn't  quite  promise  to  marry  you 
soon  as  you  came  back." 

"  Then  it  was  understood,"  Blake  answered  firm! 
"  I  can't  let  you  off." 

"  Well,"  she  said  ;  "  if  it  will  bring  you  home  ai 
quicker,  dear  !    But  how  long  must  you  stay  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell ;    there  may  be  much  to  do  and, 
Harding  needs  me,  I  must  see  it  out,  but  I  won't  del; 
a  minute  more  than's  needful.    You  know  we  may  ha^ 
to  live  in  Canada  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  shyly ;  "  I  won't  object.  Who 
you  are  will  be  home." 

Then  Foster  opened  the  door.  "  The  car's  waitin 
and  it's  coming  on  to  rain." 

MiUicent  went  out  with  him  ;  and  Blake,  who  saik 
next  day,  found,  on  reaching  the  timber  belt,  that,  as  ] 
had  predicted,  there  was  much  to  be  done.    Aft 
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some  months'  hard  work,  Harding,  who  was  confident 
that  the  oil  would  pay  handsomely,  left  him  in  charge 
while  he  set  off  for  the  cities  to  arrange  about  pipes  and 
plant  and  the  raising  of  capital.  It  was  early  winter 
when  he  returned,  satisfied  wich  what  he  had  accom- 
plished, and  Blake  saw  that  he  would  be  able  to  visit 
England  in  a  few  weeks. 

He  was  sitting  in  their  office  shack  one  bitter  day 
when  a  sledge  arrived  with  supplies,  and  the  teamster 
brought  him  a  telegram.  His  face  grew  grave  as  he 
opened  it  and  read — 

"  Bertram  killed  in  action.— Challoner," 

"  This  sets  you  free,  doesn't  it  ?  "  Harding  re- 
marked after  expressing  his  sympathy. 

"  I  can't  teU,"  Blake  answered.     "  I  haven't  thought 

of  It  in  such  a  light.     I  was  very  fond  of  my  cousin." 

But  the  action  must  have  been  in  India  "  Harding 

resumed  after  a  while.     "  Didn't  you  tell  me  Captain 

thalloner  was  coming  home  ?  " 

"  He  gave  up  a  good  appointment  when  he  found  his 
regiment  was  to  be  sent  to  a  station  where  there  was  a 
likchhood  of  some  fighting.  I  think  I  can  guess  the 
reason.  ° 

Shortly  before  Blake  left  the  camp  he  received 
further  news  by  mail  and  some  English  newspapers. 
Bertram  had  been  shot  when  leading  an  attack  upon 
?w  v^T"#  *^^  frontier  hills,  and  the  accounts  agreed 
tnat  he  had  shown  exceptional  gallantry 

On  reaching  England,  Blake  found  Millicent  at  the 
station.  Mrs.  Keith,  she  told  him.  had  given  up  her 
London  house  and  taken  one  near  Sandymere.  Then 
she  looked  thoughtful  when  he  asked  about  his  uncle. 
1  m  afraid  you  will  see  a  marked  change  in  him," 
sne  said.  He  has  not  been  well  since  you  left,  and 
the  news  of  Bertram's  death  was  a  shock." 
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She  was  with  him  when  he  met  Challoner, 
looked  very  frail  and  forlorn. 

"  It's  a  comfort  to  see  you  back.  Dick  ;  you  are  a 
I  have  now,"  he  said,  and  went  on  with  a  break  in  h 
voice  :  "  After  all,  it  was  a  good  end  my  boy  made- 
a  very  daring  thing !  The  place  was  supposed  to  I 
unassailable  by  such  a  force  as  he  had,  but  he  storme 
it.  In  spite  of  his  fondness  for  painting,  he  was  tn 
to  strain." 

Some  time  later  Blake  said  to  Millicent,  "  You  heai 
what  he  told  me,  dear  ?  The  secret  must  still  be  kepi 
I  can't  speak." 

"  No,"  said  Millicent,  "  not  while  your  uncle  live 
It's  har\  when  1  want  everybody  to  know  what  y( 

are." 

He  kissed  her.  "  I  daresay  it's  natural  that  y( 
should  be  prejudiced  in  my  favour,  but  I  like  it." 

"  Oh  1  "  she  answered,  smiUng,  "  I've  no  doubt  y( 
have  some  faults,  bv  I're  very  staunch.  You  im 
do  what  you  think  rif,...,  Dick,  and  I'll  try  to  be  co 
tent.  One  reason  for  my  loving  you  is  that  you  a 
brave  enough  to  take  this  generous  part." 


THE   END 
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